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OBJECTIONS TO A MONETARY STANDARD BASED ON 
INDEX NUMBERS 


The attention of the public has been fixed for some time on 
the continued rise of prices and the increase in the cost of living 
commonly supposed to be a consequence. From time to time 
suggestions have been made with a view of providing checks 
or remedies for changes in prices, The most notable of recent 
years is that brilliant suggestion recently made by Professor 
Irving Fisher for abstracting seigniorage on the coinage of gold 
in order to keep the value of the gold coin at a point determined by 
index numbers; or, in other words, by the indirect application of 
the so-called tabular or multiple standard. But we must be on 
our guard against permitting ourselves to be carried away with 
belief in the possible success of a brilliant device without careful 
consideration of the question whether the thing that is accom 
plished by this device is the thing at which after all we are aiming. 

Public uneasiness aroused by the change of prices in one direc 
tion or another over considerable periods and to a considerable 
degree, is not a new phenomenon; nor are attempts to meet the 
difficulties, real or supposed, which their changes cause, of recent 
origin. Students of the matter have not vet forgotten the quarts r 
of a century of falling prices beginning in the early seventies and 
lasting until some dozen years ago, nor the world-wide agitation in 
behalf of the establishment of international bimetallism as a cure 
for the ills which were supposed to arise from that long continued 
decline. Before that agitation, and yet doubtless within the 
memory of some men still living, was that of the late forties and 
early fifties of the nineteenth century, which led to the brilliant 
efforts of Stanley Jevons to make a clear analysis of the situation 
and suggest a remedy. His words might almost have been written 
in 1912 instead of 1869: “I cannot help then reasserting with the 
utmost confidence that a real rise of prices, to the extent of 18 


per cent, as measured by fifty chief commodities, has been estab- 
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"Lhe agitation for the correction of evils attributed to changes 


in prices comes from different sources, according as the trend of 
the change is upward or downward. In the period of falling 


prices beginning in the early seve nties, it was the interests of pro 
ducers and debtors that were at the basis of the discussion, and it 
vas the removal of the injuries or injustice which they were com 
pelled to suffer through the fall of prices that was the aim of the 
schemes put forward during that period. The increasing burden 
of public debts, of mortgages, of long-time private debts, appr aled 
to both the agitator and the student as sufficient to justify at 
tempts to change the existing conditions. It was in this period 
that the demand for the establishment of international bimetallism, 
the demand for the remonetization of silver on a larger scale, and 


the still wilder proposition for the demonetization of gold, occu 
pied public attention. All these schemes aimed at an indefinite 
necrease in the money supply on the tacit assumption that an 
increased money supply will cause the desired rise in prices. Som 
people, unwilling to sanction an indefinite increase of the money 
supply by bim tallism or otherwise, proposed the use of the tabu 
lar standard for settling deferred payments. Meantime, through 
out the period, all holders of fixed money incomes from different 
sources enjoyed the benefits of falling prices. ‘They were able, 
with their money income, to buy more largely as the years went by. 
In spite of the fall of price s there was an unpreced nted de velop 
ment of industry and trade in the peried as a whole. 

The agitation of the present pr riod is not in behalf of pro 
ducers or debtors. It is the receiver of a fixed or slowly changing 
money income or wage whose interests appeal to the reformer, the 
student, or the philanthropist. It is pointed out that the price 
average is rising more rapid \ than wages or fixed money incomes. 
and that hardship is therefore entailed upon people who get these. 
Producers and long-time debtors are gaining instead of losing, as 
was the case in the period of falling prices; whereas consumers 
and creditors are losing, or to speak more correctly, are finding 
that the money which they get is buying less and less as the years 
go by. 

Whatever hardships were suffered by the injured classes in the 
period of falling prices, are not compensated by the gains of 
the same classes in the period of rising prices. They are the 
same economic classes, indeed, but not wholly the same individuals. 


In the opinion of some a change in the price average may be 
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r th 


time. The fallacy lies here: Equal amounts of value un 


hypothesis in port unequ ul or diffe rent amounts of gvoods received 


and returned. This is so because the value imputed to a given 
quantity of goods today is different from what it was yesterday 
The cause of this differencs mary be a change in th psyel LOLI 
element in the value of the articles, or it may be due to a physi 


scarcity or abundance of the articles, a change of supply; be 


elements of \ clue have changed. To return thr quant \ 
of value is. therefore, not to return either the same articles or the 
same quantities of the same articles. It is simply to return “aver 
Age ” value or “social” value, composed of elements which to th 


individual who received them may have very different valuatior 


from those imputed to them in general on the average or by so 


vat cy. Therefore his “twelfare” is affected; but it is welfare tha 
is the very purpose of the effort to secure a stable standard of 
value. It is the return cf welfare that is of importance to the in 
dividual, and its elements for any individual are likely to be 


different from those of the welfare that may be attributed to any 


unit of “average” or value 

in order to get a clear notion of the character of a just standard 
or unit of value, we must think of the money article as serving 

onetary purposes only. Mull remarks that theoretically ther 
can be no less import int t] ng in the so ial economy. than the 

edium of exchange. While this statement taken by itself 
open to criticism, It 1s doubtless { Lit in thy SCTIS¢ that Mill had 
in mind. In a frictionless economy, that Imaginary state ofl 
affairs so often referred to in economic reading, in which compet 
tion is pe rfect and competitors intelligent enough to know na 


strong enough to care for their own interests, and in which t] 


edium oO! excl serves no othe purpos than to effect 
changes and varies in quantity immediately in response to chang 
in amount of goods offered for sale, his statement would be true. 
It is conditions like these that we must have in mind in forming 
our notion of an ideal standard or unit of value. The mone. 


article, as money, derives its value entirely from its service in ex 


change; its volume is determined wholly by the demand for it in 


order to make exchanges. Its value reflects: the changed amount 
of goods offered and in itss tis simply a common denominator of 
relative values. 

A just standard of value is one which, in each successive seri: 


of purchase Ss, en ible the pure hase rs an the rs to m iint Lin the 
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due to the varying supply of the goods that it buys, and measure 
and correct the former, we would have a real solution of the prob- 
lem of preventing price changes due to the varying supply of 
the money itself. No such solution has been found. A comparison 
of the ratios of increase of production of goods and of gold, even 
if satisfactory statistics were ava.lable, does not enable us to de 
termine what part of the price advance is due to goods and what 
part to gold. For th elasticity of demand differs for different 
articles. <A si 


we In supply of goods may cause a large 
change in price; but this is not true of gold. Hence, every pro 
posal made involves the idea that the unit of value shall correct 
not only the changes due to the varying supply of the money 
article, but the changes origi ating 


g g in the varying supply of 
goods. But wi do not want any corrective for the latter. except 


their own changing costs and supplies. The very purpose of 
industry and trade is to induce changes in the supply of goods so 
is to promote welfare, for welfare depends upon the multiplication 
of commodities. 


All the proposals based on the tabular standard or index num 
bers for regulating the price level assume the quantity theory of 
money in some of its forms. It is not desirable now to go into 
the discussion of this subject. It is necessary, however, to point 
out the erroneousness of the assumption that all price changes 
arise from or are attributable to changes in the money supply. 
In the equation of prices the quantity of money is one element. 
It is illogical to say that it is the chief element. As Mill has r 
marked somewhere, since two and three are both necessary factors 
of six, it is incorrect to say that three is a more important factor 
than two. It is true that a change in the money supply may 
change the price average, and may cause a readjustment of rela 
tive prices. It is equally true that the same effects may be pro 
duced by a change in the quantity of goods, or in the rapidity of 


turn-over either of goods or of money. A stable standard is one 


which would correct those changes of which variations in the money 
supply are causal, for the purpose of measuring changes that 
originate in the other elements. As already remarked, every 
proposal so far made involves the correction not only of the 
money-supply-caused changes, but of the goods-supply-caused 
changes. This is to defeat in part the purpose for which a stable 
standard is wanted. 


The only kind of standard which would answer the purpose 
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at a selected time, with which average, or unit, averages computes 


from similar data at other times Inay be compared and the al 


ferences adjusted. It attempts to restore equal average V ulus 
by giving varying amounts of goods. 

The re are really two matters involved in the adjustment of 
prices. namely: how to maintain or restore the average of prices 
with the consequences of such action: and how to keep relative 
prices so adjusted that for the same budget of expen 


changes in prices will not induce changes in the cost of living. 


Without going into ha -splittin; distinctions it suffices for our 


present purpose to accept as an arithmetic statement of the avei 
ige of prices, the index number obtained from ordinary tables « 
prices. Payment by the use of the index number as a unit w ul 


be payment by what is called the tabular or multiple standard 


The index number or the 


average of prices at any time may bi 


iken as indicating the disturbance of the price equilibrium 


the moment, and the maintenance of that price equilibrium, or 


1] | 


its restoration, is theoretically simple compare 1 with the adjust 


ment of prices so as to prevent an increase in the cost of livin 


is an ol eri icism of thular stand tha is mised 
It t f the t | tandard that it I 


ipon prices of a small number of articles, and therefore not rep 
resentative of the full circle of expenditure. For our present pur 
Pp se it is not nece ssary to consid Yr ¢ ithe r this objection or othe rs 

ut have been made concerning the ol pri thr OMLISSLO! 
of retail prices, ind so on. So far as the present discussion is 


concerned, we may admit the possibility of framing a perfect 


series of index numbers, and therefore a perfect tabular standard, 
so far as completeness of data and their representatives are con 
cerned. Out of these data, however, what we will get is still 
average. It is an imaginary price whose changes represent 
changes in the group of articles as a whole. Theoretically, it is 


vossible to measure the changes of this average fro time to 
} ~ i rag 


ime; and theoretically, again, it is very likely that the changes 
could he offset. readjusted, possibly anticipated, through contr )] 
of the supply of money either directly, or indirectly by some such 
device as, for « xample Professor Fisher has propose d the resto 
ation of seigniorage. But slight study of the equation of prices 
GR Mr + Cr, where G stands for goods sold, M for the volun 


of money, > for th: volume of credit, and th r’s for the Ir re spec 


is needed to bring out this fact. That equation mav be writter 


tive rapidities of turn-over. If for the moment we assume, wh it 
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If prices are rising because of lessened production, the restora 
ion of the former average of prices by artificial diminution of th 
noney supply will be of little advantage For it will not increase 
the amount of goods offered for sale. There simply is not as 
much of anything as before. No manipulation of the money 


supply will alter this fact or lessen in any degree hardship caused 


n the way of increased cost of living. ‘Therefore, when price 
are rising it becomes us to dete rmine whethe r the risé is due to 
relative scarcity of goods, or to some other cause. Ut is obvious 


therefore, that any scheme for the maintenance of the level of 
prices based on the manipulation of the supply of money alone can 
be justified, if at all, only so far as it is applicable to changes in 
prices caused by changes in the supply of money, and not to 
changes in prices caused by variations in the supply of goods, or 
the rapidity of their sale, or, as I hope to show later, in the volume 
of credit. This view limits very materially any advantages that 
May be supposed to accrue from devices that affect the money 
supply. 

In the discussion of rising prices much emphasis has been 
properly placed upon the largely increased supply of gold as 
the cause of the change. But we cannot rest here. We must asi 
whether other causes have operated and also whether the increased 
supply of gold is to be regarded as the ultimate cause of th 
change, or rather is not itself one of the results of more funda 
mental forces which have called it out as a cure or balance of 
some other tendencies. It certainly is remarkable if the alternat: 
increase and decrease of the gold supply in the past one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty years is accidental in the sense that th: 
increased supply has been discovered, or new methods of increas 
ing it have been discovered, so regularly as the facts would indi 
cate. Must we not ask rather whether the gold supply is not a 
consequence of the opt ration of some as vet unknown social law 
which brings out this increased supply to meet or to stimulate the 
growing and changing needs of industry? If so, to check 
this increase of money supply would be to check those influenc: 
or forces, whatever they are, that are promoting industry and 
trade. ‘To think of the increased gold supply as an accident, and 
the cause of the hardships that pric changes produce, is to tak 
too narrow a vie Ww of the circumstances. The cheapened pro 
cesses of producing gold have been brought about by the need 


for more gold instead of the reverse being true. To be sure. a 
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IS, then w might hop to accomplish th proposed purpose 
it the supply of money is from independent producers working 
i profit by providing this supply and not directly in response 
o the changing volume of production and trade. The distribu 
on of any extra supply 1s . double one. It must be distributed 
mg the classes and individuals who receive money income in a 

y to preserve their former monetary relationships, and the in 
viduals in turn must expend it in their budgets in such a way 
is to keep the items of their budgets in the same relative pos 
ons. The first of these distributions or withdrawals could only 

( place Ls { doc how It would spre id itself after miter Lis 

yu one class to anot I The monetary relations of different 
LSscs vould not by ciilferent and relative welfare would bye un 
changed. But the probl s to get proportionately more to 
se Who now have least ‘The hardship is due to the slownes 
of adjustment of money supply to changing real costs of pro 
luction. This would not be prevented by the restoration of a 
ised or lowered average of prices, and it is restoration and not 


ntinuous maintenance tl Is possible, even under Professor 
| her’s plan, sO long as tie eold supply is not controll 1 but 
produced for profit. 

The second part of the distribution of a new money supply is 


It is 


ving 


individual expenditure, sometimes possibli hi re to reduce 


r prevent highe r cost of | by readjustment ot expenditure 


There is some reason to think that present high cost of living for 
Ost peopl Is du in part to highs r st indards of | ving. ‘This 
s not true of those whose income affords a bare subsistenee and 
ll ust be spent on the bare necessaries of life. But On it rr ist 
ol th sc articles are high because their production is not kept 
pace with population. No mere change in the volume of mone 
would bring them ny more thin reach of the people on. the 
margin of subsistence. What is needed here is a juster distribu 
tion of wealth. But for many people higher prices of some thing 
ire offset in the budget by lower prices of others. One ray of 
light is thrown on this point by the tremendous growth of certain 
kinds of amusement, like moving picture shows. The “middl 
class” at any rate is finding it possible to spend more on such 
things in the face of highe r prices. W he t has risen, but sugar, 


r 
I¢ 


‘ xample, has fallen. 


A readjustment of expenditure may 


secure as high a standard of living without much if anv increas: 
n total expenditure. Whether or not this is the case at any tim 
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prices with very different scales of relative values. ‘To push up 
the average by an addition to the money supply, for example, 
will not help the producer who spends his income mainly on a 
raw material whose price is one element in the table but which 
hs 
in the opposite direction. It is poor comfort to him to have gen 


s fallen or risen while the prices of other articles were going 


eral prices raised on the ground that most articles have fallen if 
the article which constitutes his main cost has meantime risen. 
If prices fall on account of lowered cost of production, the move 
ment, if uninterfered with, will tend to check production in the 
next period. It is a common experience that an oversupply of 
grain, for example, through one or two years, will be succeeded 
by a smaller average before long. ‘This is an attempt to adjust 
the price average to correct the fall, and the effect of the cor 
rection will be felt when the smaller product of the next produc 
tion period comes into the market. The effect is to push prices 
back again. If, in the meantime, an effort has been made to do 
this independently by the manipulation of the money supply, a 
twofold impetus is given to the movement. 

Nor can we pass by the possible effects on wages of adjusting 
the price average. ‘The present demand to secure a stable aver 
age of prices is said primarily to be in behalf of the wage-earner. 
On the face of the matter this appears true. It is not clear, 
however, that any benefit that might come to him in this way 
would not be offset in other ways. In the first place, as has been 
pointed out, the hardship to the wage-receiver is caused not by 
an increase of the money supply, but by the fact that it is not 
immediately diffused among the various economic classes of so 
ciety. It spreads itself, as Cairnes pointed out, by jerks. It 
benefits the class that first receives it. Its diffusion is brought 
about only by a struggle. When prices are disturbed and labor 
ers struggling to have their money wages raised, they would hav 
an added difficulty if whatever hardship they were experiencing 
were ostensibly to be removed by the adjustment of prices. Since 
that adjustment cannot be made continuous, and since the term 
before it would take place under any scheme would not be long, 
the conditions which would justify their insistence on raised wages 
would not continue long enough to secure them. Again, pro 
ducers in industries whose costs fell during a period through 
which the price average did not change would have less induce 
ment to share the benefits of the lowered costs with their wage- 
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and well supported, but hardly seems to the writer conclusive. 
There is a usual, or if you please, a normal, volume of credit car 
ried on the basis of a given money supply. ‘That volume, how 
ever, may be very much expanded on occasion. ‘There is a limit 
beyond which it cannot be expanded. At this limit there is doubt 
less a constant relation between the volume of credit and the 
money supply on which it rests. Below this maximum there 1s 
room for all sorts of variations in the relationship. When through 
a considerable period industry and trade have been expanding so 
rapidly as to demand a more rapid increase in the means of ex 
change than the money supply provides, credit exchanges Will 
be pushed to and maintained at the limit of proportionality to 
money supply for a considerable time. ‘There will in time be 
pressure to increase the money basis of credit, and the supply of 
money will be stimulated. Activity in providing this supply will 
in time overdo the needs of the situation, and for a period of 
years money exchanges will grow more rapidly than credit ex 
changes. This is particularly true in a country like our own with 
large areas in which newly established production calls for money 
rather than credit payment. It is also true, however, in any 
country, when production begins a career of new activity. There 
is therefore a kind of periodicity in the amount of use of credit 
and of money respectively in effecting exchanges. 

The view that credit exchanges must have a constant relation 
to the money supply rests upon the common statement that credit 
in the last analysis rests upon gold. This statement, of course, 
is correct, but needs interpretation. It is capable of two mean 
ings. It may mean that every credit transaction rests directly 
upon a gold basis, and that against it there is directly main 
tained somewhere a gold reserve. It may mean that credit trans 
actions are built on other credit transactions, a gold reserve being 
maintained somewhere for the balance after, cancellation. Now 
the point at which cancellation will take place and the volume of 
transactions which may be settled thereby before the balance of 
indebtedness is struck are very varying. Consequently, while it is 
correct to say that the whole series of credit transactions rests 
upon a gold reserve, the amount of reserve needed is what the 
balance of indebtedness after cancellation ealls for. This amoun 
will be larger or smaller according to the state of confidence. In 
other words, to say that credit rests upon gold may mean that 


against every credit transaction is immediately some reserve of 
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manipulation of th money supply to offset forces that are con 


lous 1 their « pel ition; for they aim at the import int elemen 
] 


the situation, namely, the immediate diffusion among dif 


l Terent 
nomk classes oft the increased supply of money. 
Other measures looking in the same direction are insistenc 
} the maintenance of adequate bank reserves, and the regu 


n of banking credits. If we should insist upon the maintenan 


considerably larger gold reserve in proportion to the volur 


credit granted by banking institutions, the volume of exchang 


um would be curtailed and would be under better 1 rul illo 
What we need Is ec ot unticipatory iction, where is “A 
posals thus far are to cure ills that have been suffered lo 

( ilready largely idjusted then es to the ( hel 


remedy is apphed. To try to cure the evil now is to undo 

le adjustment. Or else the attempt to cure th 

forescen and discounted, so that the adjustment Ain 


re harm than good. 


Davin Kr 
Uni ersity of Illinois. 
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Court’s creation. If, therefore, the court rendered unpopular 
decisions it was pretty apt to be made a target by the administra 
tion’s critics. 

In its earlier decisions, the Commerce Court put its foot into the 
trap conditions had laid for it. It overruled the Interstate Com 
merce Commission repeatedly, and decided repeatedly in favor of 
the railroads. Thus it speedily became a target for bitter criticism. 
It received a heavy onslaught from the commission in the latter’s 


umnual report for 1911: 


Out of 27 cases passed on by the Commerce Court, preliminary re 

straining orders or final decrees have been issued in favor of the 
railroads in all but seven cases, and of these only three are of any 
magnitude. In saying that the court has ruled in favor of the rail 
roads we do not mean that the ruling has been always adverse to th: 
Commission, but it has been adverse to the shippers’ contention. 
In but three cases of any consequence where the Commission and the 
shippers have been opposed to the railroads, have the orders of the 
Commission been sustained even temporarily by the refusal to grant 
a temporary restraining order. 


A bill to abolish the court was introduced by Representative 
Simms of Tennessee when the court had been in existence barely a 
year. At this critical juncture charges of improper conduct were 
made against one of its members, Judge Archbald, which added fuel 
to the flames. The abolition bill was passed by the House early 
in May and by the Senate early in June. 

The passage by large majorities of a bill to abolish a branch 
of the government would, under ordinary conditions, raise a strong 
presumption that it deserved to be abolished. But the conditions 
were not ordinary. Besides, the bill was vetoed by a president, 
who, while he obviously must have been biased in favor of the court 
because he had practically created it, was well equipped by experi 
ence and training to form a judgment as to the merits of its 
decisions. The fact that the court had been in existence only six 
teen months when the bill to abolish it was passed, suggests the 
possibility that it was not given a fair chance to show whether it 
was or was not of real value. In view of the charges that the court 
had been partial to the railways, it is significant that the railways 
did nothing in defense of it, when it was being attacked in the 
winter of 1912, but that several prominent lawyers for shippers, 
including John B. Daish of the National Hay Association, Francis 
B. James of the Cincinnati Receivers and Shippers Association, and 
Luther W. Walter of Nelson Morris and Company, actively de- 
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ments that have been made in favor of the court’s continuance art 
similar to those made for its creation. 

The principal arguments advanced for its abolition are as fol 
lows: (1) Its maintenance involves additional expense to th 
government. (2) The expedition with which cases have been 
heard by it has not been s itisfactory - in some instances there have 


been long delays ; and all 


needed expedition could be secured by 
ippropri ite le gisl ition if its duties wert transfe rred to the district 
courts. (3) The Supreme Court must finally pass on questions 
of law arising under the Interstate Commerce act, and after it has 
done so all needful uniformity could be secured in decisions of the 
district courts, because the district courts would hav to follow th 
precedents of the Supreme Court. (4) It is not necessary for a 
court which revit Ws th decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to have expert knowledge of transportation matters. 


The courts in rate cases are restricted to statutory and consti 


sxpert knowledge is required to pass on ques 
of the facts. 
(5) The Commerce Court has interfered with the work of the 


commission by overruling it regarding matters which are ex 


tutional questions. I 


tions of fact; and the commission is the final jud 


ve 


clusively within the commission’s jurisdiction. (6) It has also 
shown a tendency unduly to favor the railways. 

Let us examine these opposing arguments. The additional ex 
pense is not large. It has been estimated that the cost of marshals, 
clerks, offices, etc., amounts to less than $40,000 a vear. The 


five Judges rank as circuit judges. The annual salary of a circuit 


judge is $7,000 a year. Each of the Commerce Court judges gets 
$1,500 a year extra during his service on it, since the sessions are 
held in Washington. This makes the total paid to the judges 
$42,500 a year. The figures indicate that the total annual ex 
pense for the court is less than $100,000. Nor can all of this be 
justly charged against the Commerce Court as additional ex 
pense ; other courts would have to hear commerce cases if it did not. 


The law provides that when part of its judges are not needed for 


it and in favor of other carriers similarly situated. What is, however, of 
supreme importance is that the decision of such questions shall be as speedy 
is the nature of the circumstances will admit, and that a uniformity of 
decision be secured so as to bring about an effective, systematic, and scientific 
enforcement of the commerce law, rather than conflicting decisions and un 
certainty of final result.” 

*ZLetter of Henry S. Drinker, Jr., published in the Philadelphia Publi 
Ledger, Aug. 13, 1912; also in the Congressional Record, Aug. 14, 1912, p 
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The real point, then, is under which system decisions will be ar- 
rived at more quickly in the lower courts. There are eighty-six 
district courts among which the present jurisdiction of the Com 
merce Court would be divided under a law similar to the bill passed 
at the last session of Congress.* Under the old system this juris 
diction lay with the various circuit courts. The majority of th 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in its re 
port favoring the abolition of the Commerce Court said: “The 
Commerce Court has nothing to do but try these cases and ought 
to be able to give them great expedition. In point of fact, this 
has not always been done.” The bill reported provided that cases 
arising under the Interstate Commerce act should be heard by 
three judges in the district courts and given prec dence over other 
matters. This practice would be similar to that prevailing before 
the creation of the Commerce Court. It was contended by the 
majority that if the expedition act was applied in good faith by 
the district courts, cases would be handled as rapidly as under the 
Commerce Court act. 

Certainly, as the majority report said, it would be natural to 
think that cases of a particular nature would be disposed of faster 
bv a court hearing only them, than by eighty-six courts possessing 
less familiarity with the technicalities of the subject-matter in 
volved, and having to dispose of the most diverse litigation. Be 
sides, the district courts already are required to expedite several 
classes of cases, as those arising under the Sherman anti-trust law, 
the Elkins act, and the navigation laws, contempts before referees 
in bankruptcy, habeas corpus proceedings, proceedings for inter 
ference with submarine cables, and interlocutory injunctions sus 
pending state statutes. Under practice or court rules, preference 
must also be given to the hearing of ordinary interlocutory in 
junctions, criminal cases, cases arising for a second trial, cases 
brought by receivers, cases brought by the United States, and 
jury cases. 

Evidence presented to committees of Congress by Attorney 
General Wickersham showed that under the system prevailing be 
fore the Commerce Court was created the hearing of rate cases 
was less rapid than it has been since. Subsequent developments 
sustain the position of the Attorney General. Under the old plan 
from the time the Hepburn act went into effect until the Commerce 

*H. Rep. No. 472, 62 Cong., 2 Sess. 

*Tbid., p. 18. 
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form. or that the lack of uniformity would be a negligible evil. 
A court decision is at once the interpretation of statutory ar d 
constitutional provisions and their application to the case at 
bar. Now, no two cases, any more than two human faces, “are 
ever exactly alike; and consequently in almost every decision th« 
ourts have to elucidate some partly or wholly new legal point. 
The interpreting of constitutions and statutes would never end 
f no more changes in them were ever made. After a highei 

urt has made its interpretation the lower courts must inter 
pret the higher court’s interpretation. A single lower court will 
put pretty uniform constructions on the law and on the decisions 
of the higher court, but eighty six lower courts are certain to 

ike diverse constructions; and then nobody can safely assume 
that any of them is right. One power no one disputes the court’s 

ing is that of determ ning whether orders of the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission are confiscatory, and of issuing tempor 
iry or permanent injunctions to restrain their enforcement pend 
ing or after determination of this question. Under the old 
irrangement the circuit courts sometimes differed as to whether 
injunctions should be issued when confiscation was alleged, even 
when the facts involved were substantially similar. In cons 
quence, in one circuit the reduction in rates that the commission 
had sought to make might go into effect and the shippers would 
get the benefit of it; while in an adjoining circuit, the rates in 
which were also cove red by the commission’s ord r, there might 
b no reduction and the shipp rs would be placed ata competitiv: 
disadvantage with the shippers in the circuit where the injunction 
had been granted. 

Not only is the final interpretation never put on any constitu 
tional or statutory provision, but constant changes are made 
in the laws themselves. The Act to Regulate Commerce has been 
repeatedly amended. It undoubtedly will be in the future. <A 


single court would construe the new amendments uniformly, whik 


ghty-six courts would render diverse opinions. However, it i 


l 


easy to exaggerate the evil of having numerous courts passing on 


the same questions of law. Ordinarily when one court has passed 
on a particular law point others of equal rank will follow the 
precedent established; and after the highest court has ruled on 


the point the diversity of opinion among the lower courts, though 
++ 


may not be negligible, is certain not to be serious. 


The foregoing discussion is based on the assumption that the 
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it proposes to substitute are reasonable and non-discriminatory. 
It is true, it is said, that the fixing of a rate for the future is a 
legislative act and that this legislative function has been delegated 
to the commission; but Congress, in delegating this function, has 
laid down rules according to which it must be exercised, and it is 
for the courts to see that those rules are complied with. Section 
15 of the act provides that if the commission shall be of the 
opinion that any rate is “unjust, or unreasonable, or unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly preferential or prejudicial, or other 
wise in violation of any of the provisions of this Act,” it may 
determine and prescribe what will be the just and reasonabl 
maximum rate thereafter to be charged. Similar powers are 
delegated with reference to regulations and practices. ‘’Thus,” 


it is said, “the power conferred upon the Commission is restricted 


by the limitations (a) that the power cannot be exercised except 


when the existing rate is unlawful; and (b) that the rate pre 
scribed by the commission shall itself be just and reasonable.” 
These are the rules which Congress has laid down for the com 
mission to follow. The courts should, it is conceded, give great 


weight to the views of the commission; but they should not hesi 
tate to overrule it if they find that its order is clearly illegal. 


to a reasonable compensation for every service it renders. 
this theory, even in the absence of any statutory provision to 
that effect, the carrier would have a right to demand that each 
rate fixed by the commission should be reasonable and to have 
the question whether it was so reviewed by the courts.® 

Past decisions of the Supreme Court seem to indicate that it 
is likely finally to hold that the second view above outlined is 
the nearest correct. Its decision in J. C. C. vs. Illinois Central 
(215 U. S., 452) is cited, among many others, by those who con 
tend for a very narrow court review. The Supreme Court in 
that case indicated that very great and almost conclusive weight 

*See brief filed in the Commerce Court by Walker D. Hines, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and General Counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., on “The Extent and Character of the Jurisdiction of the Com 
merce Court over Cases Brought to Enjoin, Set Aside, Annul, or Suspend in 
Whole or in Part any Order of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

*See brief on “The Jurisdiction of the Commerce Court Considered from 
the Standpoint of the Constitutional Right of a Carrier to Charge a Reason- 
able Cempensation for Each Service,” filed in the Commerce Court, by A. P 
Thom, General Counsel of the Southern Railway. 


(3) A third view is that the carrier has a constitutional right 
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Valley, except that it had water competition, was not, by th 
commission’s order, given rates similar to those accorded to other 
points. Commenting on this, the Supreme Court said: 


We cannot, therefore, assume that the order was legal because it 
rests upon the power to correct an unr asonable rate and to subs 
tute a reasonable rate, since to indulge in that assumption would at 
once beget the inevitable inference that the order was repugnant to 


the statute because of its discriminatory character. 

The implication seems to be that for the commission to fix rates 
that are plainly unreasonable or discriminatory is illegal and 
that in such a case the courts will set its order aside. We have 
seen that Commissioner Prouty concedes that a rate established by 
the commission “might be so palpably unjust that a court would 
feel called upon to say that Congress never had intended to invest 


that body with authority to make such an order.” The d 


sions of the Supreme Court cited seem to justify the conclusion 
that under the statute as it now stands the courts may not re 
view the commission on pure questions of facts, but that they 
may inquire whether it has taken all the steps necessary to asce1 
tain the facts, and whether it has correctly applied the law to the 
facts found; and that if they consider its order plainly unreasor 


ible or in excess of its delegated power they will set it aside as 


a matter of law, even though enforcement of its order clearly 


would not be confiscatory of the carrier’s property as a whole. 
If the courts do have power to review the r¢ ports of the commis 
sion, not only on pure questions of law, but also, to the extent 
indicated, on mixed questions of law and fact, th desirability oi 
uniformity and expertness in their decisions is increased, and the 


] 


argument for a single court to hear such eases originally is 


strengthened. 


But expedition, uniformity, and expertness might be bought 


at too dear a price. And it is said that this is being done that 


the Commerce Court has been interfering unduly with the work 
of the commission, and by its decisions has unduly favored th 
railways. If this be true, its attitude may be due either to its 
personnel or to inherent shortcomings of such a tribunal. If 
due to its personnel, the condition can soon be remedied by chang 
ing that personnel. For example, even if the recent impeachment 
proceedings against Judge Archbald had not been successful, th 
four years for which he was assigned to the court would have ex 
pired in 1915; and, while he would have continued to be a circuit 


court judge, it would not have been necessary for the Chief 
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their complaints attack only the relatively few that they regard 
as most vulnerable. ‘Therefore, it need not surprise us, nor will 
it necessarily reflect on railway management or indicate bias on 
the part of the commission, if it be found that a large part of 
the commission’s decisions are against the railways. Again, th 
commission renders many decisions. Only the railways can appeal 
from them. ‘They appeal only from those they deem most preg 
nable. If, therefore, many of the decisions of the courts reverss 
the commission, this raises no implication of bias against either 
the commission or the courts. ‘The Commerce Court occupies the 
same relative position the circuit courts formerly did. ‘Therefore, 
we probably can best reach a rational conclusion as to whether 
the Commerce Court is biased for or against the commission and 
is helping or interfering with its work more than the district 
courts would, or is manifesting a partiality for the railways on 
he one hand, or the shippers on the other, by comparing its 
decisions with those rendered by the circuit courts. Some data 
regarding the decisions of the Supreme Court will also yield light. 
From 1887 until 1910, 58 of the commission’s orders were r 
viewed by the circuit courts; 25 of the cases ended in the lower 
courts ; the commission’s orders were reversed in 19 of these and 
sustained in 6. Of the 33 cases which went to the Supreme Court 
he lower courts decided 21 against the commission and 12 in its 
favor; and the Supreme Court decided 24 of them against the 
commission and 9 in its favor. Therefore, prior to 1910, 69 per 
cent of the decisions of the lower courts, and 73 per cent of those 
of the Supreme Court were against the commission.'! Confining 
ourselves to the period since the Hepburn act went into effect in 
1906, we find that before the Commerce Court was created the 
circuit courts rendered final decisions reviewing the commission’s 
reports in 17 cases, and upheld it in 714, or 44 per cent, and re 
versed it in 914, or 56 per cent. The Commerce Court up to 
November 13, 1912, had finally reviewed the commission in 16 
cases, and had reversed it in 614, or 41 per cent of the total, 
and upheld it in 914, or 59 per cent of the total. The 
Supreme Court, from 1906 up to last March, had reviewed re- 
ports of the commission in 11 cases, and had reversed it in 5, or 
45 per cent of the total, and upheld it in 6, or 55 per cent of the 


“Letter of Henry S. Drinker, Jr., Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 
13, 1912 
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versed the commission were, perhaps, in point both of money and 
principles involved the most important ever appealed from the 
commission to any court. Among the cases in which the circuit 
courts, acting under the Hepburn act, reversed the commission 
was that involving the power of the commission to reduce the 
charge for switching cars to the Chicago stockyards from $2 to 
$1 (1. C. C. vs. A. B. Stickney, et al., 215 U. S. 98) ; that involv- 
ing the legality of the commission’s order regarding the distribu- 
tion of cars on the Illinois Central (J. C. C. vs. Illinois Central R. 
R. Co., 215 U. S. 452); that involving the commission’s order 
requiring the Northern Pacific to establish a new through pas- 
senger route to the Northwest (J. C. C. vs. N. P. Ry., 216 U. 5. 
538); the Missouri River Jobbers case (C. R. I. & P. Ry. vs. 
I. C. C., 218 U. S. 88); the Peavey Grain Elevator case (J. C. 
C. vs. F. H. Peavey & Co., 222 U. S. 42), and the Northwestern 
Lumber Rate case (J. C. C. vs. U. P. R. R., 222 U.S. 541). The 
citations here given are to the reports of the Supreme Court in 
these cases. In some of them the Supreme Court overruled the 
circuit courts and upheld the commission. Every student of the 
subject will at once recognize each of them as being important. 
The point may be raised that the Supreme Court has reversed 
the Commerce Court in several cases. Up to November 11, 1912, 
the Supreme Court had decided six cases on appeal from the Com- 
merce Court, reversing its decisions in four and affirming them 
in two. In two'® of the four cases in which the Commerce Court 
was reversed it had held it could entertain appeals of shippers, 
and the Supreme Court overruled it on this jurisdictional point 
alone; and in a third'* of these cases the railways were not in- 
volved, the proceeding being to determine the legality of an order 
of the commission covering the statistical reports of water car- 
riers. ‘Two of the other cases decided by the Supreme Court on 
appeal from the Commerce Court involved the question whether 
the latter had properly exercised its judicial discretion in issuing 
preliminary injunctions restraining the enforcement of orders 
which had been made by the commission, both of which were un- 


“The Procter & Gamble Company, appellants, vs. United States; James 
J. Hooker, et al., appellants, vs. Martin A. Knapp, et al.; The Eagle White 
Lead Company, et al., appellants, vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, et al. 
The last two cases mentioned were tried as one. 

“Interstate Commerce Commission and United States, appellants, vs. Good- 
rich Transportation Company, et al. 
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whether the Commission had reached a just conclusion, it would, 
nevertheless, appear that there was room for differences of opinion, 
because different inferences were able to be drawn, and in such cases 
the conclusions of the Commission should be accepted as to matters 
thus clearly within its jurisdiction. . . . Not only is the Commission 
vested with a discretion which cannot be disturbed, and which we 
ntend unqualifiedly to respect, but it is entitled to select the testimony 
hich it will believe and rely upon according as it addresses itself to 
the discriminating judgment of the Commission. But it is not with 
in the authority of the Commission to reduce the rates in this or an) 
other case, not merely against the weight of the evidence produced to 
sustain them, but without anything substantial to warrant the con 
clusion reached or the reasons assigned therefor, and this, we art 


convineed, is a case of that character. 

A. S. Ry. Co., et al. US. et al, Was ad Case an 
volving an order of the commission fixing the rate on lemons from 
California to eastern destinations. The rate had been $1 per 100 
pounds. Congress imposed an import duty of 50 cents per 100 
pounds on lemons. The railways subsequently advanced the rat: 
to $1.15. The commission ordered it restored to $1. The CASE 
turned on the question whether the commission had sought to 

xercise its rate-making authority to protect American lemons 


from foreign competition. The court decided it had, and that, 


herefore, its order was unlawful. It said: 


The authority granted it [the Commission] under section 15 of tl 


Act to Regulate Commerce to prescribe reasonable rates when it shall 

of the opinion that the rates fixed by the carrier are unreasonabl 
does not confer absolute or arbitrary power to act on any consider 


) 


ations which the Commission may deem best for the public, the 
per, and the carrier. Its order must be based on transportation cor 
siderations. 

The so-called Pacific Coast rate cases'® involved orders madi 
by the commission under the fourth (long-and-short-haul) see 
tion, as amended by the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910. This section 
prohibits a carrier from charging a higher rate for a shorter than 


for a longer haul; provided, however, that the commission may 


make exceptions to this rule and prescribe the extent to which th 
carrier may be relieved from its operation. It was conceded by th 
‘ommission that the delegation of legislative power in the fourth 


section was unconstitutional unless Congress elsewhere in the act 


had laid down the rule according to which the commission should 


4 


administer the fourth section; and it decided that Congress had 
"A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al. vs. U. 8.; U. P. R. R. Co., et al. ve. U. S 


I. v. C., City of Spohk ine, et a intervene? 
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The court’s decision in the Pacific Coast switching case’® seems 
to follow closely the decision of the Supreme Court”® in which the 
latter upheld a terminal charge of $2 a car for delivering live- 
stock to the Union Stock Yards in Chicago. Its decision in the 
Louisville and Nashville case seems to fall within the rule laid 
wn by the Supreme Court in the Northern Pacific throug! 
ite case, that where there is no room for difference as to the 
facts the courts may set aside orders of the commission. Of 
irse, the Supreme Court may hold that the court was mistaken, 
that there was room for difference as to the facts. The 
cision in the lemon rate case seems to be patterned exactly after 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Willamette Valley lum 
ber case. The decision in the Pacific Coast rate cases involved 
construction of the amended fourth section, the correct inter 
pretation of which is so very doubtful that hardly any two law 
vers, Whether those of railways or those of shippers, agree 
garding it. 


The foregoing discussion has led to several definite conclusions 
regarding the points involved in the Commerce Court controversy. 
These are that as the law now stands: First, the cost of main 
taining the Commerce Court is not a needless expense. Second, 
expedition in the hearing of rate cases is desirable, and has been 
increased under the Commerce Court act. Third, the present 
jurisdiction of the courts over questions of law and over mixed 
questions of law and fact involved in rate cases is such that ex 
pert knowledge on the part of the judges that decide them and 
uniformity in their decisions are highly desirable. Fourth, the 
Commerce Court has not manifested a greater tendency to in 
terfere with the work of the commission than other federal courts 
have or probably would, but has upheld it in a larger proportion 
of cases than the circuit courts or the Supreme Court. Fifth, the 
court has not manifested a bias in favor of the railways, for it 
has decided a larger proportion of cases against them than either 
the circuit courts or the Supreme Court. Sixth, the Commerce 
Court, by holding that shippers might appeal from the commis 
sion to it, did assume a wider jurisdiction than the law gives it, 
but its decisions in the important cases in which it has overruled 
the commission have apparently followed closely precedents estab 


PA. T. & 8. F. Ry. Co., et al. ve. I. C. C., ot al. 
C. C. vs. Stickney, 215 U.S., 105. 
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toward the commission apply with much more force to the atti 
tude of the commission toward the railways? The commission i 
. nominal rather than a real party to proceedings before th 
ourt. The railways are real parties with a pecuniary interest to 


proceedings before the commission; and perhaps we might, wit! 


no injustice, paraphrase the language the committee used rv 
rarding the court, and say, “the commission year in and year out 
just for all time hear a never-ending volume of criticism and 
denunciation of the railways regarding their discharge of their 
functions and duties. Practically every invocation of the juris 
liction of the commission will be adverse to the railways. Is it 
possible for any seven commissioners to remain unbiased under 
uch conditions ?” 

Besides its function of determining and prescribing reasonabk 
rates, the commission has also to perform the executive duty of 
enforcing the laws against the railw Lys. Judge Prouty, un 


recently chairman of the commission, in an address before thi 
\merican Bar Association on August 26, 1907, said: 


That commission under the present law is charged with two sets of 
luties requiring diverse qualifications for their discharge. It stands, 
first, as the representative of the government to see that these high 
ways are in fact public. It is commanded to enforce the provisions 
of the act to regulate commerce. It must see that the rates art 
reasonable and just; that the practices and regulations of railways ar 


not oppressive; that the penalties provided by the act are enforced 


Second, this commission 18 in essence a judicial tribunal which 
hears and decides complaints. The qualifications of such a body are 
the exact opposite of the other. ... 1 very much doubt whether 
the same body can properly discharge both these functions. In tl 
end it will either become remiss in its executive duties or will, in the 
zeal of those, become unfit for the dispassionate performance of 
judicial functions. Whatever may have been true in the past, th 
time has come when the commission should be relieved of all its duti 
eCXxce pt the hearing and deciding of complaints. 


The recommendation made in the last sentence quoted has neve! 
been adopted. The commission is still not only the judge of th 
railways in rate cases, but also an agency for detecting their 
offenses and for instituting prosecutions against them. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, if the commission were not wholly 
impartial toward the railways. ‘That it means to be fair gos 
without saying; its members are able and honorable men. But 
it is well within the bounds of conservatism and sobriety to sa\ 
that most railway officers, at least, do not think that the com 
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METHODS OF BUSINESS FORECASTING BASED ON 
FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS 


A business man succeeds or fails in proportion to his ability 
to forecast the future trend of the influences determining the 
relation of supply and demand in his business. Some of these 
influences are technical and concern his particular business with 
out affecting other lines; others are of a general nature and affect 
all lines of business definitely and vitally. 

Some men form their judgment of these fundamental business 
factors from reading newspapers and trade journals. Others ar- 
rive at their opinion of the trend of affairs by observing the 
changes in statistics of trade and finance. Still others, going 
further, have made graphic charts based upon statistics of funda- 
mental conditions, and have attempted from these graphic pictures 
of the past history of business to deduce laws of trade in accord- 
ance with which the future of business may be foretold. It is 
our purpose here to discuss the different methods of forecasting 
which have been based upon these various mechanical illustrations 
of the trend of business conditions. 

Of those students of economic conditions who have attempted 
to develop a method of forecasting business conditions I have 
selected four for discussion. Two of these, namely, Stanley 
Jevons, the English economist, and Samuel Benner, an Ohio 
farmer, published the results of their investigations about thirty 
years ago.’ A third, Mr. Roger W. Babson, of Massachusetts, 
has published the results of his studies within the past three years. 
The fourth is the economist, Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, whose first forecast appeared in the June number of 
the AMEerIcAN Economic Review for 1911. 

According to the method used these business forecasters may 
be divided into two classes: first, those who construct a chart or 
diagram and let it do the forecasting; and, second, those who use 
the cartographical device merely as a basis to judge the trend of 

*The juxtaposition of the names Jevons and Benner may seem rather in- 
congruous. In extenuation it may be said that Benner deserves to be given 
prominence as the pioneer in the work of systematically forecasting business 
conditions in this country. Furthermore, while his writings received little if 
any recognition among economists, he had for a time a considerable following 


among business men. His methods, although crude, are not without points of 
resemblance to some at present in use. 
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graphic charts of the statistics of exports from Great Britain to 
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india and several American states, the most interesting of which 


was a diagram (see Chart A) showing a rythmic fluctuation in the 
mount of English goods exported to India covering a period of 
me hundred and seventy years, and which showed a low ebb in 
foreign trade on an average of once in ten years. These cycles in 
xports were due to the periodic variations in tropical harvests, for 
vhen the harvests failed, the famine-stricken ryot of India could 
ho buy the textiles of Lancashire. ‘The result of the consequenl 


falling off in exports was a commercial crisis in England, entailing 


numerous bankruptcies, and followed by a period of depression, 
h continued until the harvests of India again furnished a sur 
whi h could be exe hanged for English goods. The se pt riodic 


iations in tropical harvests, Jevons professed to believe, corres 
ponded w ith the solar periods. 

But while these charts showed periodic effects, there is no con 
lusive evidence as to the cause, for the conclusions of the astron 
omers regarding sun-spot cycles have not yet approximated scien 
tific laws, but are mere ly hypotheses, and therefore of no certain 

lity as a basis for predicting when we shall have crop failures. 
Nhe chart of Jevons, moreover, showed that there were no dis 

nective periodic fluctuations in the exports to non-tropical coun 
ries, such as the New England states, so that the efforts of Jevons 
» deduce laws of trade from a chart which would serve as a me- 
chanical forecaster of business conditions were not successful, and 

may be added that further economic investigations seeking to 
correlate commercial conditions with solar influences must be de 
ferred until astronomers can tell us more about the sun. It is a 
peculiar fact, however, that although nothing conclusive has ever 
been established regarding the periodicity of panics, many econo 

ists of scientific standing have clung to Jevons’ hy poth sis of ten 
year cycles as if it were a law, although really it is nothing more 
than a superstition as unfounded as the notion that thirteen is an 
unlucky number. 

But even if Jevons had been successful in establishing a law of 
pe riodicity in commercial crist s, it would not serve as an adequate 
basis for forecasting business in the United States, because. as 
stated above, any efficient method of forecasting business must take 
account of crops, politics, and banking conditions: and Jevons 
considered only crops. It is hardly fair to criticise Jevons on this 


score, however, as he was interested merely in tracing the origin 
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of commercial crises to planetary causes, and did not attempt to 
develop a system of forecasting business from year to year. 
Benner, however, formulated an hypothesis from which he be 
eved it possible to forecast panics and cycles of “ups and downs” 
prices with certainty, and though confessing ignorance of the 
uses determining these cycles, he assumed that their periodic 
ippearance could be expected “with as much certainty and astro- 
nomical exactness as the return of the eclipses of the sun and 
on.” His theory of price cycles was stated in his so-called 
“Cast Iron Rule,” which was that “one extreme invariably fol- 
ws another in all the operations of nature, in all the business 
fairs of man, and in all the ramifications of trade and industry.” 
(his rule when applied to the fluctuations of prices through a 
ries of years he considered “as persistent as the attractive and 


repulsive forces of the magnet, and as unchangeable as the laws 


f the Medes and Persians.” 

In verification of this theory of price cycles Benner published 
everal diagrams, the most important of which was a diagram 
of the ups and downs in pig iron prices (see Chart B), showing 

it from 1857 to 1888 pig iron cycles occurred at successive peri 

of eight, nine, and ten years, and also that in broad cycles 

of fifty-four years there were panics returning in successive peri 
ods of sixteen, eighteen, and twenty years. According to this dia- 
gram panics were to occur in 1891, 1911, 1918, etc., but as it 
irned out they occurred in 1893 and 1907. Pig iron cycles should 
ive culminated in 1891, 1899, 1908, etc., but in all these years 
except one pig iron prices were very low, and several points have 
been reached in the course of pig iron prices which did not cor- 
respond to Mr. Benner’s “Cast Iron Rule” as illustrated by his 

liagram. It is evident, therefore, that his attempt to produce a 
chart which would forecast business conditions was unsatisfactory, 
ind his method unworkable. 

{ would say, however, that in attaching importance to price 
cycles Mr. Benner was on the right track, and his work is highly 
suggestive, but he did not seem to have a clear understanding of 
what are called fundamental conditions. Though a keen ob- 
server, he did not discern the causes which produced the condi- 
tions of alternating prosperity and depression. He believed a 
high tariff together with greenbacks and a free silver currency 
to be necessary to prosperity, and the converse the cause of de- 
pression, while we know that the fear of cheap money legislation 
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used the panic of 1893, and a collapse of banking credit the 
nic of 1907. Im spite of his crude notions about the influences 
etermining business conditions, however, Mr. Benner’s Book of 
Prophecies, published in 1875 and in later revised editions, did 
uch toward the advancement of the study of fundamental con 
ditions and deservedly attracted a great deal of attention among 
business men. 
In the last edition of his Prophecies, published in 1900, Mr. 
Benner conclud d his forecast with the remark that he had been 
poor health for some time—*“the spirit of prophecy had nearly 
parted” —and hoped that “some enthusiastic and ambitious per 
n would take up the subject of Benner’s Book of Prophecies, 
ing the tables and prices up to date, and extend the cycles into 
far future.” The number of forecasters now in the field bears 
tness that his prayer has been answered. In fact, the “Theory 
of Action and Reaction” which Mr. Babson professes as_ the 
sis of his method of forecasting business, is the same idea, in 
e terminology of physics, as Mr. Benner’s “Cast Iron Rule” 
t “one extreme invariably follows another.”” Mr. Babson goes 
ne step further than Mr. Benner, however, and says that “action 


nd reaction are equal,” considering not merely the intensity of 
ch extreme but also the time of action. To illustrate this the 
ry. he plots statistics of business and financial factors above and 
low a line which represents the normal growth of the country’s 
iness (see Chart C), and says that the area within the graph 
ove the line must equal the area below the line, that is, th 
‘areas of prosperity and depression must be equal.” 

Now, this theory of action and reaction is scientifically correct 
for past periods for which the normal growth can be calculated 
from statistical data, for the reason that the line of “normal 
growth” is itself really an average of past business conditions. 
It might also be true of the future if there were no change in th 
normal increase of the volume of business. There are two factors, 
however, which may prevent new “areas” from being formed 
might be expected from the trend of past areas and line of normal 
growth. These factors are politics and crops. 


as 


For politics may 
so depress business and thus intensify and prolong the area below 
the normal line of growth that it will much more than equal the 
preceding area of prosperity above the line. This situation would 
doubtless be found in the period of depression from 1892 to 1897, 


if the area formed during this period were constructed below the 
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line of growth for the ten years preceding. Similarly, crop fail- 
ures may also continue a depressed area. But a good harvest or 
a succession of good crops may come just when the area of pros- 
perity above the line is vanishing, and this would check the down 
ward tendency of the area below the line so that it would not 
equal the preceding area above the line. In fact, according to the 
theory that action and reaction are equal, an area below the line 
should have developed during the latter part of 1911 and the year 
1912, but as a matter of history this area has not materialized 
is the theory requires. This the author explains by saymg that 
“owing to the increased study of fundamental conditions these 
areas should slowly decrease in size,” the area now to be de- 
veloped below the line being smaller than the preceding area 
above the line. This explanation, of course, virtually rejects the 
theory that action and reaction must be equal, and intimates that 
like the swings of a pendulum, the areas above and below the line 
will grow smaller with each oscillation. And since we believe 
that the principle of equality of action and reaction is true, as 
applied to past conditions where it is mathematically possible to 
make allowances for abnormal crop and political tendencies, we 
are inclined to believe that the inherent defect in the area plot 
lies in the impossibility of accurately predetermining the line of 
normal growth. All students of the subject recognize the fact 
that this line changes from year to year and that it is therefore 
subject to revision, but this necessity of constant revision of the 
line of normal growth vitiates the worth of the area plot as a 
device intended to serve as a mechanical forecaster of business 
conditions, for obviously the newest area will not equal the area 
preceding until the plot is reconstructed. Therefore, instead of 
being a machine which will forecast conditions, it serves only as 
a picture of past conditions. As such, it can be used to some 
extent as a basis of judging the future, if separate cognizance is 
taken of the crop and political outlook at all times, but this use 
is extremely limited because during a period of prosperity there 
is nothing in the area plot which will tell when a panic or period 
of liquidation may be expected. For in order to forecast a re- 
action in business, it is necessary to have an accurate knowledge 
of the condition of banking credit, and although banking factors 
are included in the area plot, they are averaged in with the busi- 
ness factors so that their especial value as a business barometer 
is obscured. 
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heck circulation, or the rate at which checks are passed from hand 


t Des Essars says that the great 


kable de posits is attained in the year the cris! 


Prof r Fisher savs his estimates for this c yuntry 
w ti greatest velocity at le st l yi ir be fore the crisis, t} 
city } \ £ beer re iched in 1899, L9YOL, 1906, al 
109, in each « preceding the year in which prosperity cul 
ted. 
It ems to be pretty well est ib ished that the velox ty of d 
urrency increases during business improvement and di 
es during industrial depression, that theoretically it should 
ve a good barometer of business conditions. The chief imp 
t to 1ts use as si has been the absence of act 


l l i uch he retofor 
e statistics. In fact, Fisher’s figures for velocities between 1896 


there being no data in existence fron 


1d 1909 are interpolations. 
le. Moreover, a chart of Fisher’s 


hick computations could be ma 


timates of the velocity of check circulation, the normal growt! 


having been eliminated, shows that there is no dependable ten 
cy from which the degree of normality of conditions can bé 
dged (see Chart D). It would appear, therefore, assuming 
the activity of deposits is a good barometer, that the chief 


fect in the “Equation of Exchange,” from the standpoint of 


‘asting, lies in the fact that it has been necessary to 
sta 


siness for¢ 


leulations of the velocities of deposit currency upon 


tics which are admittedly far from accurate. Before the “Equa 
m of Exchange” can become serviceable to the business world 


ing the trend of conditions, it will be necessary 
1] 


s an aid in forecast 
it the statistical data be obtained more accurately, as we 
ore frequently, than the present yearly estimates. 
From the foregoing it is evident that the attempts to produce a 
mechanical forecaster of busines 


As 


hart which would serve as a 
nditions have been unsuccessful, and rationally such a result 
should be expected, for the ups and downs in business do not 
return with the regularity of the changes of the seasons, and 
therefore cannot be forecasted vears ahead of time, except con 
litionally. The role of the successful business forecaster must hb: 
inalogous to that of the weather forecaster, who finds a dk pend 
ible basis for his work in the planetary movements which deter 
ine the seasons of the year, but whose immediate forecasts of 
snow, rain, heat, and cold must be based upon conditions actually 


existing in other sections of the terrestial atmosphere, and qual- 
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ified with regard to the direction of the wind. If there is a sudden 
shifting of the wind, the forecast must accordingly be modified. 
Similarly, the business forecaster can predicate his forecasts upon 
the general trend of fundamental conditions, but his forecasts, lik: 
those of the weather man, must be based on conditions actually 
xisting, particularly in the money market, and conditioned as 
to the future political and crop outlook. With any change in th 
political, crop, or international money outlook, the forecast must 
be modified accordingly. 

As a guide to judging future business conditions according to 
the above method, I have constructed a “Composite Chart of Fun 
damentals” (see Chart E). This chart comprises a business 
graph, a banking graph, and a graph to show the trend of thirty 
two leading stocks. 

In constructing these graphs each factor included has been 
tested separately and only those have been chosen which are good 
barometers in themselves. The business graph reflects an aver 
ige of the monthly statistics of bank clearings, railroad earnings, 
pig iron production and prices, commodity prices, imports, build 
ing, and immigration. The factors used in the banking graph 
are reserves, deposits, the rate of commercial paper, the percent 
age of loans to deposits, and the percentage of reserves to loans. 

It is absolutely necessary to obtain barometer figures for ea 
factor separately before combining all factors, because some fac 
tors manifest a seasonal variation which must be eliminated, whil 
others show a normal growth which must be reduced to a normal 
after determining upon a base year. Thus, bank clearings, rail 
road earnings, and pig iron production vary from month to month 
and show an increasing tendency over a period of years; money 
rates show a seasonal variation but no normal growth to speak 
of; while pig iron prices are a very good single barometer with 
out eliminating either seasonal variation or normal growth. The 
great advantage of treating each factor separately is easily evi 
dent, for a sudden change in the growth of any one will make 
little difference when averaged with the rest, while in Mr. Babson’s 
“Area Plot,” the location of the whole area is changed by changing 
the single line of normal growth. 

In the preliminary work of developing the “Composite Chart of 
Fundamentals” several factors other than those above mentioned 
were tentatively included and then rejected, such as the statistics 
for idle cars and for copper production and prices. But in case 
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THE TARIFF BOARD AND WOOL LEGISLATION’ 


During the second session of the Sixty-second Congress no less 
than six different bills were offered in the Senate and House as 
revisions of the tariff schedule levying duties on wool and manu- 
factures of wool. All of these bills, although differing widely from 
each other, were claimed by their framers to be based upon, or at 
least not at variance with, the findings of the Tariff Board in its 
report on Schedule K. Even the Democrats in their long attack 
on this report said in conclusion: “So far as conclusions can be 
drawn from the Board’s report, it furnishes nothing to justify 
any change in the rates proposed in H. R. 11019.”* Democrats, 
Progressives, and Republicans alike justified the rates in their 
respective bills by the facts and figures of the Tariff Board’s re- 
port. Naturally, all this was quite confusing to the average 
citizen and he asked repeatedly: “Why did not the Tariff Board 
recommend rates to Congress? And if it had undertaken this 
task, what rates would it have recommended?” 

In answer to these questions, in the first place, it should be 
said that the Tariff Board was never intended to be a rate-making 
body. Its friends aspired to make it a substitute, not for Congress 
in its legislative capacity, but for the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee in their capacity of collectors of tariff 
information. Under the Federal Constitution it is practically 
certain that Congress could not delegate legislative power to a 
board, but it can give power to investigate and report find- 
ings of facts. In the second place, these questions suggest a 
belief, common enough in these days, that there are certain rates 
which once suggested would be accepted by all as obviously cor- 
rect. To state this proposition is to answer it, for it must be 


* Neither the Tariff Board nor any member of it assumes any responsibility 
for the use made of the Board’s statistics in this article or for any observa- 
tions made about them. I take full and complete responsibility for the con- 
struction of the tables and for all the statements made and opinions ex- 
pressed.—W, S. C. 

*H. Rep. 455, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 66. H. R. 11019 is the bill passed by the 
Democrats of the House during the first session of the 62d Congress which 
was prior to the publication of the Tariff Board’s report. H. R. 22195 was 
identically the same bill introduced after the Tariff Board’s report was pub- 
lished. Both of these bills, after being modified in conference with the Senate 
Progressives, were passed by both branches of Congress and vetoed by the 
President. 
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The legislator who conscientiously endeavors to consider im- 
partially the arguments of the free-trader and the protectionist 
hard questions to answer. Shall Congress, for the sake of 
preserving a comparatively small number of fine merino sheep, 
irden the manufacturer directly and the consumer indirectly with 
duty adequate to protect the grower with the highest costs? 
Or shall Congress say that, since the cost of producing cross- 
| wool is negligible, it would be better to force all wool 
wers in the United States to produce this kind of wool by 
ng free wool as the United Kingdom has with her 31,000,000 
ep? Or shall Congress take a middle course and preserve such 
ts of the industry as are consistent with a moderate duty? 

y of these questions might be answered affirmatively from the 
port of the Tariff Board, but, whatever may be the correct at- 
tude to assume toward this great industry, all will surely agree 
t no board, however wise, should determine the answer to the 
stion. This question involves the problem of the nation’s 
policy toward its industries; and, as long as there are political 
stions, the question of the preservation or destruction of in 
stries will be, and most men would say ought to be, one of 
The subject is discussed somewhat at length here in order 

» show the nature of the efficiency problem. It must be clear 
t statistics are of little value in tariff making unless accom 
inied by sound judgment. ‘*Without judgment,” Mr. Emery 


ys, “statistics are useless; without statistics, judgment is un 


Having pointed out what would seem to be both political and 
nomic obstacles to delegating to an executive board general 
wer to recommend rates, a partial solution will be suggested. 
If it be admitted that a board be desirable, one of its powers 


ild, of course, be the accumulation of information on all phases 
the tariff controversy. On the basis of this information Con 


ess, having first laid down the political and economic premises 


which the board was to proceed, might request it to submit 

set of rates based on the premises laid down. Such questions 
hese might be submitted to the board for answer: (a) What 
] 


estic industry? upon the consumer? (b) What rate of duty 


‘aw sugar would eliminate the cane-growing industry of the 


"Emery, H. C.: The Tariff Board and its Work. Speech delivered at 
Chicago, December 3, 1910, p. 11. 
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out like the so-called tariff commission of 1882 to hold hearings, 
the personal would have overshadowed the scientific element and 
the board would have been little more than a poor substitute for 
the Ways and Means Committee. But the members of the board* 
realized that legislators needed, not more comments and figures 
compiled by interested parties, but a careful scientific investiga 
tion of each schedule of the tariff and this they began carefully to 
make. While considering the cost of production one of the phases 
of the problem deserving study, they did not limit their study to it, 
ind in the report many other phases of the question are carefully 
considered which have been obscured by the political significance 
attached to the cost of production. The work of the Tarifl 
Board, lamentably brief as it was, laid the foundation for a scien 
tific investigation of the tariff; it broke the grip on legislation 
which a few interested parties, by their knowledge of the tariff 
and by personal influence, had maintained, and it proved con 
clusively that the Almighty did not lodge all wisdom in the com 
mittee rooms of Congress. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that in the public mind the work 
of the Tariff Board and the cost-of-production theory of the Re 
publican platform of 1908 are inseparable and for that reason 
this theory is given prominence in this article. 

A subject which can only be touched upon in this article is the 
relative value of ad valorem and specific duties. In this country, 
as a rule, the advocates of revenue tariffs have favored the for 
mer; the advocates of protection, the latter. The Tariff Board 
made some very pertinent observations on this subject and stated 
that “from the point of view of protecting the domestic manu 
facturer by equalizing the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad by means of tariff duties, the system of specific duties 
is the natural and logical method.’” It has been said that a flat 
specific rate bears unequally upon those who buy wool, because it 
does not adjust itself to a wide range of prices. This is true. 
But it is equally true that a flat ad valorem rate gives very 


*At the time of the publication of the report on Schedule K the member 
of the Tariff Board were: Henry C. Emery, professor at Yale; Alvin H 
Sanders, editor of the Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago; James B. Reynolds, for 
merly assistant secretary of the Treasury; William M. Howard, formerly, 


congressman from Georgia; and Thomas W. Page, professor at University 
of Virginia. 

*Report of Tariff Board on Schedule K, 62 Cong., 2 Sess.; H. Doc. No 
342, p. 709. 
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against the wool grown on sheep of the crossbred type is negli 


rible.”™ 

I The costs from which the aver ge net charg of 11 cents 


I igainst wool raised in the western ranges was obtained are shown 
n Table 
RLI Net charge against wool produced the ra states 
Pou 
ott 
12.7 ‘7.7 £0.27 
l 4 ~ 60.2 
$54,085 4 14 
9 OS7 Q () 
11 aso 
es 
| ry . . 
he lhe costs from which the average net charge of 19 cents against 
“ the fine merino wool raised in the « istern states was obtained ar 
KS, shown in Table 2.8 
in 
1 Panie 2.—Net charge against fine merino wool produced in the 
eastern states 
Lia 
Ol 
i’ \ \ t 
cel t 
Nun } 
rea 7,934 $0.4 
hat 129,169 2 
ca 248,519 7 j | 
osts 92,979 100 
a Che conclusion of the Tariff Board that the net charge against 
tl wool grown on crossbred flocks in eastern United States is negligi 
1e 
nue le is based on the study of 159,396 pounds of wool. The total 
= receipts from the crossbred flocks investigated were $114,099.74, 
urge *Report of Tariff Board on Schedule K, pp. 376-377 
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legislator desires to levy a flat sp fic rate, it will require a 
ling to this calculation about an 18-cent rate to protect the 
wool-growing industry in this country without forcing any seri 
readjustment. 
determin what ad valorem ra Will give pr ( qu 
» 18 cents per scoured content pound Is a compiex pre Diem, | 
ol usly the per cent of protection fluctuates with thy pri 
[able 8 presents representative wools and the ad valorem duty 
equivalent to 17.75 cent 
ante 3 {d valorem rate on raz 
| ¢ ed D nee Per 
r t 
Port Philip scoured SO.4A87 50.45 
sidney coured, rood 77 1775 l 
South African, very best 507 1775 9.0] 
Sidney coured, average 95 L775 $4.94 
\ustr in crossbred, superi 167 1775 8.0] 
\ustralian crossbred, average 294 1775 
Here again much depends upon judgment, for by choosing 
ry | gh oor very low prices W dely divergent ad valorem rates 
n be shown to be required. In Table 3 representative foreign 
s have been ch n and the conclusion to be drawn from the 
ible is that $5 per cent, po sibly 10 per cent, protection . 
ssary to prot ‘t th eXisting conditions of the wool grow o 
iustry 
l ites le vied on raw we ol in the various bills mduced 
nto Congress in the second session of the Sixty-second Congr 
were 
Cummins bill ids ¢ Ss per cl n content } nd with provis 
t} tno rate 5] l ld b over 4 per cent 
Hill bill..... ...18 cents per clean content pound.” 
Pe nrose b « ts per in content pound. 
Underwood bill. .20 per cent ad valorem 
La Follette bill > per cen id valores 
Compromise bill. .29 per cent ad valoret 
> Amendment to H. R 5, proposed July 4, 1912 
‘HH. R. 22262, pro 1 March 22, 1912 
“Amendment to HI. R proposed July 27, 191 
proposed March 21, 191 
imendment to I. R proposed July 27, 1912 


“i. Rep. No. 1130, August 2, 1912 
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presents the costs of the Tariff Board*' which seem most nearly 
— present the board’s conclusions. 
The Tariff Board gave no elaborate statistics on the cost of 
ymbing and top making abroad. But it felt able, upon the ba 
f its information, to state the relative positions of the industry 
this country and in England. “In view of the facts related,” 


vs in conclusion, “it seems a fair statement that the cost 


king tops in the United States is about 80 per cent greater 
abroad.,’’- For a given product in England, therefor 
. cost of 100 units there would be in the United State 

t of 180 units. 

The foregoing conclusions are adhered to in subsequent cal 
on the costs of producing tops. In Table 5 the effect of ] 

p duties in the La Follette, Underwood, and Con promis¢ hil 


( pare 1 with the Tariff Board costs, The conclusions of 
the ible. it should be noted, consid nly the d erences in 


costs. 
In constructing this table English prices were taken for stand 
Taste 5 The net protection given to tops by the La Follette, 


Unde rwood, and Compromise bills compared with the 


findings of the Tariff Board 


Con 
Eng } 
toy Cost of LaFollette) Und 
t E.nglis) Englis} in ill 
¢ of ¢ 
$ 2486 $0.0274 $0.2112 $0.0739 $0 042 
274 6810 0509 O735 0420 ng 
g 0 3429 0516 OR4 
533 5076 45109 1579 nan” 
Rie 062 0] ] 154 
v ) 
Protection under 
La Follette Underwood | Compromise | Protect eedied accor 
Qualit } li bill ng to Tariff 
t 40 per cent)? 251 ent 2 per cent Board 
9s $0.0305 $0.0 $0.02 $0.02 
0343 0254 O23744 
0420 0317 O2307 04128 
64s 0558 0431 Q4528 
Total duty on raw wool. *Total duty on toy 


Report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K p. 642 
lhid.. pp 644-645. 
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protection and compensation given on tops by the Penros 

Hill bills with the total protection and compensation requir 
icccording to the Tariff Board. 


The Penrose bill levies a flat specifi rate of 98 ts n top 
d the rate under the Hill bill is 20 cents per pound and 5 p 
ent ad valorem. From these rates t! duty 1 ¢ tS per pou 
s arrived at. In computing the total protectio: compet 
tiol required according to the Tariff Board 18 nts is idopti i 
s t] du on thie cle concel ol wool rial ] 
for waste, 1 ents Was taken = pel if 
hat is, the duty which must be a in ordet ply to « 
p—) nsate the domestic top maker for the rise m thie price Ol } 
raw material duc to thie 1s cent duty Ol wool ‘| » 


pensatory duty was added the difference in conversion cost be 
tween here and abroad as set forth in column 11 of ‘Table 5.) TI 
last three columns in Table 6 iret the preceding th ee expres 
pe reentages. 

(one of the noticeable features of tre pe r ent yes in Tal le 


is the fact that the tops of low quality receive or require a lars 


luty than the tops of a higher quality. Such a difficulty aris 
nevit ibly from a flat specific compensat ry dl ty. in (1 

t rate of duty on raw wool is th fi 

t compensatory duty on the manufactured product should 
the same on all qualities. In practice, however, a flat specifi 


compensatory duty bears more heavily on the lower than on thi 


highe r qualities of product, and it results In i h J ! id \ lores 


equivalent on the lower qualities. Apparently, the practical thing 
to do is to grade the compensatory duties in order to retain, fi 

the point of view of protection, the advantages of specific du 

| and still eliminate the excessive duties on the lower qualit 

, On the basis of the premises of this article, then, what 
fair rate on tops? ‘Table 5 shows that 40 per cent ad valors 
is adequate, in most cases, if the duty on raw wool ts 35 pr ! 
id valorem, but a somewhat higher rate is defensible as w 

. observed from Table 6. <A decline in price would, 


make the calculations of this table useless. From the star pon 

of protection, if the duty on raw wool is specific, the duty on tops 
should also be specific. The conversion cost of tops 
pared with the material cost, relatively small and t 
iffected directly by the price of raw wool. For the protectionist 


the most desirable method for levying the dutv on tops would 
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that the cost of combing alone, not the cost of top making, has 
been added to the cost of converting tops into yarn, that is, the 


] 


50 per cent added to the cost of combing in computing the cost 

‘top making is not here added in computing the total conversion 

t of yarn. The reason for this is the fact that some of th 
costs incidental to a combing establishment are absent wher 

bing is merely one department of a spinning mill. 

In Table 8 the net protection on worsted yarns given by the 
La Follette, Underwood, and Compromise bills is computed and 
compared with the findings of the Tariff Board. 

In Table 8 the total cost of the yarn is computed in substan 

ly the same way as it was computed in the case of tops 
(Table 5), that is, an allowance of 12! per cent to cover dis 
tribution expenses and profit was taken from the price ; from the 
total cost was subtracted the English conversion cost in order 
» determine the cost of wool in one pound of yarn (column 5) 
Column 5 is then multiplied by the rates on raw wool in th 
respective bills in order to determine the amount of the yarn duty 

ded for compensation. Columns 9, 10, and 11 are the rates 
on yarn in the respective bills times the pric ind less the con 
pensatory duty. ‘The result gives the net protection furnished 
by each bill and should be compared with the protection needed 

rding to the findings of the Tariff Board (column 12). 

The protection on yarns needed according to the Tariff Board 

Table 8 is a minimum. The net protection given by even th 
La Follette bill falls in most cases slightly under the protection 
re juired, It may be fairly said that 3) per cent on the basis of 
55 per cent on raw wool is not, according to the Tariff Board, 
sufficient protection. The fact should be noted also th it a de cl re 
n the price of yarns would, under ad valorem duties, reduce the 
net protection given. 

Table 9 (p. 76) presents the total protection and compensa 
tion given by the Penrose and Hill bills, on yarns, and the amount 
required according to the findings of the Tariff Board. 

The yarn duty in the Penrose bill, as shown in column Q, is a 
graded specific duty—graded according to the count of the yarn 
The yarn duty in the Hill bill is a compound duty and the compu 
tations for the yarns in the table are shown in column 8. Columr 
+ shows the protection and compensation in cents required a 

rding to the Tariff Board and is made up of a compe nsatory 
luty of 23 cents per pound and the difference in conversion costs 
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for yarns as found in column 12 of Table 8. It will be noticed 


hat this compensatory duty is higher than the one recommended 
by the board when the duty on raw wool is 18 cents. ‘This 1s 


. concession to the critics of the board who said that the com 


pensatory duty should be based, not on the scoured content of 
rrease wool, but on the duty on scoured wool which in a bill with 


. duty of 18 cents on the scoured content of grease wool would 


ay at least 19 cents. In this article, therefore, the benefit of the 
doubt on this point has been resolved in favor of the manufacturer 
nd the compensatory duty has been based on the recommenda 


tions of the board for a raw wool duty of 19 cents.*® Columns 5, 


6, and 7 are columns 2, 3, and 4 expressed in percentages. Her 


t is found, as in considering the top duties of these bills, that th 


+ » 
Lilt 


duties are much heavier on the low grade yarns than on 
higher. ‘This defect can be corrected by properly grading th: 
specific part of the duties. 

Considering all the bills studied the method of levying th 
duties on yarns in the Penrose bill is the most desirable from the 
point of view of prot ction. “Yarns,” the Tariff Board Says, 
‘ 


‘are comparatively well standardized and their cost varies in 


certain regular relation to the fineness or count of the yarn. It 
is a simple matter, then, to adopt the specific system in this par 
ticular case. A duty can be assessed on No. 1 yarn and be mad 
to increase by a certain proportion with each additional count 
of yarn.”** These suggestions were followed by the framers of 
the Penrose bill. By referring to Table 9 it will be observed that 
a rate of 41 or 42 cents per pound on 2/60s is approximately 
in accord with the findings of the Tariff Board. This rat: 
should be graded up and down according to the count of th yarn. 

An ad valorem rate on yarns is, from a protective point of 


view, inadvisable, but if it is a lopted the rate should be at least 


50 per cent on the basis of 35 per cent wool. It was evident 
from Table 8 that the 45 per cent given by the La Follette bill 
was scarcely ample to cover the minimum difference in conversion 
cost. 
Woolk n and Worsted Fabrics 

When the question of the duty on woolen and worsted fabrics 
is taken up, a field is entered upon vastly more complicated than 

* Report of the Tariff Board on Schedule Kk, p. 626. 

* Ibid., p. 626. 

* Ibid., p. 710 
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Tani E 10. The ad valore m duty neCESSaATY to cover the ifferen é 8 r the ples 
pages 657 to 690) of the Tariff Bo rd's a A 
l 
Weight conversi wea english 
Name loth 7 t fe tal st 
= ver vd 1 1 lb 17 ff 
= cloth lott a ib 
Valued at not more than 40 cent pe 
pound ] 
4 Women’s cotton warp sacking 8.5 ) 
13. Men's faney woolen suiting 16 118 9 
Valued at more than 40 and not more 
than 60 cents per pound 
14 Fancy woolen overcoating 18.5 1347 116 
| Fancy woolen overcoating 16. 166 
28 Men’s fancy woolen suiting 13.0 O49 119 
Valued at more than 60 and not mors 
than 80 cents per pound 
i Worsted Panama 4.2 0438 s yt 6872 
24 Fancy cotton worsted 6.7 OOTT ey 9 
Brilliantine 3.7 0290 i715 74 
8 Women’s homespun 8.2 Ot i74 - 
| Woolen tweed 12.2 0007 699 1706 6368 
12 Women’s worsted serge 9.0 0438 | 
15 Women’s worsted cheviot 10.0 0431 7 O06 17 6869 | 
16 Covert 11.6 767 141 17 73 
22 Men’s blue serge 14.0 O434 O16 117 P20 H594 
23. ~Men’s blue wersted serge 12.0 0410 783 7364 
25 Fancy cassimere 16.0 4 1852 6423 
27 Women’s cheviot 13.0 O441 O402 HSS 
32 Fancy fine woolen 12.0 O76 S44 
34 Fancy worsted suiting 11.5 0420 i 
41 Black thibet 17.0 al 4 
Valued at more than 80 cents and 
not more than $1. per pound ; 
10 Women’s all-wool blue serge 7.5 0488 OF77 S407 
17 Women’s all-wool sacking 10.5 23 IID 
24 Fancy cotton warp worsted 13.0 20 99 8 ss 9496 
26 I ancy cotton warp worsted Lis O264 6 927 SO87 
30 | Faney worsted . 14.0 0500 64 69 54 
33. Covert wool . 14.0 10 177 770 9176 
37 Men’s black clav worsted 16.0 484 671 T15 moo 11 
44. Woolen overcoating 4.0 198 8257 
46 Uniform 21.0 H4 16 
Valued at more than $l. and not 
more than $1.50 per pound 
5 \ll-wool batiste 196 135 se 1.436 
6 \ll-wool Panama 17 M468 1244 109 1.14890 
20 Women’s all-wool broadcloth 93 1] 4 
36. Men’s blue serge 18.0 7 1.1489 
38 Fancy worsted suiting 11.5 0460 r 52 1.214 
42. Men’s light weight blue serge 13.0 O488 1111 ys 4179 1.2293 
45  Men’s fancy half worsted suiting 13.2 16 1124 1.3548 
47 Black unfinished worsted 15.0 0492 1007 ROD 1.1471 
48 Men’s unfinished worsted 14.0 0488 11 1.0998 
19 Men’s serge 13.( 188 1.1 
Valued at more than $1.50 per pound 
52 Silk mixed worsted 14.2 500 +44 6542 1.664 
53. Men’s unfinished worsted 14.5 
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11. The duties on wool n and worsted fabrics under the Hill bill | R | j [ Bi. 


Weight in Price per Per cent of Compensa- \d valorem \d | | | ( ‘ | \ 
ounces per pound wool in cloth ory duty ite ce | 
vard based on H ‘ 
ple No. Classification ‘ rate of 1S 
ired col 
Woo 
Valued at ) more than 40 
cent } inn 
8.5 $0.3971 11 
13 16.0 41.1 
Valued at more than 40 cent 
ind not more than 60 cent 
per pound 
18.5 4116 100 G00 14 
16.0 166 100.0 600 
13.1 5900 4 
\ ilued t more than 60 cent 
ind not more than S80 cent 
per pound 
2 6.7 6285 17.2 17.11 
3.7 7715 68.7 L786 { 
12 90 7209 100.0 HOO 14 
16 11.6 vires) | 100.0 
14.0 6594 100.0 2600 { 638 
2'3 12.0 7364 100.0 { { 
25 16.0 6423 100.0 69 wi) 10.18 
27 13.0 betel 100.0 { 
11 17.0 7752 100.0 HOO 
Valued at more than 80 cents 
ind not more than Sl per 
pound 
10 7.5 8467 100.0 609 15 
17 10.5 8356 100.0 15 
D4 13.0 9496 52.3 1360 15 { 14 1 
11.2 S687 48.1 1251 5 4 14.4 
30 14.0 9414 100.0 15 
33 14.0 9176 100.0 HO 4129 
37 16.0 9895 100.0 15 45 2s 11 
14 74.0 8257 100.0 15 yal 19 140 
14 1.0 100.0 15 14 1.41 6.4 1.4 
Valued at more than $1 and 
not more than $1.50 per 
pound 
5 2.6 1.4362 100.0 50 718 
6§ 1.7 1.1489 100.0 IH00 74 | 4 
7 3.7 1.3038 100.0 G00 0 | 
36 18.0 1.1489 100.0 G00 74 45.1 
388 11.5 1.2140 100.0 G00 50 607 ~ 11.42 1.4 
4. 13.0 1.2293 100.0 6147 1.15 1.15 
45 13.2 1.3548 100.0 ( 19.19 } 
4.7 15.0 1.1471 100.0 G00 f 
18 14.0 1.0998 100.0 50) 5499 - 73.64 
19 13.0 1.1050 100.0 73 
Valued at more than $1.50 per 
pound 
53 ) 100.0 260% aan ] | 71.95 lf 9 
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land, of the top in this fabric is 3.5 cents per pound and the 
corresponding cost for 1.24 pounds is 4.34 cents. By this means 
all the figures in column 2 were computed. 

In making one pound of sample No. 22 approximately 1.13 
pounds of worsted yarns were used—.60 of a pound were used 
in the warp and .53 of a pound were used in filling; 2, 24s were 
used in the warp. According to the Tariff Board the difference 
in conversion cost between this country and England of 2/24s is 
6.31 cents per pound and the corresponding figure for .60 of a 
pound would be 3.79 cents; 1/12s were used in the filling. While 
no cost was given for 1/1s by the Tariff Board, a fair estimate 
on the basis of the costs given would make the difference in con- 
version cost between this country and abroad for one pound of this 
yarn 5.04 cents and the corresponding cost for .53 of a pound 
would be 2.67 cents. Adding 3.79 cents and 2.67 cents the result 
is 6.46 cents—the difference in conversion costs between this coun- 
try and abroad of making the yarn in one pound of sample No. 
22. ‘This method of calculating the yarn costs was followed in the 
case of each sample and the results are to be found in column 3. 

The American weaving cost for sample No. 22 was 22.2 cents 
per yard and the English weaving cost was 11.93 cents per yard.*" 
The latter cost was subtracted from the former in order to obtain 
the difference in the weaving conversion costs per yard between 
this country and abroad. This difference per yard was then re- 
duced to the corresponding difference per pound or 11.7 cents. 
In this manner each of the costs in column 4 of Table 10 was 
computed. 

Column 5 is the sum of columns 2, 3, and 4 and shows the total 
difference in cents per pound between this country and England of 
converting wool through all the processes into finished cloth. For 
sample No. 22 this cost is 22.5 cents. 

It next became necessary to determine the price on which the 
duty would be assessed if the fabric in question were imported. 
Under the present administration of the customs, this price would 
of course be the foreign price. The Tariff Board did not give 
prices for the samples under discussion, but it did give the total 
costs. Upon the basis of the total cost the price is computed. 
Recurring to sample No. 22: The total English cost, i. ¢., both 
material and conversion costs, for this sample was 49.11 cents per 


* Report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K, p. 665. 
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l Wi 
5 \l 
6 \l 
7 \l 
8 Wi 
9 Wi 
10 Wi 
12 Wi 
14 Fa 
15 Wi 
16 Co 
17 Wi 
20 Wi 
21 
22 Me 
23 Me 
25 Fa 
27 Wi 
28 Me 
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32 Fa 
33 Co 
34 ka 
$6 Me 
37 Me 
38 
41 BL 
42 Me 
14 Wi 
45 Me 
46 U1 
47 Bl 
48 Me 
49 Me 
52 Sil 
53 Me 


BLE 13.—Rates of the Underwood, La Follette, and ¢ ompromis ¢ bills applied to sam ple s in the Tarith Board rep pages ¢ TL pare 
Tariff Board findings 
l 2 ) 
UNDERWOOD BILI LA FOLLETT ERE COMPROMISE BILI 
nple No. Name of cloth Per cent a ; 
Price on Cost of raw Compensa Protective Needed dl ( r | ‘ ‘ Ne ‘ ( ‘ | tective Needed 
which duty material per tory duty duty valorem to torv dut 1 il 
Is assessed cent cover co ‘ 
per yard ve m cost er 
5 All wool batiste 2S 1 
6 All wool Panama $4 61 12 s 
7 All wool batiste 0) 60 12 
8 Women’s homespun 10) 70 14 
9 Woolen tweed 19 70 14 
10 Women’s all-wool blue serge 10 60 12 
12 Women’s worsted serge 11 11 
14 Fancy woolen overcoating 67 13 i 
15 Women's worsted cheviot AS 11 | 
16 Covert 56 65 i 
17 Women’s all-wool sacking Os 14 6 { 
20 Women’s all-wool broadcloth 59 67 13 
21 ancy woolen overcoating 52 71 14 
22 Men's blue serge 5 
a3 Men’s blue worsted serge 60 1. 
25 ancy cassimere 69 14 : 
27 Women’s cheviot 56 62 12 
28 Men’s fancy woolen suiting 63 13 11 
30) Fancy worsted ; $2 °° 67 13 ° 
32 Fancy fine woolen .. 67 18 
34 ancy worsted suiting 55 55 11 16 ) 
36 Men’s blue serge . 1.29 72 14 
37 Men’s black cl Ly worsted 99 658 14 
38 Fancy worsted suiting .. S7 72 14 
41 Black thibet ... $2 65 13 | 
42 Men’s light weight blue serge 1.00 66 13 7 4 
14 Woolen overcoating .. 1.24 71 14 
45 Men’s fancy half-worsted suit 
46 Uniform 1.29 75 15 
47 Black unfinished worsted 1.08 66 13 i 
48 Men’s unfinished worsted 96 58 12 bal 6) 
49 Men’s serge . 90 63 13 7 
52 Silk mixed worsted ; 1.48 65 13 7 9 
53 Men’s unfinished worsted 1.45 51 1 i 
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to. The costs of producing worsted yarns were taken from the 
report on Schedule K and in those cases where costs were not 
given for particular counts, the costs of these were estimated on 
the basis of the costs given. The costs of cotton yarns (when a 
part of a sample) were taken from the Tariff Board’s report on 
Schedule I.*! No costs of carded woolen yarns are given by the 
Tariff Board, but it is generally recognized in the trade that the 
conversion cost of these yarns in the United States is one half 
cent a cut and in the absence of anything better, this estimate has 
been used here. 

These detailed explanations of Table 10 have been made for the 
purpose of being frank with the reader. Differences of opinion 
unavoidably arise in a subject as complicated as the one under 
consideration. There is no desire to force any conclusions on the 
reader and therefore the methods of computation are set forth 
plainly and the result left to the judgment of him who reads. 


The Hili bill (known officially as the Payne bill), prepared by 
Congressman Hill of Connecticut, was a careful attempt to frame 
a wool bill based on the findings of the Tariff Board. It received 
the unanimous support of the Republican minority in the House, 
but was repudiated by the Republican senators. Table 11 shows 
the duties on woolen and worsted fabrics under the Hill bill and 
compares them with the compensation and protection required by 
the Tariff Board report. 

The Hill bill provides that the compensatory duty on fabrics 
shall be levied only upon the “wool contained therein.” ‘This idea 
was not recommended by the Tariff Board, but it was generally in 
favor among the advocates of lower duties. It only in part cures 
one of the evils of the present law—that of excessive duties on 
cheap fabrics—since shoddy goods still pay the whole of the 
compensatory duty. A graded specific duty would without doubt 
be more equitable. Since it was adopted, however, by Congress 
man Hill, it is taken into consideration in Table 11. Column 3 
shows six fabrics containing less than 100 per cent of wool anc 
the compensatory duty in column 4 is calculated only on the actua! 
wool content. Congressman Hill followed the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board both as to the amount of the compensatory 
duty®* and as to grading the ad valorem duties on cloth.** In 

" H. Doc. No. 643, 62 Cong., 2 Sess. 


" Report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K, p. 626. 
* Tbid., p. 710. 
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each fabric is of the total cost, and is used as a basis for comput 


ing the compensatory duty under the respective bills. The net 
protection given by each bill is then determined by subtracting the 
compensatory duty in per cent from the actual duty levied on 
cloth by each bill and the result is compared with the needed ad 
valorem protection according to the computations which were 
made in Table 10. The method by which the table was con- 
structed will be made clearer by an example. Of the total cost 
of sample No. 22, 55 per cent is material cost. The rate on raw 
wool in the Underwood bill is 20 per cent, and 20 per cent of 55 
per cent is 11 per cent, the proportion of the Underwood duty on 
cloth required to compensate the manufacturer for the rise in 
price of his raw material, due to the 20 per cent duty on raw 
wool, The 11 per cent is then subtracted from 40 per cent (the 
Underwood duty on cloth) to obtain the net protection under this 
bill (column 4). The same method was pursued in making the 
computations for the La Follette and Compromise bills. If a 
flat ad valorem rate on cloth be admitted desirable, Table 13 
seems to show that the La Follette rate of 55 per cent with 35 
per cent on raw wool is substantially in harmony with the findings 
of the Tariff Board, although from a protection point of view 
60 per cent would be more nearly correct. The other two bills 
are clearly too low. 


It is stated in good faith by men intimately acquainted with 


P wool manufactures in the United States that the industry can 
not exist with anything less than a prohibitive duty. If this 
proposition be accepted, the rates on cloth in the Penrose bill can 


be defended; it is also true that a different method of calculation 
would have to be pursued in interpreting the statistics of the 
Tariff Board. It was assumed at the beginning of this article, 
however, that a competitive rather than a prohibitive tariff was 
to be framed and that the rates desired were simply to equalize 
competitive conditions for the American manufacturers on the 
basis of the existing economic organization. It is believed that 
° the general level of rates on cloth in the Hill bill is defensible 
from this standpoint. The method of levying the compensatory 
duty in the Penrose bill is more commendable than that of the 
Hill bill. A carefully graded specific compensatory duty would 
remove the excessive duty on the cheaper fabrics and still preserve 
the desirable features from the protection point of view of specific 
duties. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. By Cuarues A. Ext 
woop. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1912. 
Pp. xi, 417.) 


This is a good book with a misleading title. It should have 
been called “The Sociological Interpretation of Psychology.” It 
presents evidence to support certain sociological theses but does 
not give the elementary facts needed for an unbiased judgment 
of the value of this evidence. The statements of those in one 
science about facts in another science are subject to many limi 
tations. It is so easy to pick out what is favorable and to neglect 
other interpretations that great care is needed to prevent one 
sided conclusions. Such care our author has not taken. It is 
hard to determine whether he has erred because of carelessness 
or dogmatism. He is careless if he failed to read widely before 
writing; he is dogmatic if with the full evidence before him he 
wrote as he did. The real issue is whether a sociological or an 
economic interpretation of psychology has the greater value, and 
yet the author does not seem to know that for two centuries 
economists have been striving to interpret psychic phenomena in 
harmony with economic facts. He apparently thinks that eco 
nomic interpretation begins and ends with Karl Marx. 

All economists and sociologists must know something of psy 
chology and biology. The way, however, in which we come to this 
knowledge is a matter more of personal than of general interest. 
What a given sociologist knows about psychology is for him 
important, as it was important for me to discover what an econo 
mist could know about biology. I excuse my excursions in the 
biological field because at the time I wrote there were no books on 
biology emphasizing the facts needed by an economist. At present 
there is hardly a corresponding excuse for sociologists or econo 
mists to write books on psychology or biology. In recent years 
several texts have appeared amply meeting the needs of the stu 
dent of social science. If a clear statement of the doctrine of 
evolution is desired, he can find it in Crampton’s The Doctrine of 
Evolution; if he wishes correct information about the recent 
development of psychology, he can read Partridge’s Genetic 
Philosophy of Education. 
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we find certain alterations slowly taking place that adjust men in 
their environment. Language is more flexible than function and 
its changes represent progress in adjustment more accurately 
than do changes in function. The fourth test is thought changes 
which are increasingly mobile, but still slow and indefinite. The 
fifth is wealth; the sixth is social surplus; the seventh is health; 
the eighth is culture; the ninth is the social sentiments. If the 
measures of progress are put in this order, the increasing mobility 
of the later ones becomes manifest and from them increasingly 
definite measures of progress are obtained. The psychological 
tests are not of much consequence because the emotions, while of 
supreme importance, are unchanged and do not therefore afford 
measures of progress. We get more objective measures as we 
pass along the series from structure through wealth to the social 
sentiments. The student should not, however, accept any one 
test as final, but getting evidence of progress in one field should 
check it up in other fields. 

The economist prefers evidence that can be readily measured. 
This does not mean that he is a materialist, but that evidence 
objectively tested is better than indefinite measurements of psychic 
structure. All science tends to pass from the more indefinite but 
subjective facts to those objective enough to be measurable. An 
illustration of this is given by our judgments of the weather. 
The earlier man judged whether or not it would rain by the color 
of the setting sun or by the rings around the moon. To change 
from such evidence to the reports of the Weather Bureau indi- 
cates not a disregard of the aesthetic value of the color of the 
setting sun but an increasing regard for the next day’s activity. 
The ring around the moon and a weather bureau report are 
simply two kinds of evidence brought to bear on a common end. 

I am stating these facts not to discredit the work of Dr. Ell- 
wood, but to contrast economic and sociological thought. The 
difference is not between a broader and a narrower science, but 
between definite propositions in a common field. Progress either 
comes through race struggle or it comes through coéperation. 
Whether the emotions or wealth give a better measure of progress 
is a question of evidence. Those who believe that wealth gives a 
better measure do not by that mean that emotions are unim- 
portant; they merely mean that wealth is more objective. 

This is the second proposition about which sociologists and 
economists differ. A third difference is a problem of origin. If 
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dence of careful work and of great industry. Dr. Ellwood is the 
kind of man from whom more is to be expected. A man who 
states his theses boldly and defends them clearly may be wrong, 
but failure to him means reorganization of evidence from which 
new progress will come. I shall look forward with interest to Dr. 
Ellwood’s next book and believe that it will be as much in ad 
vance of the present one, as this book is superior to any other 
he has published. 
Smon N. Parren. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Cours d’Economie Politique a VUsage des Etudiants des Facultés 
et Ecoles de Droit. Vol. I. La Production, la Consommation 
et la Plus Grande Partie de la Répartition. Vol. 11. La Fin 
de la Répartition et la Circulation Suivies d’un A ppendice 
sur les Finances Publiques et d’un Appendice sur les Particu- 
larités Economiques de VEgypte. By Grorcres BLaANcHarp. 
(Paris: Auguste Pédone. Vol. I, 1909; Vol. II, 1912. Pp. 
vi, 710; 907.) 

In general form and method of treatment Professor Blanch 
ard’s Cours is very similar to the typical French Manuel d’Eco 
nomie Politique. It is based upon the works of Beauregard, 
Cauwés, Leroy-Beaulieu, Colson, and Gide; and, as one might 
infer from this list, the prevalent tone is that of French optimistic 
liberalism, somewhat tempered at points by the criticism of Cauwés 
and others. German and American writers seem to be little known 
by the author, but Mill, Jevons, and Marshall are drawn upon. 
It is a merit of the Cours as compared with many French works 
that some attempt is made to digest the theories of the Austrian 
school. The author, of course, is opposed to socialism (to which 
he constantly refers) and to “solidarité.” 

Among the first general characteristics of the book to impress 
one are its encyclopedic character and its eclecticism. In its 
sixteen hundred pages it ranges over the whole field of pure and 
applied economics, excepting only public finance—and that sub 
ject is discussed in an appendix! Were it only indexed or ar 
ranged alphabetically, it would serve as a dictionary of political 
economy; and it would be the better adapted for this use from 
the fact that it presents a brief statement of rival theories on each 
point. The encyclopedic character of the book is heightened by 
its arrangement. The order of topics is modified by the exigen 
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entrepreneur as one who assumes those risks of the business which 
are due to the fact that he (the entrepreneur) (1) combines labor 
and capital in order to direct their application to land, (2) owns 
the resulting products, and (3) endeavors to sell them for mor« 
than the expenses in wages and interest. Thus, the entrepreneur 
affords a certain service, runs a certain risk, and has his special 
advantages. ‘These points, however, are inseparable; and profits 
covers all. 

It is also of interest to note that the part on distribution is 
begun with chapters on socialism and on property rights. Long 
ago it was suggested by Rodbertus that the most logical way to 
discuss distribution would be to state the desiderata of a good 
system before describing the existing imperfect one. 

Another good feature of the book is its emphasis of the clos: 
relation which exists between law and economics. Economics is 
defined as the study of the relations which exist among men living 
in society—in so far as men have for their objects their own well 
being. This emphasizes the true social point of view: not all 
means of gaining wealth are treated, for some are forbidden by 
conscience and others by law. In a word, some are anti-social. 

As one turns from the perusal of a manual like that under dis 
cussion, the question occurs, Why do we have so few such works 
in America? ‘Taussig’s recent manual is the only work which 
can be compared with it. Surely there would be room for a 
treatise covering the whole body of knowledge on economic mat 
ters, stating and weighing various theories, and bringing out the 
numerous qualifications which have to be made in order to ap 
proximate the whole truth. It must be helpful to an author to 
try to state and classify all variations and qualifications, and 
to weigh and synthesize different theories; and many readers 
would find it helpful. 

Lewis H. Haney. 


University of Texas. 
O} 


Source Book in Economics. Selected and Edited for the Use of 
College Classes. By Franx A. Ferrer. (New York: Thi 
Century Company. 1912. Pp. 385.) 

Seven years ago, at the Providence meeting of the American 
Economic Association, the success of a prospective attempt to col 
lect a useful volume of collateral readings for the elementary 
course in economics was gravely doubted. Professor Bullock’s 
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nomics, and from Jenks and Lauck’s T'he Immigration Problem; 
and so on. The readings thus present concrete facts lying be 
neath the more important concepts and principles, and illustrate 
them in an interesting and illuminating manner. Brief editorial 
notes precede each selection, making more certain the student’s 
grasp of the chief point at issue. 

The beginner in economics is ordinarily in much need of enthusi 
asm for his subject and of information on the organization of in- 
dustrial society. Therefore, whether a class is composed of 
twenty or fewer students and the method of drill in reasoning is 
adopted by the instructor; or of more than twenty students and 
the method of emotional appeal is perforce predominantly em 
ployed, a reading book for use in connection with the text on 
principles should accomplish at least two results: it should give 
the student, within the space limits permitted, the widest possible 
knowledge of economic structure; and it should help to give him 
a livelier interest in the analysis of principles than can be given 
by the study of the usual textbook alone. Judged by this test 
Professor Fetter’s volume deserves warm commendation. 

Perhaps the ideal book of supplementary readings for the be- 
ginning course would be one in which illustrative matter, gathered 
from a variety of representative sources, is recast, rewritten, and 
“adapted” to the purpose in hand so as to present a systematic 
whole. Such a book, however, might not repay the editor for the 
expenditure of his time and energy since newer and fresher sources 
of material are constantly produced, and the work would need 
to be done over at frequent intervals. The bulletins issued by 
the University of Chicago show a tendency in the right direction 
for selections are, in some instances, “adapted,” i.e., to some ex- 
tent rewritten, in order to give them more telling effect. When 
these bulletins take their final form in a volume available for gen- 
eral use, an acceptable additional facility will be made to those 
now at hand for making the elementary course a still more im- 
portant feature of the curriculum. 

Don C. Barrerr. 


Haverford College. 


NEW BOOKS 


Dietzer, H. List’s System und die nationale Wirtschaftspolitik. 
(Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1912. Pp. iii, 52. 2 m.) 


Fisner, I, Suggested problems for teachers for use with elementary 
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SrerreNn, G. F. Die Grundlage der Soziologie. (Jena: E. Dieder 
ichs. 1912. Pp. 183. 3 m.) 

Tutte, A. Lujo Brentano und der akademische Klassenmoralismus. 
(Berlin: Otto Elsner. 1912. Pp. 174. 2m.) 


Watsu, R. The principles of industrial economy. (London: Kin 
1912. Pp. 272. 6s.) 


Warp, L. F. Glimpses of the cosmos. To comprise twelve volumes. 
(New York: Putnam. 1912. $2.50 each.) 

Woop, G. C., compiler. Dr. Chalmers. The opinions concerning po 
litical economy and social reform. Compiled from his writings. 
London: Douglas. 1912. Pp. 118. Is.) 
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The Evolution of Industry. By D. H. Macerecor. Home Uni- 
versity Library, No. 28. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1912. Pp. 254. $.50.) 


To “describe the recent changes which have given us the pres 
ent condition of the working classes,” is the author’s purpose. 
Thus he hopes to “help to explain the unrest which is so great a 
feature of this critical time,” and, while stopping at the thresh 
old of socialism, upon which Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald has al 
ready contributed a volume to the Library (cf. American 
Economic Revtew, vol. I, p. 628), to make his study a way of 
approach to that larger question. 

The key to industrial evolution in the nineteenth century, in 
which alone Professor Macgregor studies it, he finds in the two 
methods by which invention has met the pressure of growing popu 
lation upon land which does not grow: in the discovery of re 
sources, and in the discovery of processes—of new appliances, of 
new skill, and of new organization which has itself resulted in 
large measure from new appliances and from skilled specializa 
tion of laborers. How this has come about is the subject of th 
third chapter, which gives an admirable survey of the reasons why 
“the great feature of the last quarter of the century is the extent 
to which politics become concerned with the social results of 
industry.” 

In chapter 4 certain root problems—education and child labor, 
women in industry, the minimum wage—are taken up, chiefly 
through the medium of recent British legislation. Therein Pro 
fessor Macgregor finds three phases of “the modern attitude.” 
The first is the dawning recognition in industry, as long before 
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Changing America. By Epwarp AtswortH Ross. (New York: 
The Century Company. 1912. Pp. 236. $1.20.) 

The reader of Changing America must not expect the same 
luminous and comprehensive consideration of the course of Ameri- 
can social and economic transformation as he obtained of the 
Chinese in Mr. Ross’ Changing Chinese. The more recent book 
consists of a number of occasional essays or addresses about dif- 
ferent phases of modern American life, which are pulled together 
partly by an introduction and partly by some consistency of sub- 
ject matter. The separate essays contain the results of much 
shrewd observation of contemporary tendencies. The author 
points out, for instance, that the worst obstacle to peace and 
disarmament consists in the varying birth-rates of different coun- 
tries. Or again he remarks that the prevailing political radical 
ism in this country, unlike that of the nineties, is “no frothing up 


of economic distress.” The reader will be interested throughout 
by the citation of many interesting and sometimes inaccessible 
facts, by the sense of the author’s close contact with the realities 
of contemporary American life, and by a liveliness of phrasing 
and epithet that sometimes goes to extremes. He might well put 
the book down, however, with some disappointment due to the 
fragmentary and frequently uncritical treatment of the material, 
but with the hope that some day Mr. Ross will give to the public 
that more systematic account of the newer United States, which 
he is so well qualified to write. 


HERBERT CRrOLY. 


England’s Industrial Development. By Artuur D. Innes. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xvi, 374. 
$1.60.) 

An Introduction to English Industrial History. By Henry 
Auisopp. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. 
Pp. xl, 151. $.60.) 


The remark of Mr. Innes that there is no superabundance of 
brief guides through the intricacies of English industrial history 
is unquestionably true. His work and that of Mr. Allsopp, both 
bearing the imprint of 1912, do something to relieve the situation. 
The plan of the first of these books is to divide English history 
into three periods, the Middle Ages, the Mercantile Period, ex- 
tending to 1763, and the Period of the Industrial Revolution, ex- 
tending to the present. The field in which the author is most in- 
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Mr. Innes seems to underrate the completeness of the disap- 
pearance of the ideal of individualism in recent times; but that 
is a matter of personal judgment. Just what economic or social 
theories are at any time dominant is difficult to determine. There 
is far less clearness and far less homogeneity in men’s ideals than 
we are apt to imagine; theory has followed rather than preceded 
both practical action and legislation, and the whole influence in 
social history of generalized conceptions has probably been less 
than is attributed to them in this and most other books. 

It is significant that the last five chapters in this book have 
nothing to do with its title, strictly interpreted. Legislation on 
hours of labor and strikes for the recognition of trade unions are 
certainly not matters of industrial development. As a matter of 
fact the condition of the mass of the people has forged to the 
front as the great question of our age, and has superseded inter- 
est in the actual processes by which wealth is created or exchanged. 
In the multiplicity of occurrences and complexity of social move- 
ments during recent times the author has preserved clearness, 
fairness, and good judgment; and we can only echo his pious hopes 
that the general reader may enjoy the book as much as the writer 
and the reviewer have. 

Mr. Allsopp’s book is still shorter and more elementary than 
that just described. In fact it is hard to picture the class that 
needs so much “writing down” to. Nevertheless if the whole story 
is to be given in 150 pages, simplicity and vivacity are no mean 
virtues. But sometimes concreteness and vivacity may be obtained 
at the expense of scholarship, even of truth. Mr. Allsopp’s de- 
scription of the tenants of a manor in the time of William the 
Conqueror meeting to cast lots for the possession of the strips in 
the open field, is a quite fanciful and quite incorrect picture. We 
know absolutely nothing of the origin of the system of scattered 
strips. That it was a device for attaining fairness of division is 
purely a guess; that the open field acres were distributed annually 
by lot during the Norman period is purely a fiction. The sup- 
posed conversation in a process of barter between a peasant and 
a blacksmith is almost equally inconceivable. The “barter stage” 
is probably a myth. There is not a single contemporary state- 
ment of its existence in mediaeval England. What preceded ex- 
change through the medium of money was either a state of com- 
munal ownership, of possession of only what one himself made, 
or of no possessions at all of an exchangeable kind. 
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omissions. Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars might well have been 
included, and doubtless there are other examples of the failure to 
include appropriate material. In the reviewer’s opinion the bibli- 
ography needs compression more than expansion. The editor 
should not list Gibbins’ Industry in England if she is not prepared 
to give the titles of other and better books of the same class 
(Warner, Cheyney, etc.). The books on continental agrarian 
history might well be omitted altogether, for the selection from 
them appears to be perfectly arbitrary. The list includes Dareste 
de la Chavanne and Doniol, and omits See; it includes Fustel 
but not Glasson or Flach; it includes Seeliger but omits reference 
to Lamprecht, Inama, Wittich, etc. The editor had to face a 
difficult question in determining whether she would include gen- 
eral constitutional and legal histories of England, and may have 
done wisely in deciding against them; but she can scarcely justify 
her course when the list omits Stubbs and Pollock and Maitland, 
but includes Waitz and Brunner; when it omits Kemble but in- 
cludes Maurer. 

Miss Moore is not consistent in her bibliographical practice. 
Occasionally she gives the place of publication of a book, and 
notes the fact if it appeared as part of a series; as a rule the 
bare date of publication is the only information offered. The 
reviewer holds this to be a serious departure from good biblio- 
graphical usage, and must express the hope that it does not rep- 
resent a settled policy to be followed later by contributors to the 
series of bibliographies of the London School of Economics. In 
other respects editor and publisher have done their work well; 
misprints noted (in titles 60, 710, 793, 845) are of trifling 
importance. 

Cuive Day. 

Yale University. 


La Toile Peinte en France au XVII‘ et au XVIII" Siécles: Indus- 
trie, Commerce, Prohibitions. By Evcarp Depirre. (Paris: 
Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1912. Pp. xvii, 271. 9 fr.) 


Students of economic history have long been familiar with the 
efforts made by various European states, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, to protect the old established domestic manu- 
factures of wool, linen, silk, etc., against the growing vogue of 
East Indian textiles. Depitre has investigated a longitudinal 
section of this field, and in his book presents the first compre- 
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jamais été exacte que momentanément et localement: dun 
facon générale, la liberté d’user de la toile peinte a toujours 
été suffisante pour alimenter un important commerce clandestin et 
une contrabande active” (p. 122). The profits of the sn uggel rs 
were so great that they could suffer the capture of two thirds of 
their goods and still prosper. The risks of capture wer 
slender that they were covered by an insurance of 10 per cen! 
(p. 136). 

After 1740 the government rapidly abandoned any effort at 
real enforcement of the laws and soon agitation for repe il be grein. 
Perhaps the most illuminating part of the book is that which pr 
sents, with copious extracts, the battle of the pamphl ts and th 
press for and against repeal. The partisans of the old manufac 
tures formed a secret cabal, and furnished a standardized pe tition 
of grievances, as it may be called, by the use of which, from all 
over France, the government was inundated with memoirs showi 
. remarkable unanimity of opinion against the toiles peintes. 

The abandonment of repression was due in part to its failur 
and to the growth of laissez faire ideas, but among the othe: 
coéperating causes the author emphasizes the role played by th 
improvement of printing technique. The foreigner had discovered 
how to print attractive and durable calicoes, and the Frenc! 
“surprised their secrets.” 

The final chapter of the book sketches the development of 
calico manufacturing after the ban was lifted in 1759, and the 
oscillations of legislation down to the outbreak of the Revolu 
tion. 

The book is based upon a wide use of unprinted and printed 
materials ; the bibliography covers pages ix to xvii. A compari 
son with the defective treatment of the subject in Levasseur’s last 
volume (Histoire du Commerce de la France, vol. 1, pp. 497-498) 
indicates sufficiently the worth of Depitre’s labors. 

G. C. SELLERY. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Abbé de Saint-Pierre: Homme et 'Oeuvre. By Joseru Drover, 
(Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. 1912. Pp 
vill, 397. 10 fr.) 


M. Drouet’s comprehensive monograph on the seventeenth-cen 
tury abbé, academician, philanthropist, and “apothecary of 


Europe,” as his contemporaries styled him, is a thorough and 
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agriculture about 1800. The first chapter describes the technical 
and economic conditions affecting the chief products of agri 
culture; a second describes the organization in regard to land 
tenure and leadership; and a third describes the feudal charges 
on agriculturists, and discusses their economic, social and politica! 
effects. The book is based on an imposing array of printed 
sources (pp. 215-230), and also on manuscript material from 
the federal and provincial archives. A tendency to grandilo 
quence appearing in the more general passages does not impair 
the practical quality of the bulk of the work, which is executed 
with a judgment and precision that testify to excellent scientific 
training, and give good promise for the future. 

Swiss agriculture at the end of the old régime was marked by 
the relative importance of the pastoral element compared with the 
arable, and by the predominance of small peasant properties. 
The proprietors were often in debt, and labored generally under 
feudal charges, of which the oppression was felt more keenly as the 
cultivators began to produce for the market, and sought to im 
prove their methods of production. The opposing interests of 
debtor and creditor, of country people and city people, roused 
the peasants to a consciousness of class, and made them ripe for 
a revolutionary movement, when this began among the enlightened 
members of the city population. 

In this substantial book the author has made a mere beginning 
on the comprehensive project, which would include similar studies 
of Swiss industry and trade, social classes, and social and political 
movements. We hope the project may be continued and com 
pleted. 

Cuive Day. 


Die schweizerischen Industrien im internationalen Konkurrenz 
kampfe. By Dr. Perer Hetxrich Scumipr. (Zurich: 
Art. Institut Orell Fiissli. 1912. Pp. 297. 6m.) 


In the first part, the author reviews in a suggestive rather than 
in an exhaustive and comprehensive way the geographic location 
of Switzerland, its natural resources, its laboring population, its 
capital and its importations of large quantities of raw materials 
and of coal. He also discusses the influx of foreign workmen. 
Dr. Schmidt views the latter with apprehension; however, hi 


expresses the conviction that the tendency towards large-scale 
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Zur Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte. By 
Wattuer Murer. Leipziger historische Abhandlungen, 
XXII. (Leipzig: Quelle und Mayer. 1910. Pp. xii, 92. 
3.20 m.) 


This study, a Leipzig doctoral dissertation, written under the 
direction of Seeliger and Doren, is much above the usual standard 
of its class. The author, after a survey of the various theories 
about the origin of the craft gilds, goes again over the ground 
covered by his predecessors, beginning with the Capitulare de 
villis, to determine the status and organization of the industrial 
class in the early Middle Ages, and seeks then to demonstrate the 
origin of the craft gilds from manorial groups ( Aemter, officia), 
organized under masters in this early period. The author ranges 
himself, therefore, with those who adhere to the “Hofrechtliche 
Theorie,” and places himself in opposition to the followers of 
Von Below, who assert that the gilds arose in the independent as 
sociation of free industrial laborers for the exercise of market 
monopoly. 

Curiously enough, almost simultaneously with the appearance 
of this study, a student of Von Below published one similar to it 
(Wilhelm Gallion, Der Ursprung der Ziinfte in Paris, Abhand- 
lungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte, herausgegeben von 
Von Below, etc., Heft 24), in which he drew from a portion of the 
same material absolutely contradictory conclusions. The present 
condition of the problem is well illustrated by this situation. Miil 
ler adduces evidence, more or less plausible, of organization of 
dependent artisans in the early period, argues that the local 
grouping of artisans made some organization natural and neces- 
sary, and believes that Strassburg furnishes an example of con- 
tinuous development from manorial “officia” to the later gilds. 
Too often, however, the significance of his texts depends upon 
the meaning which he reads into them, and of a contrary inter- 
pretation he says simply that “it must be rejected.” The follow- 
ers of Von Below have an advantage in that the formation of 
gilds by free association is an uncontested fact of the later period, 
and they challenge the advocates of manorial origins to show the 
slightest difference between these and the earliest gilds. 

The best part of Miiller’s work is that in which he analyzes the 
position of the early class of artisans, and shows that the same 
man could be unfree in that he was a manorial dependent, while 
economically he was free in the sense that he could devote a con- 
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Kapitalismus” in Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1912, vol. CXLVII, 
pp. 17-86; S. Schechter in the New York Times, Sunday, March 
3, 1912, Magazine Section, part V, p. 10; Samuel Schulman in th 
{merican Hebrew, vol. XC, pp. 695-697, 713 (April 5, 1912), 
iddress delivered before the “Judaeans,” New York; and E. R. A. 
Seligman in the American Hebrew, vol. XC, p. 523, March 1, 
1912, New York Tribune, Feb. 26, 1912, and New York Times, 
Feb. 26, 1912, reports of discussion before the “Judaeans,” New 
York, Feb. 25, 1912. A collection of these printed reviews would 
be valuable in supplementing and correcting Sombart’s work in a 
comparatively new field of inquiry. 


Max J. Kou er. 


Géographie Economique. L’Eaploitation Rationnelle du Globe. 
By Pierre Ciercer. (Paris: Octave Doin et Fils, Editeurs. 
1912. Pp. 473. 5 fr.) 


The book by Pierre Clerget treats economic geography as a 
study of “the exploitation of the earth,” while social or political 
geography examines the relation of the state to the land: the two 
parallel sciences together constituting human or anthropo-geogra 
phy. In accordance with this definition, the emphasis is on man 
rather than nature, that is, on human activities as conditioned by 
nature, rather than on nature in relation to man. For this 
reason, the classification of the work, in the series of which it 
forms a part, as “applied sociology,” seems not altogether amiss. 

Part I is devoted to the environment. Characteristically, there 
is only one chapter on the physical environment, while there are 
three on the human environment, including population, cities, and 
labor conditions. Part II has to do with the development and 
forms of extractive industries, other than mining; and part III, 
with mining, manufactures, and transportation. The arrangement 
is thus topical rather than regional, and the method of treatment 
is discursive rather than didactic, the purpose being to explain not 
so much what is as how it came to be. As a result, there is a 
notable moderation in the use of descriptive matter and statistics. 

The work contains little that is new and it is open to criticism 
in places, particularly in the chapter on physical envirenment. 
On the whole, however, it is a convenient digest of the extensive 
French literature on the subject; and it may be especially com- 
mended to such as still adhere to the old view of economic geogra- 
phy as merely a study of natural controls of industry. 
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Freck, A. A. Kanada. Volkswirtschaftliche Grundlagen und welt- 
wirtschaftliche Beziehungen. Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, 10. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. xiv, 367. 13 m.) 


Foster, W. The English factories in India. Vol. VII. 1642-1645. 
(London: Henry Frowde. 1912. 12s. 6d.) 


Gippins, H. de B. Industry in England. Historical outlines. 
Seventh edition, revised. (London: Methuen. Pp. 506. 10s. 
6d.) 


GraNncer, F. Historical sociology. A textbook of politics. (New 
York: Dutton. 1912. Pp. xiv, 241. $1.25.) 


Green, F. E. The awakening of England. (London: Nelson. 1912. 
Pp. 369, illus. 2s.) 
A plea for the revival of agriculture in England. 


Grirris, W. E. Belgium: the land of art, its history, legends, in- 
dustry, and modern expansion. (London: Constable. 1912.) 


Gricaut, M. Cours de géographie industrielle. (Paris: Dunod et 
Pinat. 1912. Pp. vi, 320, maps. 4.50 fr.) 


Harti, G. Die wirtschaftliche Organisation des deutschen Bauge- 
werbes in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. (Berlin: Parey. 1912. 
Pp. 237. 4.50 m.) 


Heirporn, A. Die deutschen Kolonien. Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, 
98. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1912. Pp. 180. 1.25 m.) 

Furnishes information regarding the physical aspects of the 
various colonies and protectorates of Germany. The physiographic 
and ethnographic description of each colony is followed by a some- 
what unsatisfactory account of its economic activity as well as of 
the development work done by the Germans. S..L.. 

Hovey, C. The life story of J. Pierpont Morgan. (New York: 
Sturgis & Walton. 1912. Pp. 352. $2.50.) 

So far as the internal evidence of the book shows, the author, 
who is a journalist, has not obtained any special information from 
Mr. Morgan himself which would entitle him to act as biographer, 
nor does he possess any qualifications for the task other than those 
of an easy style and a fair mind. The book is based upon printed 
records, newspaper articles, and current gossip. Lacking intimate 
knowledge of his subject Mr. Hovey has written a general account 
of the industrial development of the last fifty years, with especial 
emphasis upon those enterprises with which Mr. Morgan is popu 
larly identified. E. L. B. 

Ites, G. Leading American inventors. (New York: Holt. 1912. 
$1.75.) 

InuGen, R. Geschichte und Entwicklung der Stickerei-Industrie des 
Vogtlandes und der Ostschweiz. (Annaberg: Graser’s Verlag. 
1913. Pp. viii, 120. 2.80 m.) 
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Tarpot, F. A. The new garden of Canada. (New York: Cassell. 
1912. Illus. $2.50.) 


Tawney, R. H. The agrarian problem in the sixteenth century. 
(New York: Longmans. 1912. Pp. ix, 464. $3.) 


Tovtmin, H. A. Social historians. (Boston: Badger. 1912. $1.50.) 


VinocraporF, P. G., editor. Oxford studies in social and legal his 
tory. Vol. III. The estates of the Archbishop and Chapter of 
Saint-André of Bordeaur under English rule, by E. C. Lope; One 
hundred years of poor law administration in a Warwickshire vil 
lage, by A. W. Asuiey. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1912. $4.15.) 


\ 


= 


aLLACE, D. M. Russia. Revised edition. (London: King. 1912. 
Pp. 784. 12s. 6d.) 

There are new maps showing the zones of vegetation and mineral 
deposits and the density of population. 


‘arNER,G. T. Tillage, trade, and invention. An outline of industrial 
history. Eleventh edition. (London: Blackie. Pp. 206. 2s.) 

First published in 1899; has met with wide approval. Author 
has made a complete revision, but no new landmark representing 
recent development has been added. 


\ 


uippEN, G. C, and Scuorr, W. H. Pennsylvania and its manifold 
activities. (Philadelphia: Local Organizing Committee of th 
Twelfth International Congress of Navigation. 1912. Pp, 287. 

Almost half of the volume is devoted to the subject of transpor 
tation; the extractive and manufacturing industries are briefly de 
scribed; the growth of cities and the subject of education are con 
sidered; but agriculture, commerce, and banking are omitted. So 
far as it goes the work is well done, both the historical develop 
ment and the present situation being adequately presented. Ther: 
are many excellent illustrations. 


E. L. B. 


INGERTER, C, A., editor. History of greater Wheeling and vicinity, 
a chronicle of progress and a narrative account of the industri $s, 
institutions and people of the city and tributary territory. (New 
York: Lewis Pub. Co. 1912. Two volumes, illus. $20.) 


Ww 


———— The Argentine Republic in 1911. (New York: Ar 
gentine Consul-General. 1912. Pp. 16, illus. Gratis.) 
———— Economic development of France in 1910 and 1911. 


Report by H. M. Consul-General at Paris. (London: Wyman. 
1912. 8s.) 


_ Documents inédits sur l'histoire économique de la 
Révolution frangaise. (Paris: Leroux. 7.50 fr.) 
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Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


CopeLtanp, M. T. The cotton manufacturing industry of the United 
States. Harvard economic studies. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
versity Press. 1912. $2.) 

CritcHet, J. T. and Raymonp, J. History of the frozen meat trade. 


(London: 1912. Pp. xviii, 442. 10s. 6d.) 


Dentro, K. Die Bischweiler Tuchindustrie. (Strassburg: K. J. 
Tribner. 1912. 2.50 m.) 


GeELLERT. Eisen und Alteisen in ihren technischen und wirtschaft 
lichen Beziehungen. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. 
vi, 78. 2.50 m.) 


GrossMANN, H. Die chemische Industrie in den Vereinigten Staaten 
und die deutschen Handelsbezichungen. (Leipzig: Veit & Co. 
1912. Pp. v, 85. 3.50 m.) 


Marscnoss, C. Die Maschinenfabrik R. Wolf, Magdeburg-Buckau, 
1862-1912. (Berlin: Springer. 1912. Pp. 162, illus. 8 m.) 

SNELLMANN, G. R. Recherches sur l'industrie du papier en Finlande. 
(Helsingfors: Imprimerie du Sénat Impérial de Finlande. 1912.) 

WinporF, H. Die thiiringische Porzellanindustrie in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart. (Leipzig: W. Schunke. 3 m.) 

ZinGLer. Die Zuckerproduktion der Welt und ihre Statistik. (Magd 
burg: A. Rathke. 1912. Pp. viii, 90. 2.50 m.) 


Statistics of the American and foreign iron trades. 
Part I of the annual statistical report for 1911. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Iron and Steel Assoc. 1912. Pp. 104.) 


Centenary lectures. Delivered at the celebration of 
the first commercial gas company to sell gas as an illuminant, held 
at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Apr. 18-19, 1912. (New 
York: Am. Gas Institute. 1912. Pp. 174, illus.) 


Transportation and Communication 

The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway. A Study of the Proposed 
Channel, Terminals, Water Craft, Freight Movement, and 
Rail and Boat Rates. By Arruur 

(Chicago: A.C. McClurg. 1912. Pp. x, 133. $1.00.) 
In this reprint of articles which have appeared recently in the 
“Journal of Political Economy,” Mr. Shelton confines his in 
vestigations to the field indicated by the subtitle of the mono 
graph, purposely ignoring the kindred subjects of land reclama 
tion, flood control, and water-power development. The study is 
based upon current governmental reports, supplemented by. in 
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lems of monopoly, of government, of democracy, and of the dif- 
fusion of intelligence is but faintly suggested. ‘The last-named 
limitation of the work is emphasized, rather than corrected, by th 
fact that certain of these larger problems are suggestively touched 
upon in the preface. 

For the author’s treatment of his subject under the limitations 
which he seems consciously to have imposed upon himself, I have 
only commendation to offer. The general arrangement seems to 
me the proper one, though some readers will doubtless differ. As 
the author acknowledges (p. vi), “in the treatment of a subject 
so complex . . . it is not easy to decide how far its presentation 
should be strictly chronological or how far it should be mounted 
in ‘longitudinal sections’ exposing its salient features.” The first 
third of the book consists of four chapters on the general history 
of the post office; the remainder embraces seven chapters on the 
principal technical problems of the service. Those who are in- 
terested in history simply as history, will be disappointed in the 
distribution of the material, but few such are likely to read a 
serious post office history. On the other hand, those who seek to 
study the economic problems of the post office in the light of 
history can hardly fail to find Mr. Hemmeon’s arrangement most 
satisfactory. There is just enough preliminary history to give 
the remaining chapters the proper setting. 

Aside from an excess of zeal in avoiding the spectacular, the 
emphasis of the book is well distributed; the relative importance 
of the various problems seems to be well considered; trivial mat- 
ters, though not neglected, are at least subordinated; weighty 
matters are given due attention. In so long and intricate a 
history it is no slight merit to preserve a true sense of perspective. 
With consistency the author depends exclusively upon official infor 
mation—state papers, reports, and journals. He did not have 
access to the originals, but he used the calendars and other 
printed sources faithfully and successfully. He has written in 
entire independence of other authors. Joyce is the only post 
office historian whom he consults, and he cites him sparingly, 
realizing that “writing as a post office official at the end of the 
nineteenth century Joyce hardly appreciated the conditions which 
his predecessors had to meet” (p. 256). The author is also to be 
commended for the historic tolerance consistently displayed in 
dealing with the policies of former days. 

Finally, the study deserves to be described as comprehensive. 
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petition of districts, as he terms it, may be relied upon to 
ibout progress. But Mr. Robertson fails to point out 

the intensity of the stimulus will vary materially with thé 
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Boac, G. L. Manual of railway statistics. (London Railway 
Gazette. 1912. Pp. 185. ks. ) 


CLEVELAND and Powe... Railroad finance. (New York: Appleton. 
1912. Pp. xv, 462. $2.50.) 
To be reviewed. 


Ferront, F. Un ’amministrazione ferroviaria di Stato: le ferrowme 
Prussiane, 1879-1911. (Bologna: N. Zanichelli. 1912. Pp. 200.) 


Graves, A. G. Before the Interstate Commerce Commission, memorial 
asking for one national interchangeable railroad mileage ticket. 
(Chicago: Peterson Linotype Co. 1912. Pp. 32. $1.) 


Huser, P. Deutsches Post- und Telegraphenwesen unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtiqung der gesamten Literatur. (Munich: Andelfinger. 
1912. Pp. xi, 98.) 


Hummet, H. Baden und die Eisenbahnqemeinschaft. Karlsruhe 
q 
i. Bad.: G. Braun. 1912. 0.50 m.) 
JacKkKMAN, W. J. and others. Express service and water transporta 
tion. (Minneapolis: University Extension Society. 1912. Pp 
432.) 


JackMAN, W. J. and others. Freight rates and classifications. (Min 
neapolis: University Extension Society. 1912. Pp. 420.) 

Mewinik, J. Die Hamburg-Amerika-Linie. Ein geschichtliches Uber 
blick von 1847 bis auf die Gegenwart... (Darmstadt: E. Roether. 
1912. Pp. 78. 0.80 m.) 


Minor, G. H. The Erie system; a statement of various facts relat 
ing to the organization and corporate history of the various com 
panies controlled. (New York: Wilbert Garrison Co. 1912. Pp. 
xii, 576.) 

Mossop, C. P. Railway operating statistics. (London: Railway 
Gazette. 1912. 65c.) 

Pueups, E. M., compiler. Selected articles on government ownersh Pp 
of railroads. Debaters’ handbook series. (Minneapolis: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1912. Pp. xxxi, 179. $1.) 

A brief of 9 pages is followed by a bibliography of 11 pages, 
supplemented by about 175 pages of extracts from various peri 
odical articles. On the whole, good judgment has been shown in 
the selection of the articles. 


Picarp, E. Die Finanzierung nordamerikanischer Eisenbahnqesel 
schaften. (Jena: G. Fischer. 1912. 6 m.) 

Szittey, B. Osterreichs volkswirtschaftliche Interessen an der See 
schiffahrt. (Vienna: L. W. Seidel. 1912. Pp. v, 103. 2.50 m.) 


Teusert, W. Getreidefrachien und Getreideverkehr auf deutschen 
Eisenbahnen und Wasserstrassen. (Berlin: C. Heymann. 1912. 
Pp. viii, 103. 5 m.) 
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This is a revision and enlargement of the author’s book of the 
same title published ten years ago. The changes that have taken 
place in the money and stock markets during this interval have 
been mainly those due to the commercial growth of the nation. 
The scope of Wall Street is divided by the author into four prin 
cipal parts: (1) foreign exchange; (2) domestic credits or that 
part of the internal trade of the country which is settled by drafts 
on New York; (3) promotion, by which capital is directed into new 
enterprises; (4) stock exchange loans for both investment and 
speculation. 

These branches of the money market are detailed fully and 
minutely in chapters 3 to 20, with admirable clearness, and with 
out error perceptible to the reviewer. Most of the processes 
described are so familiar to the habitual readers of the Review 
that a recapitulation of them would be superfluous. The Stock 
Exchange Clearing House, however, is a puzzle to many well 
instructed persons. ‘To this a chapter of eleven pages is given. 
The essential feature of this machine is the same as that of the 
Bankers Clearing House; that is, each broker settles all his trades 
with the clearing house instead of settling with the individual 
brokers. The transactions are reported to the clearing depart- 
ment by means of tickets, showing the securities and the prices. 
At the conclusion of the day’s business the total is shown on a 
clearing sheet together with the net amount of securities and 
cash due from, or to, each broker. The borrowing of shares is 
included among the purchases, and the lending among sales. Of 
course many trades cancel each other in whole or in part, and 
the balance only is settled by delivery or cash payment. On the 
9th of May 1901 (a panic day), the total sales of shares were 
3,336,695 and the value of the share balances was $129,800,000 
but the cash balances required to settle this great total were only 
$5,461,700, and the time required to make this settlement was no 
greater than it would have been if the sales had been only 100,000 
shares. The saving of time, labor and negotiation of loans is 


enormous. The business could not be carried on in its present 


volume without the clearing system. 

Chapter 24 on Panics might be made clearer by a definition of 
clearing house loan certificates. We are told on page 349 that 
when panic follows a commercial crisis, “banks contract their 
loans, forced liquidation sets in, weak houses are driven to the 
wall, failures are announced, general bankruptcy is threatened, 
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Not only will the investor be instructed by these volumes, but 
many economists will find them useful and suggestive. The larger 
work covers the entire field of bond investment with the exception 
of industrial bonds. Bonds supported by taxing power, es 
pecially those of states and municipalities, are given detailed 
consideration. The treatment of this subject is clear and thor 
oughgoing. ‘The exposition of the mathematics of bonds is quit 
idequate for every practical purpose. On the bonds of corpora 
tions the treatise is less satisfactory. An excessive amount of 
pace is given to an elaborate classification of bonds, a matte: 
which might well have been relegated to a glossary. Elsewher 
ilso descriptive matter in abundance is furnished on topics which 
require careful analysis together with ample specific illustrations. 
On railroad bonds, for example, a summary account is given of the 
various kinds of data to be found in railroad reports. But in th 
absence of detailed analysis of the reports of particular roads 
over a series of years it may be doubted whether the exposition 
will start investors very far on the way toward intelligent dis 
crimination in the purchase of railroad bonds. 

The effect of rising commodity prices on the market quotations 
of bonds with distant maturities is a matter to which investors 
seem now to be giving somewhat belated attention. Mr. Cham 
berlain, by a process of reasoning far from convincing, reaches 
the conclusion that this depressing influence is not likely to con- 
tinue very much longer. One may venture the opinion that the 
bond houses in the interest of investors would be well advised to 
insist that issues of bonds should mature within a relatively short 
period—say from ten to fifteen years. 

Aside from this question the smaller volume contains all, and 
upon some points more of discussion of problems of general in 
terest relating to dealings in bonds; and will, therefore, serve 
every purpose for most economists. While the enormous expense 
of marketing bonds under the present system of distribution is 
recognized by the author, he seems hopeless of any appreciable 
improvement in the future. It is argued that under any other 
arrangement, such as sales through local bankers as agents, the 
bond houses would cease to protect the issues which they have 
marketed. The reasoning here is not entirely convincing since it 
would be necessary for the bond houses to cultivate and keep the 
good will of the local bankers through whom their securities were 
marketed. 
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Capitalization. A Book on Corporation Finance. By W. H. 
Lyon. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. 

xi, 296. $2.00.) 
‘his is a serious work, written by an intelligent and well-in 
yrmed author with considerable skill at analysis. It discusses 
he instruments of capitalization, i.e., the various kinds of s¢ 
irities issued, “trading on the equity,” a phrase said to be of 
od English usage but not familiar on this side of the Atlantic, 


itered stock,” “financing an expansion,” “amortization,” th 
marketability, and 


} 


vm of securities, various factors affecting 


ipitalization and the state.” 
Professor Lyon has set himself the difficult task of writing 
th for the experienced and the inexperienced. Consequently 


irts of the book are too elementary for the readers who may 


profit from other parts, while for beginners there is danger 


that much of the book will be as hard to comprehend and to ré 


ember as the printed notes of a game which one has never 


played. On the whole, the book would give more satisfaction if 
the author had left the beginners to pick up what they could on 
the street, and, instead of covering so wide and heterogeneous a 

ld, had examined exhaustively a few peculiarly interesting di 
visions of his subject. The book improves as it advances toward 
But the last chapter, Capitalization and the 


problems. 
a brief and dispassionate summary of the 


ite, after giving 
problems involved—problems which are now stirring this nation 
from one end to the other—leads the way to no conclusion, exct pt 
conclusion that a conclusion cannot be reached. 
‘The most entertaining portion of the book is that which shows 
ingenuity used in devising such phrases as “first and refund 


mortgages, “consolidated” mortgages, ete. Excellent illus 
rations are given of the imposing descriptions of bond issues by 
rie Railway, tending to conceal the fact that they represent 


i 
The chapter on amortiza 


only sixth, seventh, and eighth liens. 
tion is also very interesting and the author’s special knowledge of 
the customs of banking houses which offer the public compara 

tively small issues of public utility bonds gives picturesqueness to 
his treatment of this portion of his subject. 

needless inaccuracies. For example, on page 32 the 
are 


There are 
author states that American Telephone convertible bonds 
convertible into common stock at 140 before March 1, 1918”: on 


page 49, speaking again of these bonds, he states, “They are 
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and of the Massachusetts Gas Company, than of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company might well be analyzed by him. 

The book is marred by the intrusion on blue paper, between 
the pages, of advertisements of other works by the same author. 


J. F. Moors. 


The New Industrial Day. By Wiviiam G. Reprievp, (New 
York: The Century Company. 1912. Pp. ix, 213. $1.25.) 
The author’s fundamental idea is that of a close relation bi 
tween the “conservation of human resources” and what is called 
“scientific management.” He discourses on this text both co 
piously and effectively, and there is abundant illustration of sound 
and humane business practices supplied out of a long and suc 
cessful career in business. Although a firm believer in scientific 
management, Mr. Redfield objects to the idea that the system can 
be made automatic in its operation. The most important plank in 
the new industrial platform must consist in close coéperation and 
sympathy between the management and the workmen. The ex 
periment will fail unless a management, in introducing the new 
system into its shops, does so quite as much in the interest of 
the welfare of the employee as in that of the reduction of unit 
costs. 


HERBERT CROLY. 


NEW BOOKS 


ALLEN, S. E. The diagrammatic presentment of the accounts of local 
authorities. (London: Gee & Co. 1912. Pp. 60, 19 diagrams. 
8s.) 


Brackrorp, K. M. Employers’ manual: instructions to employment 
supervisors and other executives in the use of the Blackford em 
ployment plan. (New York: The Emerson Co, 1912. Pp. 47. 


Burnier, A. A B C des opérations a la bourse de New-York et des 
placements en valeurs mobiliéres aux Etats-Unis. (Paris: Font 
moing et Cie. 1912. 3.50 fr.) 


CamMpBELL, T. F. Campbell’s actual accounting. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1912. Pp. 267. $2.) 

Coturer, W. M. Law and practice in bankruptcy under the national 
bankruptcy act of 1898. Fourth edition by W. H. Hotchkiss. 
Ninth edition with amendments of 1903, 1906 and 1910, and with 
decisions to July 1, 1912, by F. B. Gilbert. (Albany: M. Bender 
1912. $9.) 

ComsBat, F. L. Manuel des opérations de bourse. (Paris: Berger 
Levrault. 1912. Pp. xi, 383. 6 fr.) 
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Smitu, C. W. Unnatural prices. London: King. 1912. Is.) 

Spear, R. H. Scientific auditing. Detroit: Commercial World Pub. 
Co. 1912. Pp. 63. $1.) 

Srarrorp, J. How to make money. (London: Swift & Co. 1912. 
ls.) 

Wueeter, G. W. Bookkeeping for beginners. (London: Gee & Co. 
1912. Pp. 39. 1s. 8d.) 


Witiiamson, J. G. Counting-house and factory organisation. (Lon 
don: Pitman. 1912.) 


Cyclopedia of practical accounting. (Chicago 
American Technical Society. 1912. $12.80.) 


Poor’s handbook of investor’s holdings. 1912 edition. 
(New York: Poor's Railroad Manual Co. 1912. $15.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Concentration and Control: A Solution of the Trust Problem in 
the United States. By Cuarves R. Van Hise. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1912. $2.00.) 

In this readable volume of modest dimensions and hopeful spirit, 
President Van Hise has furnished to the general reader as well 
as to the student of economics an admirable handbook. His 
painstaking examination and orderly pre sentation of the facts 
concerning nearly thirty separate industries, their capital, out 
put, growth, and tendency to combination, are as useful as they 
are fair. <As to the facts of the case, the book deserves a place 
beside Professor Wyman’s admirable compendium of the law. 
With these two volumes at hand, those who advocate the regula 
tion rather than the destruction of legitimate industrial combina 
tions, will find ready support for their doctrine. 

President Van Hise makes out a strong case for regulation not 
of monopoly but of powerful industrial combinations, which to 
him seem inevitable. Monopolies are not to be tolerated. 

If a corporation be found to be a monopoly and therefore to b: 
unreasonably in restraint of trade the commission should give the 
orders as to the modifications of the business which are necessary so 
that the corporation shall cease to be a monopoly. Such orders might 
go to the extent of disintegrating the existing organization, if th 
monopoly be such that the public interests cannot be adequately pro 
tected without such action. 

He suggests that no corporation should be permitted to control 
more than a specific percentage, say from 40 to 6@ per cent, of 
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codperation in business is a world-wide tendency in this twentieth 
century. To attempt to overcome it by restrictive legislation and 
acts of the court is futile. No one will advocate returning to the 
condition of very numerous small manufacturers. We must have that 
degree of concentration which will give the greatest efficiency. 

This then is the core of his argument. Efficiency! No mon 
opoly, for that limits efficiency and injures the public. Freedom 
for combination and coéperation, without monopoly, but under 
governmental control to observe and to prevent any developing 
tendency toward unfair practices or public injury. For such 
work the courts are not equipped and therefore it should be car 
ried on by an administrative commission. 

Upon the question of remedial legislation four points are pre 
sented as essential to any new legislation: (1) a declaration that 
by restraining trade to such a degree as to control the market a 
business by that fact becomes of public interest; (2) a definition 
of reasonable restraint of trade in such manner as to permit co- 
operation; (3) a declaration that any restraint of trade is un 
reasonable that does not permit free competition ; and (4) a 
prohibition of unfair practices, such as are enumerated and indi 
cated on pages 225-226. Seven other points are presented as 
calling for consideration and possible adoption: (1) requirement 
of publicity; (2) price regulation; (3) conservation of natural 
resources ; (4) conduct of business in accordance with good social 
conditions; (5) payment of fair wages; (6) if advisable, sed 
dubitante, the limitation of issues of stocks and bonds: and (7) 
the delimitation of the powers of the state and the nation. Some 
points of control suggested by others are stated (pp. 266-268) 
but without argument, approval, or disapproval. 

The entire discussion is instructive and such as may be wel- 
comed by those of any previous disposition. Its tone and temper 
fully justify the confidence generally reposed in the ability and 
impartiality of President Van Hise. In view of the presidential 
discussion, a second edition of the work, somewhat more precise in 
statement, and dealing more fully with objections would be of 
value. Before the adoption of the plan for administrative regu 
lation of industrial combinations, it is probable that there will be 
opportunity for ample and exhaustive discussion. 

Some errors though unimportant may be noticed. It is true, 
as stated on page 21, that “the General Corporation Act of 
New York was passed in 1848” and that “similar acts were later 
passed in other states,” but these were only later modifications of 
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1 by special act of the legislature, and, it i: 
, was the source of a jack-pot of $200,000 for distribu 


mmediately revived 


tion among the politicians. He also shows how the Typewriter 

Trust was formed, how the new independents grew up beside it 
1 destroyed the monopoly which was formed by the combination 

lie relates some interesting incidents showing Carnegie’s remar] 
le foresight and al ility as a manager. He then selects a group 
the leading industrial corporations and divides them into classe 


ct rding to the SUCCESS, 
ck. From this investigation, he concludes that only those cor 


jorations which have be 


as shown in dividends on the common 


n managed with consummate ability, 
ive been able to achieve financial success. Monopolistic contro! 


in lustry throuch combinations, he concludes. has been Aa 


ntic failure. Special privileges 
i 


are but examples of keen busi 

inagement. In general the so-called trusts 
ess because of efficiency and power in competition. The tariff, 
wever, has, in his jud 


ve 


gment, been an important factor in the 
development of monopolistic combinations. The labor trusts hav 

iled to corner labor as the industrial trusts have failed to cor 
r the market. 


Mr. Fay’s conclusions would be re-assuring to the const rvative 


tizen but for the fact that he is continually calling attention to 
the economic waste brought about by the system which he dé 
scribes and advocates. For this reason, his book is likely to 
trengthen the views of those 


who believe in corrective le ea 
rather 


gislation 
than of those who believe in the return to the conditions 
of unregulated competition. 
Maurice H. Ronrnson. 
University of Illinois. 


{ Comparative Study of the Law of Corporations, with Particu 
lar Reference to the Protection of Creditors and Sharehold 
ers. Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Vol. XLIX, No. 2. By Arruur K. Kunn. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1912. Pp. 173. 


This monograph is the result of a research conducted at Co 
lumbia University under the auspices of the Legislative Drafting 
\ssociation. It contains chapters on corporations in ancient 
imes, in the Middle Ages, and in England. The main part of th 
work is, however, devoted to a careful critical analysis of the pro 
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Mutuaupt, E. Der Milchring. Ein Beitrag zur Kartell- und Milch 
preisfrage. Volkswirtschaftliche Abhandlungen badischen 
Hochschulen, 9. (Karlsruhe i.B.: G. Braun. 1912. Pp. 111.) 


W. Das Reichspetroleummonopol. Betrachtungen tiber di: 
Voraussetzu ngen, die Organisationsf rage n und di Wirkunagen 
(Berlin: C. Heymann. 1913. Pp. G8. 1 m.) 


Scorr, W. R. The constitution and finance of English, Scoi 
Irish joint-stock companies to 1720. Vol. 1. (New York: 
nam’s. 1912. Pp. lvi, 488. 17s.) 

Srevens, W. S. Industrial combinations and trusi(s. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. xiv, 593. $2.) 

> an address de 

livered at the University club, New York, March 7, 1912. (Buffalo 
The Matthews Northrup Works. 1912. Pp. 20.) 


Srrauss, F. The relation between capital and rates; 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases. By Grorce Gor 
HAM Groat. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco 
nomics, and Public Law, Vol. XLII. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1911. Pp. 400. $2.50.) 

The predominant impression gotten from Groat’s treatment of 
the trade-union law cases, is that irreconcilable diversity of opin 
ion characterizes the decisions which have been rendered by the 
courts. This confusion extends even to the use of such terms as 
strikes, boycotts, threats, and intimidation. As to general stat 
ments on the rights of labor and capital, much less divergence 
exists, but some general statements lack both consistency and 
practicability. The courts are, however, Groat believes, slowly 
making progress toward the solution of the problems presented in 
trade-union law. No court now dares question the right of la 
borers to organize, although it may deny the means to make or 
ganization effective. Even more encouraging is the tendency 
toward eliminating the element of combination and the purposes 
aimed at, as being material in determining the legality of labor 
union activities. 

Groat boldly criticizes the courts for failing to adjust their 
decisions to present-day economic conditions. He views the prob 
lem of trade-union law as primarily a matter of public policy 
and expediency, rather than a study in legal precedents inherited 
from another age. All reference to the absolute rights of either 
party in industrial disputes is considered confusing verbiage ; 
reform must come through recognizing that labor must be con 
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In the chapters on the attitude of the courts towards the con 
stitutionality of labor legislation, the distinction between social 
justice and civil justice is consistently applied and well worked 
out. The author shows precedents where some courts, especially 
the Supreme Court of the United States, have recognized thies¢ 
principles, but only in cases where the actual conditions hav 
been brought before them by counsel in such abundance that they 
recognize them as “matters of general knowledge.” The criti 
cism of the courts, therefore, falls back on the lawyers und 
referees who have not had the training adequate to assemble and 
present the facts of these new and actual conditions, and who, 
therefore, like the courts, rely upon such precedents as they can 
find. Even with this array of facts, some of the courts resort to 
their antiquated notions of liberty. In this predicament the only 
remedy is the slow and usually impossible amendment to the Con 
stitution. But then, “constitutional amendments are not neces 
sary. All that is needed is to have the new meaning read into the 
present phrases.”” The predicament then resolves itself into either 
the social and economic training of the lawyers, or the more rapid 
methods of amending the constitutions. Groat seems to take the 
former view. He does not attach much importance to the device 
of commissions composed of both lawyers and laymen with powei 
o investigate and make conclusive findings of the facts. 


Joun R. Commons. 


Le Mouvement Syndical. By Sytvarxs Humeert. (Paris: Li 
brairie Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1912. Pp. 100. 0.75 fr.) 
This little volume is one of a seri s of eleve n volume publish 


in 1912 under the general title Histoire des Partis Socialistes en 
France. The series is a history of the socialist ideas and socialist 
parties in France since the Great Revolution. Only one volume, 
however, is devoted to the period from 1789 to 1871; all the 
others treat of the various phases of French socialism since the 
Commune. The editor, M. Alexander Zévaés, belonged at one tims 
to the Guedist party—the most orthodox Marxian party in 
France—but is now a member of the Republican-Socialist party 
which was organized in December, 1911, by socialistic groups and 
factions which could not or would not join the generally recog 
nized Socialist party. The program of the Republican-Socialist 
party is a mixture of collectivist and individualist ideas and prop 


ositions which are to be carried out peacefully and gradually. 
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An appendix to this convenient volume supplies pertinent texts 
of ordinances, statistical tables and other matters. ‘There is a 
good bibliography. ‘The literature in English upon the subject 
of the book is most meager; little better is at hand than brief 
sketches in the pages of Schloss, Bliss, and Dawson. 

Rosert F. Foerster. 
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PorteNnar, A. J. Organized labor; its problems and how to meet 

them. (New York: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. vii, 134. $1.) 


The subtitle indicates the scope and purpose of this little book. 
The author is an organization man, and makes a direct appeal to 
union men rather than to the general public. His point of departure 
is the McNamara case, and his plea is that all violence shall be 
avoided by union members and sympathisers. He holds that syndi- 
calism, sabotage, and the unceasing war formed by the Industrial 
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partment. 1912. Pp. 204. 10d.) 


statistics for 1902-1910. (London: Board of Trade, Labor De 


Liste systématique des journaux syndicaur. (Brus 
sels: Bureau de la Société Internationale. 1911. Pp. 63.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
Report of Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand, 
together with Minutes of Proceedings and Summary of Evi 
dence. (Wellington: Government Printer. 1912. Pp. 
exxxvi, 510.) 


The Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand 
sembled on May 31, 1912, and reported within three months. 


was given thirteen definite questions to consider relating to the 
+ 


increase of the cost of living in New Zealand during the past 
twenty years: the direction of the increase, comparative pric 
changes in other countries, changes in the standard of living, the 
role played by monopolies, the tariff, land, foreign trade, labor 
legislation, gold production, movements of population, or other 
causes in increasing the cost of living and the steps to be taken 
to reduce the cost of the necessities of life. 

In answering these questions the commission did not collect 
new data, but assembled and presented the results of the most 
reliable investigations. The data for New Zealand consist mainly 
of Mcllraith’s indices of wholesale prices of 45 commodities fo 
the period 1860 to 1911, and 69 budgets of family expenditure 
collected in 1910-1911 by the “Journal of the Department of 
Labor.” The well-known indices of prices of the United King 
dom, France, Germany, the United States and Canada are com 
pared with those of New Zealand. The intellectual temper of th: 
commission is shown by the nature of the authorities most fr 
quently quoted, e.g., Marshall, Bowley, Hooker, and Fisher. 

The findings of the commission may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Since 1894-1896 wholesale prices in New Zealand have in 
creased about 20 per cent. (2) The greatest increase has been 
in foodstuffs—about 35 per cent. ‘“‘Many articles of food are 
short in the reputed weights and measures.” (3) “The rise in 
the cost of living, due to the increase of the prices of the articles 
in the uniform ‘schedule of living,’ has been considerably less in 
New Zealand than in the United States, Canada, and Germany, 
and appears to have been approximately the same as in the United 
Kingdom, but higher than in France.” (4) The commission holds 
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Here the author presents and elaborates all of the refinements 
of objective exchange-value, subjective exchange-value, and sub 
jective use-value (pp. 99-100). While exchange-value is more 
prominent in modern economic organization, yet from the social 
point of view, objective exchange-value leads back to a subjective 
use-value as the real origin of the condition or fact of value. In 
the case of money, however, such reference to a subjective us 
value is not made, and the only form which is manifested by the 
medium of exchange is that of objective exchange-value. The 
task of the theory of money is to formulate the laws of the ob 
jective exchange-value of money, that is, of its purchasing power 
(pp. 106-107). The most important attempt at the formula 
tion of such a law has been in the so-called “quantity theory of 
money.” While this theory contains a germ of truth in the 
proposition that the demand for and the supply of money are con 


ditions which affect its value, it does not afford an adequate ex 


planation of the value of money. It explains changes in the 
value of money, but does not account for this value itself. Fur 
ther, even the quantity of money in a community is determined by 
subjective forces. Each individual will require a stock of money 
which will be conditioned by the organization of the whole social! 
productive and exchange apparatus. This apparatus can only 
motivate the individual, however, and cannot affect directly th 
concrete level of the money demand, which is dependent upon th« 
subjective considerations of the individual. ‘Two communities, 
under exactly similar objective environments, may maintain dif 
ferent stocks of money, owing to the differing subjective esti 
mates which prevail as to the advantages or disadvantages of a 
large supply. The mechanical conception of the relation of the 
quantity of money to its value is combatted, and the contention ad 
vanced that the extent to which a change in the money supply 
will affect its value will depend solely upon the subjective value 
scale (Wertskala) of the individual (p. 155). That is to say, an 
increase in the quantity of money can affect its value only by 
affecting the marginal utility (Grenznutzen) of money to th 
individuals who comprise the community (p. 151). 

The problem of measuring changes in the value of money pri 
sents difficulties also, which to the author are well-nigh insur 
mountable. All of the factors which enter into the determina 
tion of price operate only through the subjective valuations of 
the individual, and these factors cannot be measured. The index 
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Ss imperial, communal, municipal, and certain classes of 
rporation bonds: and finally the rate of interest on first mort 
ind debentures issued by thi Landschaften in Germany 
| vhole epoch Pro. IS95 to thi present day is divided int 

periods: (1) 1895-1900, in which the interest rate increased ; 


2) 1900-1902, in which the interest rate declined: (38) 1902 
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pp. 7-12). The three main chapters of the book discuss thi 


est rates on (1) short-time loans (pp. 15-80), (2) various 


ses of bonds (pp. 80-154), and (5) mortgages (pp. 135-157). 


Che rise in the interest rate on all classes of loans durin 
ter part ol th period is aseribed to the extraordinary 
wth of the demand for capital in Germany (p. 151). Bu 
depression in 1900-1902 and again in 1908-1910 caused a 
porary fall in the interest rates; but in general the demand 
r capital increased more rapidly than the new production of 
pital, About thi Vi ir 1895 | period of 


loped 


at business activits 


ore 


Germany. The 


ntroduction of electrical powel 
brought a demand for copper, iron and steel, coal, and other 


products ; and led to the stimulation of business along 
nes. Cartels and large corporations were formed. ‘The steady 
growth of trade and production brought a demand for loan 


ipital to meet the current 


weeds of business. Again new invest 
ent opportunities both ut hon and abroad flooded thr market 


th high-grade bonds. ‘The Spanish-American, Transvaal, and 


Russo-Japanese wars: railroad building in the Balkan States 
ind in the colonies; the development of municipal and comm 
terprises; the “ever-widening functions of the Imperial govert 


ent”; and the growth of larg: corporations supplied the market 


vith bonds issued against ample security which tended to f 


lown the price and increase the vield. 


The appendix contains a large number of interesting and 


Val 


ible tables and diagrams. These take up such items as: the 


Reichsbank rate of discount, consumption and prices of importa: 
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ts has undertaken thi publication of a series of studies on 
es, with the view of showing the factors which are responsi 


for the present rise in price levels. Sering, of Berlin, is the 


tor of the series on agricultural products, and Iulenburg, 


Leipzig, 1s in charge of that on industrial products. 
Dr. Francken’s study of prices in the printing industry follows 
on parative ly S mpl pl in: he nas taken an outline analysis ot 
| 


t. 


ory industries from a special study on that su 


| has then compiled the available information for the printing 


in Tac 


istries under each of the captions in the cost analysis. ‘Thus 
principal raw materials are paper, typ metal, ink and coal; 
cl ipter is devoted to each of these, show ng the price tendencies 
| giving comparisons both for earler periods and for he lead 
countries. ‘The most interesting feature of the study is th 
nee concerning the extent to which the industry has beer 
ganized in the effort to regulate prices and trade conditions. 
There is a cartel in the paper industry and coal industry; the 
printing workmen have a national union which practically con 
trols the labor supply, while their employers are combined in an 
sociation which includes all the important establishments, and 
he two organizations work together under a long-term trade 
greement; finally the booksellers’ association regulates the retail 
istribution of the finished product. The author has given an 
teresting review of the various factors in the industry of book 
printing; the study, however, lacks head and tail, and one con 


udes the reading of the hundred pages with the feeling that 
vhile the author set out to investigate the price elements in this 
ndustry, he had found so much collateral information of interest 
that he has almost concealed the real point of his study. 

The second part of the volume is a study by Dr. Hertel on the 
levelopment of the prices of the non-precious metals and of hard 
oal since 1890. The articles included are pig iron, hard coal, 
opper, lead, tin, and zinc; the statistical tables give the produc 
tion and prices for the four periods 1891-1894, 1895-1900, 1901 
1903 and 1903 to date. A series of charts show the price curve 
for each of the metals in each of the leading countries. The 
uthor’s conclusions, namely, that speculation and artificial con 
rol of prices by pools and syndicates affect prices only tempo 
rarily, and that price variations are the result of changes in 
supply and demand, seem rather obvious. 


+ 


Dr. Schrader’s contribution on the prices of soft coal in th 
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of general price movements since 1850, together with his 
is to the probable future course of prices. He discusses 

i\ the technique of estimating price movements, describes th 

l of rising prices from 1850 to 1873, the pe riod of falling 

es from 1873 to 1896, and then gives in more detail a review 
period since 1896. The increase in prices since 1900 is a 
lefined movement, not due to temporary causes, is not con 

| to any one group of commodities, and is not limited to any 
country. Furthermore, it has occurred at a time when 
nical progress in industrial processes might lead one to ex 
. contrary movement. The causes of this upward tendency 

e 1900 include (1) the appearance on the world market of 
w consumers (South America, Asia, Africa, ete.), who have en 
ved the general demand; (2) the growth of cities and similar 
nges have caused new wants to develop and have extended the 
ind; and (3) the increase in the world’s capital and the cons 
lent greater income have also enlarged the demand on the 
rid’s producing powers. To satisfy this larger demand more 
oducers have been set to work in a brief space of time, and 
vher prices have resulted because of the necessity of using less 
theient produce rs, deepe r mines, poorer soil, etc. These factors, 
owever, are of importance in price movements only if the valu 
the circulating medium remains constant. The author finds 
that the effects of the greatly increased production of gold have 
been: (1) there is now a larger quantity of gold in the possession 


of tl 


ited consumption; (2) the number of gold standard countries 


e leading countries, and this has deve loped credit and stimu- 


is Increased because of the larger supply of gold, and this has 
enlarged the purchasing power of the newer countries; and (3) 

e purchasing power of the countries which produce the gold has 
directly increased. 

The author handles the quantity theory of money rather 
gingerly, though he insists that in some form it must be accepted ; 
the only modifications mentioned, however, are the traditional refer 
ences to the use of credit instruments and the more rapid circu 
lation of currency. Being originally prepared for a lecture, th 
study contains but few statistical statements. A series of notes 
it the end of the volume give an adequate number of references to 


sources. 


The study of Mario Alberti is the second of what is promised 
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essary to point out that 230 is not 154 per cent higher than 76. 
(he same error occurs elsewhere in the chapter. 
\ bibliography fills up 46 out of the 114 pages in the volume; 
the present deluge of printed matter on prices and cost of liv 
an indiscriminate list, such as the one here given, is of less 
ilue than a selection of sources with notes as to the value of th 
contents. The author has rendered a service in giving a clear and 
full statement of the course of prices and wages in an important 


ndustrial and commercial city of central Europe. 


The volume by Fritz Rothe is mainly devoted to an account of 
the sources and method of distribution of the meat supply of the 
city of Cologne. While the author offers little in the way of 
positive suggestions for improving and increasing the meat sup 
ply of Germany, he has brought out clearly the wasteful methods 
now in use, and the need for a constructive policy in order to 


relieve the present distress. 


Henry J. Harris. 
Library of Congress, Washington. 


NEW BOOKS 


ARN AUNE, A. La monnaie, le credit et le chanae. Fifth edition 
brought down to date. (Paris: Alean. 1912. Pp. xii, 564. 8 fr. 


\sutey, W. J. Gold and prices. (New York: Longmans. 1912 
Pp. 82. 50c.) 


Six articles originally published in “Pall Mall Gazette.” Gold 
largely responsible for increase of prices. 3elieves that present 


upward movement of prices will soon cease. 


senpdiIx, L. The Aldrich plan in the light of modern banking. (New 
York: Robert R. Johnston. 1912. Pp. xiv, 227. #2.) 


To be re viewe d. 


Brapy, J. E.. editor. Banking law journal digest; a complete diqest 
of all the legal decisions, which have appeare d in the issues of the 


“Banking Law Journal,” from January, 1900, to June, 1912, inclus 
ive. (New York: Banking Law Journ. Co. 1912. Pp. xix, 210. 
$3.) 


Braept, F. Das Sparkassenwesen im Koniqreich Sachsen. (Tiibin 
gen: H. Laupp. 1912. 4 m.) 


Brown, W. H. The story of a bank. An account of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the second bank of the United States, with a prelimi 
nary sketch of the first bank. (Boston: Badger. 1912. Pp. xxiii, 

218. $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, F. A, The budget as a means of locating responsibility 
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Rarzka-Ernst, C. Welthandelsartikel und ihre Preise. Eine Studt 
ir Preisbewequng und Preishilduna. Munich: Duneker & Hum 
blot. 1912. 7 m.) 

Scuaver, C. Die Preussische Bank. Halle a.S. I’. Minter. 1912 
t.50 m.) 

Tarr. J. S.. The relation of banking reform to corporate financing; 
read before the American Civ {lliance, at Washington, December 
29, I¥1i. (Washington: B. C. Adams. 1912, Pp. 24. 

Die Entwicklung der Preise und thre Bedeutung fiir die 
i haf tli he Laae d r Bi ilkeruna de r Stadt Halle. Munich 
Duneker & Humblot. 1912. 8 m.) 

Tirvrany, F. B. Handbook of the law of banks and banking. St 
Paul, Minn. West Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. xi. 669. #3.75. 

Wess, M. de P Britain’s dilemma. London King. 1912. Ws. 
6d. 

If the Indian mints were opened and the financial policy of the 
Indian Council reconstructed resulting in a use of gold in that 
country, the overabundance of gold in Europe would be diverted, 
ind according] prices would be steadicd and labor unrest lessened 

Write. H. Plans for monetary reform. {ddress delivered at the 


Finance Forum of the West Side Y. M.C. A., Nov. 13, 1912. New 
York: 3. M.C. A. 1012. Pp. 24.) 


Wittramson. A. The French law relating to bills of exchange, promis 
sory notes, and cheques. London: Stevens & Sons. 1912. Pp. 
224. 10s.) 

Trust companies in the United States. 1912 edition 


New York: U.S. Mortgage & Trust Co. 1912. Pp. xlvii, 442.) 


Die Reichsbank, 1876-1910. (Jena: Fischer. 1912 


Pp. viii, 251. 8 m.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
{nneration. Preferential Trade and Re: prow ity. By IJ). 
Atui~x and Grorce M. Jones. (Toronto: Musson Book 
Company. 1911. Pp. xu, 390. $2.50.) 


This careful study of the Canadian annexation movement of 


1849-1850 shows in interesting fashion the importance of eco 
nomic influences in determining politic al deve lopme nt, and at th 
same time suggests the inadequacy of a purely economic expla 
nation of history. By the sweeping AWAY of the British corn 
laws, Canada lost the preference her products had enjoved in the 
English market, while the maintenance of the navigation acts put 
her at a disadvantage in competing with the United States in that 


market. From other markets her goods were excluded by high 
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ground; there are a few minor errors in the constitutional refer 
nees, as in the statement (p. 18) that the federal veto power is 
xercised only when a provincial le gislature has clearly exceeded 
jurisdiction—the veto as a matter of fact, having been used 
to enforce conformity to federal policy in fields quite within the 
nstitutional competence of the provinces. 
The most distinctive features of Canadian taxation, as out 
ed in the later chapters, may be noted. First is the close con 
ection between federal and provincial finance, through the pay 
ent by the Dominion to the provinces of subsidies averaging 
rty per cent of their total revenue. Dr. Vineberg touches upon 
the dangers involved in this separation of the spending from the 
providing power, but is rather too optimistic in his conclusion that 
he constant demands for better terms have been finally settled by 
the revision of 1907, 


n view of the renewed demand urged this 
present session by British Columbia. 

(Juite in the contrary direction is the variation from United 
States practice afforded by the separation of the sources of 
revenue of provincial and municipal authorities. The historical 
basis for the abstention of the provinces from levying a general 
property tax is shown to be that in earlier years imperial subsidy 
or customs revenue, and in later years federal subsidy and crown 
lands resources, afforded readier means of meeting financial needs. 

Not only has the general property tax not been required by the 
provinces, but the corporation taxes which the states to the south 
have devised to replace or supplement it have not been developed 
In any marked degree, except as to moderate taxes on financial 
and transportation companies. Succession duties, however, have 
been adopted in all the provinces, and the question of jurisdiction 
involved has been faced more successfully than in the case of taxes 
on companies operating in several provinces. The author omits 
to note the interesting experiments made by Ontario in taxing 
mines on net profits. 

In the local field, chapters are given to the taxation of real 
estate and of incomes, and to the business assessment. Under the 
first head chief interest attaches to the clear summary of the steps 
taken in the western provinces to exempt improvements, in whole 
or in part. It is rightly pointed out that the rapid progress of 
this movement has been possible only because of the tremendous 
increase in land values, and the comparatively low rates levied, 
and that the taxes have not prevented speculation. In fact, it 
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ee new chapters are concerned largely with present-day prob 


England. 


s of local finance i 


In chapter 6 is treated the much mooted question of the local 


ratepayer against the national taxpayer. “The triumph in 1840 
the pring iple that local rating was to be confined to immoy ible 
property did not leave those who thought that kind of property 
heavily burdened altogether without resource. While loca 
ition fell entire ly upon immovabl. prope rty, gem ral or nations 
cation fell also, and pe rhaps for the most part, upon other 
operty and on incomes derived from labour. Consequently, the 
re any particular expense could be placed upon the genes 


xes rather than on local rates, the less would be the burde: 


pon immovable property. Hence the struggle between “the rat: 


paver’ and ‘the taxpayer’ : (p 132), which has plaved such an 


portant role in English financial history for two generations, 


d which has resulted in the growth of numerous grants from 
general government to the local governments in “relief of 


tes’ —grants in aid of the local police service, elementary ed 
charities, corrections, and the like, and which has resulted 


so in the transference to the local governments of thr proces ls 


certain taxes and fees collected by the central 


governimicl 
The story of this struggle and its results as told by Mr. Can 


the most valuable contribution of this new edition of the book 


It is likewise the part which is most suggestive to the Ameri 
ident, for he will naturally ask: Is England’s experience a sig 
post pointing in the direction whither we 


States? 


are going in the United 
? If our antiquated personal property tax is finally dis 
irded, and the “American rate’? comes to be merely a tax upon 
} 


real estate, will this result be followed in many sections of the 


country, as it has been in England, by a clamor for 
grants of funds from the state to local 


governments, and by a 
continuous increase in the interference of the state 


with local affairs? 


governments 


The other new chapte rs treat a variety of sub jects, many of tl 


iore or less controversial, p irticular attention being given to t 


to Tire 

subject of the equity of rates concerning which the author's 
conclusions are essentially negative in character. 

The book contains a mass of facts, and shows 


sf arch of the records. To the 


a painstaking 


American reader unfamiliar with the 


intricacies of English local government the book is difficult readir 


though it is well worth the effort, particularly in view of thy 
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l Gardes d flonneur de la Marne, 181°. By Francois SAGOT. 


(Reims: Matot-Braine. 1911. Pp. 167. 2.50 tr.) 


Garde dhonneur Were a Ccavairy corps of four regiments 
ch Napoleon raised in 1818 for his last campaigns, to re 
sree his Old Guard, decimated by the Russian expedition. ‘T} 
perial treasury was empty, the resources of the nation no longel 
ponded to taxation, and the most vigorous among Clic poore! 
ses had all, long before, been sent to the front. ‘The recrui 
equipping, and finan ng of troops therefore presents 
icate and perpie xing pr yblem. M. Sagot, on the basis olf 
ng investigations in the Archives Nationales and in th 


ves Départmentales de la Marne, shows how this problem 


] 
solved by an appre ii to p rsonal Vanity, supplement | by i 


tO private Wi lth. The members of the Gardes d’honneur 
be chose exe lusive ly fy thi l ink ol the h ohet cl Sst 
| before escaped enlistment by hiring substitutes, and thi 
o pay for the privilege of this exclusiveness by defraying 
own expenses during their first year of servi It was t 
oh honor to be ¢ uled upon to Join I) Croops na 
ite to their maintenance, but an honor not to be lightly 
l, nor, in fact, easily evaded. The terms of the imperia 
ons made it very clear that no cautious subject could afford 
to appear flattered on being selected. M. Sagot, quoting 
uly from manuscript documents, shows how the expression of 


Imperial Will in this matter. faithfully interpreted by minis 


prefect, and sub-prefects was transmitted to the Departmer 
e Marne and complied with therein. 

The specifically military and administrative nature of thi 
nograph does not allow a detailed review at this place. But 


ough in no sense a treatise on financial history, M. 


Gardes d’Honneur de la Marne belongs to that happily larg 
il ed class of books, which the economist mav t ike up witl out re 


rse in his weary moments, with the comforting sensation that 


is widening his field of professional knowledge, while indulging 
i very pleasant form of intellectual recreation. 


E. Raprparp. 


Harvard University. 


AGUILLON, I Ex} sé de la taxation des mines dans les divers 


Paris: Dunod et Pinat. 1912. Pp. 76. 2.50 fr.) 
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Population and Migration 
lems in Eugenics. Papers Communicated to the First Inter 
national Eugenics Congress Held at the University of Lon 
don, July Pith to 30th, 1912. (London: The Eugenics 
Education Society. 1912. Pp. xix, 496. 8s. 6d.) 
redity and Eugenics. By W. FE. Casrie, J. M. Courter, C. B. 
Davenport, E. M. Easr, and W. L. Tower. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1912. Pp. vil, 315.) 


Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. By Cuarves B. Davenport. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1911. Pp. xi, 
298. With 175 illustrations and diagrams, and complete 
bibliography and index. $2.00.) 

The Social Direction of Human Evolution. By Wru.taM E. Kei 
uicott. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1911. 

Pp. xii, 249. $1.50.) 

The Kallikak Family. By H. H. Gopparp. (New York: Th 
Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xv, 121, charts and il 


lustrations. $1.50.) 


Race Improvement or Eugenics. By La Retire Heven Baker. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1912. Pp. 137. 
$1.00.) 


The Task of Social Hygu ne. By Havetock Eu IS. (B yston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. xv, 414. $2.50.) 


The literature of eugenics is rapidiy developing, more rapidly 

in the “science” itself, in fact. ‘The seven books before us vary 
greatly in point of view, in scope, and in value, but speaking in 
general they amply bear witness to the fact that eugenics is in 
the early, dangerous, stage of enthusiastic imaginings and daring 
inference, where it needs protection from its friends and wher 
searching criticism from without may do it good and render society 
ome protection. 

Judging from the papers presented before the International 
Eugenics Congress, there is very little agreement, in Europe and 
\merica, as to subject-matter and method of theoretical eugenics, 
ind still less as to measures of practical application. While, for 
instance, sterilization of hopeless defectives has found favor in 


this country and already been provided for in the statutes of 


pproximately 1 dozen states, the English will have none of it. And 
igain while the Continental investigators seem on the whole to 
ive confined themselves to thi anthropological and demographic 
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haps nothing better can be found. The author grants cordial 
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The littl bo k by La Reine Helen Baker iS an e@SSAV On the 
thies of eugenics. The author has some keen and sensible, sot 


hich adds to the sugar stive quality of the book. 


It is impossible to do justice to Havelock Ellis’ The Task of 

Social Hygiene in short space, inasmuch as the title is misleading 

id the book covers a variety of subjects from the emancipation 


of women in reiation to roma ve tH ‘ problen of an inter 
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here,’ say many ol the depart ng cmigrants. “In our houses 

live like beasts.” 

\gainst this background of the original] mist ry of the emigrant, 
Wages, his evil housing, his insufficient food, the poor soil 

ip into infinitesimally small holdings, the ravages of malaria, 


tion, of forests, of means of transportation 


ence of irrigati 


st this background, Russo throws a vivid picture of the 
effects of emigration. The former abysmal misery is being 
ted; ag ar ‘ising that “the proletarians sce in emi 
n a resurrection and a liberation from their old slave > Dis 
\ unv of the objections to emigration now current in Italy, 
is scant sympathy. | e Villas 


| 


ited ¢ 


ind Basilicata and Sicily are losing more through emi 
m than they are gaining through their excess of births over 
ths. But this is not true of other southern regions, and in 


it is better that a population emigrate than remain where 
economically superfluous. It is claimed that emigration has 


Italy some 200,000 soldiers, but Russo believes that many 


ese would return if necessary to join the colors, and in any 


war should not be the chief preoccupation of modern civilized 


ns. To the argument that lands have been deserted owing 


thes lands are below 


he absence of peasants, he answers that these 
margin of cultivation, and should remain uncultivated. 


Evervwhere Russo finds the beneficent influences of the rising 


of emigrants from Italy. Hi JOICE over the Jrosse s som 


d'argent annually sent over from America, the vast new 
ils in the savings banks of Southern Italy, the buving of 


ll rural properties by the returned emigrants (the Américani), 
new American markets for Italian wares, the new opportuni 
s offered by the emigrants to the Italian merchant marine, etc. 


finds the moral and political consequences equally favorable. 


Not the women of the emigrants but of the stay-at-homes fall into 


stitution. The better economic conditions and greater rv 
ment brought about by emigration have also led, according to 
sso, to a diminution of brigandage, homicide, and acts of vio 
ce in general. The emigrant returns a better man, less nar 
. wider awake, more careful of his appearance, able, perhaps 
read and write, and to speak English. He returns to build a 
tter house than the neighboring huts in which “tmen, women. 
| beasts live in an immoral and unhygienic mélange.” He takes 


interest in political affairs. He brings back from America 


re than the mere dollars which he has earned. 
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ats, P. The nex 


immigration, 


A study of the industrial and 
il life of southeastern Lurope is in America. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xix. 386. 41.60.) 
NSON, W. J. Pr ictical eugenics; Jour means Of tmproving the 
human race. (New York 


: Critic and Guide Co. 1912. Pp. 93. 


INHART, A. 


Untersuchung zur Gebiirtigkeit der deutschen Gross 
siadtbevilkerung. Rechts- und staatswisse nschaftliche Studien, 45. 
rlin: E, Ebering. 1912. Pp. 204. 6.50 fr.) 

INGEN, P. and Taytor, P. E. 


Infant mortality and milk stations. 
New York: N. Y. Milk Com. 1912. Pp. 176. ol.) 

J. Der Geburtenriicl. yang. Di 
nS in unserer Leil 


Rationalisierung d 
Jena: bischer. 19 
m.) 


les Servual 


Pp. xv, 


HT, R. R. The negro in Pennsylva 


vistory. (Philadelphia: 


Mi 


a; a study in economic 
A. M. E. Book Co. 1912. Pp. 250. $2. 
Mortality statistics 1909. 10th annual report with 


sed rates 


for intercensal years 1901-1909 based upon census 
110. (Washington: Census Bureau. 1912. Pp. 810. $1.25.) 


Dénombrement de la population, 1911 (Paris: Min- 
stére de l'Intérieur. 1912. Pp. 918. 7 fr.) 


Bayern und seine Gemeinden unter dem Einfluss der 
nderungen wiahrend der letzten 50 Jahre. (Munich: J. Lin- 
wer. 1912. Pp. vi, 302. 6 m.) 


) 
Ss an Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 
NELL, R. Economic and moral asp 
rights and responsibilities of the s 


York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


ALEY, The family im ws logical asp cls. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1912. 75 


ecls of the liquor business and 


ite in control thereof. (New 
1912.) 


( Boston: 
) 
vINE, E. T. The family and social work. (New York: Associa 
tion Press. 1912. Pp. 163. 60¢e. 
Nour-Biegnon. Les institutions de prévoyance dans nos popula 
ns rurales. (Paris: Amat. 1912.) 
Gambino, R. 


Le abitazioni populari nei riguardi economici e sociali 
Palermo: Soc. Ed. Universitaria. 1912. Pp. 143. 3] 
BON, J. G. Medical be ne fit. A study of the erpe ric nee of Ger 
many and Denmark. (New York: Dutton. 1912, Pp. xv, 296. 
6s. ) 


LLETTE, J. M. Constructive rural sociology. 
& Walton. 1912. $2.) 


(New York: Sturgis 
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A sketch ot the brief term ol service of one who rave he rself 


with definite purpose, splendid courage, and unusual equipment to 
the work of improving social conditions in New York city. Her 
achievement was particularly marked in the Congestion Exhibit of 
1908, the shirt waist strike and the laundry investigation of 1909. 


Organization for social work. Proceedings, Vol. II, 

No. 4. (New York: The Academy of Political Science. 1912. 
Pp. iv, 236. $1.50.) 

Addresses and articles on social survey and 


social needs, by 
recognized experts. 


Report of the American Federation of Labor Commit- 
tee on Industrial Education. (Washington: Sen. Doc. 936, 62 
Cong., 2 Sess. 1912. Pp. 114. 10s.) 


Recueil de documents sur les retraites ouvriéres et 


ei 
paysannes. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1912. 1.50 fr.) 
Insurance and Pensions 
The Business of Insurance. A Textbook and Reference Work 


Covering All Lines of Insurance. Written by eighty experts. 
Compiled and edited by Howarp P. Dunuam. In three vol 
umes. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1912. 
Pp. xvi, 520; viii, 553; vill, 478.) 

A collection of information on insurance is decidedly well worth 
aking at this stage of insurance education. Some few articles 
have been specially written and there are addresses and essays 
by such well-known authorities as Edward R. Hardy, Frederick 
(. Moore, Levi G. Fouse, Robert Lynn Cox, Miles M. Dawson, and 
lrederick G. Hoffman. 

Volume I is de voted to Fire and Life Insurance: volume II. to 
\ccident Insurance, Liability Insurance and Special Insurance; 
and volume III includes a discussion of general topics—supervi 
sion of companies, office organization and insurance investments 
together with sample forms of policies. Students of insurance 
will probably find volume II, parts V and VI, most valuable. In 
part V are excellent chapters, each written by a specialist, on 
premium rates, statistics and reserves, liability insurance by the 
state, and the historical development of liability insurance. Other 
chapters discuss settlement of losses, home office and ageney man 
igement. Part VI is devoted to special forms of insurance, such 

surety insurance. At the close of each chapter is a very good 
bibliography and an excellent index. 


as burglary, automobile, credit, fly-wheel, plate-gl title, and 


The bibliography is, how- 
ever, confined almost wholly to works in English. 
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revision was made too soon to enable him to note that one of 
laws has been declared unconstitutional by the New York 


t of Appeals, and that the other is a dead letter because prac- 
accept its provisions. More 


ily no employees have chosen to 
‘the work was brought out just before the adoption of real 
npe nsation or insurance acts by fourteen other states, and does not 
juately represent the stage of progress attained even at the date 
f its publication. It is, therefore, unfortunate that publication 

iid not have been delayed a little longer. Much that the book 


tains, however, is of permanent value, even though the illustrative 


er, 


terial has to such a large extent become obsolete. 


(New York: The 


erson, T. J. Life insurance salesmanship. 


spect itor Co. 1912, Pp. 133. 


wv, B. Die Geschafts-Resuliate der dsterreichischen-ungarischen 
Lebensversicherungs-Gesellschaften und der auslandischen Lebens 

rsicherungs-Gesellschaften in Oesterreich-Ungarn im Jahre 1911. 
Jahrgang. (Vienna: J. Eisenstein & Co. 1912. Pp. 24. 


25 m.) 


vaT-F RASER, J. A. 
duction and notes. London: 


1911. With intro 


The national insurance act 
Waterlow & Sons. 1912. 5s.) 


in, H. Life assurance primer; a text-book dealing with the practice 
nd mathematics of life insurance, for advanced schools, colleges, 
nd universities. Third edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: 


Spectator Co. 1912. Pp. vii, 230. $2.) 
isu, W. T. The monthly incom 
present them. (New York: Spectator Co. 
Oc.) 


policy: its advantages and how 
1912. Pp. vi, 40. 


perTsoN, W. A. and Ross, F. A. Actuarial theory. Notes for 
students on the subject-matter required in the second examinations 


the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries in Scot 


nd, with numerous practical examples and exercises. (London: 


Oliver and Boyd. 1912. Pp. 432, xxiv. 1s. 6d.) 
eERTSON, W. A. Jnsurance as a means of investment. 
Jack 1912. 64d.) 


iCRK, 


(London: 


LEY, N. Principles and practice of life assurance. New and ea 
nded tables based on the American and combined experience 
wrtality tables. New explanatory text and additions by HENRY 

Moir. Eighth edition. (New York: Spectator Co. 1912. Pp. 
31. $10.) 


N ZWiEDINECK-SUDENHORST, 
sicherung. Second edition. 
Pp. 143. 1.25 m.) 

Mortality of government life annuitants. 
actuary of the National Debt Office, with qraduated tables of 
King. 1912. Pp. 298. 7d.) 


O. {rbeiterschutz und arbeiterver- 
(Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1912. 


Report of 


th 


experience. (London: 
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Socialism and Co 0 pe rative Ente r prises 


<; selling polici at considerable length in 
pter 6 under the head of water, gas, electricity, and tram 
undertakings. Chapter 7 deals with the labor policy of 
8 with the results of municipal 

Germany, while chapter 9 
fol 


nicipal trades, and chapt r 
ng, especially in England and 


5s a good summary of the preceding chapters. This is 


ed by ten pages of appendices, including a bibliographical note, 


municipal tramway undertakings in the United Kingdom, 


st ol 


) statistical tables, and a good index. 

While a great deal of undigested material has been issued upon 
subject of municipal trading in the form of st itistics, pam 

ets and chapters in general works, there are few, if any, 

prehensive treatises upon the subject such as this is, and for 

reason the work commands attention, although the author's 


estigations are confined largely to Great Britain with rather 


lental comparisons with Germany. 

In general the functions of local government, according to th 
hor, are either political or economic: they are political when 
services rendered are in part or wholly for the common good 
| paid for out of funds provided by taxation; they are eco 
ic when performed primarily for the benefit of the individual 
ubers of the community, not for the community as a whole, and 
paid for by the consumers. Now, where a local authority un 
an economic enterprise the cost of which is met entirely 
receipts obtained by the sale of the product or the 
ents rprise clearly exists, and thi 


rvice in question, “a trading 
lertaking of such an enterprise by a local authority is described 
municipal trading, whether the local authority be technically 
unicipality or not and whether the receipts of the undertaking 


actually sufficient to meet the total expenditure or not.” 


her of two general policies may be pursued. The trading 
terprise may be managed on a self-supporting basis or it may 
subsidized from rates, for sanitary or other reasons. In thy 
ice of policy it is nee ssary to consider: Is the undertaking 
table for management by a local authority ? Is it administered 
na sound financial basis? Is the selling policy equitable? What 
the relation of the management to the workers? Is the schem 
f management the best that can be devised? 

Some of the more significant conclusions are: that the policy of 
unicipal trading has, with few exceptions, been planned with 


ttle or no scientific attention from local authorities: that the 
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Iurcuins, B. L. Robert Owen, soc 


». Tract No. 166. 


NDMAN, H. M. Furthe) 


hristian socia ( rm. Program outlined by its pio- 


Emmanuel B 
Dolphin Pre 
-ENHEIMER, F. Die sozials 
Fischer. 1912, 1.20 m. 
rH, S. P. Sos 
Holt. $1.35.) 
Parcn, E. Dr 
Genossenschaftswese 
Halle: E. Anton. 1912 
[nompson, C. D., 


tional Headquarters Soci 


TREVISONNO, N. Socialismo 

Po. iv, 21.) 
VANDERVELDE, 

Paris: Alean. 1912, 

\ history of the relation between socialism an 
he time of Buche Z and R bert Owen down 
socialist congress at Copenhag 
congress at Hamburg in 1910. 


VauGHAN, B. Socialism from the Christian standpoint: 


ences. (New York: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. 389. 


Herbert in their controversy on compulsory taxation Mr. Levy, 
pronouns ( mayvidiia vati 
ases Mr. Herbert as an anarchist because he held 1 
] 
hooks are We wort ren 
ersity of Nebraska 
Benet, A. Myl London: Um 9 p 1. 7s. 6d 
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ndividually larger than the specified limit. Gini’s index 


inequality of the distribution of incomes is the constant 6. 


} 


h, like Pareto’s @, measures the slope of the straight link 
h is t 


he graph of the equation. Pareto’s index measures in a 
ral way the rate at which income receivers thin out as we pass 
the lower to the higher income groups. Gini’s index measures 
si ilarly general fashion the rate at which the number of in 
receivers in reases as, shift ng the lower limit of the incomes 
ered from the maximum toward the minimum, we bring 
r our survey succt SS1VE ly larg r portions of the total amount 

ncomes. 


\lthough @ is supposed to be used as a measure of ‘inequality” 
e distribution of incomes, it is clear that (through an increass 

n the size of the largest incomes and in the ré lative numbers 

the rece ive rs of large in omes) a mas sing of a larger perce ntagr 

CI total income in the hands of a few income receive rs may be 

mpanied by a decreasing value of a. Even without an in 

se in the size of large incomes, a smaller value of @ may often 
from what would generally be deemed an increased con 
tration of wealth. Gini’s index, however, is larger or smaller 
rding as what in the generally accepted usage is inequality 
the distribution of incomes is larger or smaller. Pareto’s index 

; really a measure of the unevenness with which income receivers 
distributed over the existing income range—whatever this 
range may happen to be. Gini’s 8, on the other hand, indicates 
inequality in the numbers of the income receivers who get the 
rious aliquot parts of the total income. Moreover, § has the 
ther advantage that it approaches unity as the distribution 

f incomes approaches absolute uniformity and that Gini’s equa 

n fits the general run of income statistics more accurately than 
loes Pareto’s. 

For Austria as a whole Savorgnan finds the following values of 
§: 1898, 2.79; 1904, 2.70; 1908, 2.79. Among the provinces the 
nequality of income distribution is greatest in Lower Austria 
(3.29 in 1908), Voralberg (2.76), Silesia (2.59), and Bohemia 
2.58). The distribution is least unequal in Dalmatia (1.91) and 
Tyrol (2.13). Incomes are classified in the published statistics 
under six heads, according to source and nature, but there does 
not seem to be any marked corrclation between the dominance of 
particular kinds of income in a province and its ranking as regards 


he inequality of incomes. It is clear, however, that the provinces 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


} thirteenth census, vol. 9, 


Of the eleven volumes of reports of th 


ling with manufactures by states and cities, is the first to be pub 


shed (W ashington, 1912, pp. 


the several state bulletins already published. 


1404). This is simply a combination 


1 emphasis is laid in the Report of the Secretary of the In 


special 
I 


rior, 1912, on the need of a definite and comprehensive water-power 


cy (pp. 16-23). This document also contains a review of the 
ide of national irrigation work under the Newlands act of 1902 


Or 
pp. 


It is announced that the statistical work of the American Iron and 


| Corporation, hitherto carried on by Mr. James M. Swank, will 


steel 


transferred to the American Iron and Steel Institute. Mr. Swank 
retires from active work after a service of forty years, and Mr. Wil 

im G. Gray will become the responsible head of this branch of the 
Institute’s service. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Seventh International Con 

ess of Dry Farming, held at Lethbridge, Alberta, October 21-25, 
912, may be had upon application to Mr. John T. Burns, executiv: 
secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Circular No. 163, issued by the Agricultural Experiment Station 

f Illinois, is devoted to a brief statistical study of the relation of the 
United States to the world’s beef supply (Urbana, July, 1912, pp. 
11). There are charts showing. for different countries. cattle per 
capita, cattle per square mile, and exports of beef and cattle from th 
United States. 

\ pamphlet on Bolivia, prepared by the Bolivian Legation, may be 
had of the Pan American Union (pp. 72). A map with a considerable 
amount of statistical material dealing with the Argentine Republic 
in 1911 has been prepared by Dr. Pejia and may be had upon applica 


tion (Comité Argentino, Buenos Ayres, Florida, 753). 


The International Institute of Agriculture (Rome) has published 
its first year book, Annuaire Nationale der Statistique Agricole, 1910 
(1912, pp. $24). For the first time comparative statistics are pre 
sented for a large number of countries, with uniform denominations 
of measure and weight. The volume. for fifty countries, reports 


upon the area and population of each, the distribution into productive 
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Corporations 187 


nts parts of a compilation and analysis of public utility regulation 


of the United States on the following subjects: 


> 


is of Rate Making (pp. 43); 


Regulation of Intercorporate Relations (pp. 


Requlation of Accounting Practices (pp. 32); 
Publicity of Rates (pp. 62); 

Franchises (pp. 42); 

Regulation of Stock and Bond Issues pp. 57) 


{nother series deals with the drafting of a model public utilities 


This investigation promises to be of exceptional value, for it 


ls with actual conditions and laws. The inquiry has been ex 


led to England, with particular reference to the sliding-scale 
rinciple, the regulation of capitalization, public audit, and methods 


f selling stock at auction. 


President Percival S. Hill, of the American Tobacco Company 


Vifth Ave., New York), has issued a typewritten statement un 


late of November 18, 1912, discussing the new competitive con 


ys created under the dissolution decree of the United States Cir 
iit Court. A reason is given for the rise in price of the subsidiary 


ck. There is also an interesting explanation why price cutting in 
tobacco industry does not increase the volume of manufacturing 
isiness,. 

The Harbor and Subway Commission of Chicago has published a 


‘ 
Supplemental Report on a Comprehens System of Passenger Sub 


1ys (No. 30, 1912, pp. 24), in which the criticisms of its former 


to 


recommendations are analyzed and answered. There is a chart 
lustrate the “rush hour’ traffic. 


The Railway Business Association has reprinted two of the ad 


lresses delivered at its annual dinner, Dec. 19, 1912: “The Coun 
try's Need of Greater Railway Facilities and Terminals,” by 
Hill (pp. 15) and “The Canadian Method of Preventing Strikes 


ind Lockouts,” by W. L. Mackenzie King (pp. 20 


J imes 


The Stone and Webst r Public Service Corporation B ston), h iS 


issued a separate reprint of “Valuation of Public Servic Proper 


by L. R. Nash, originally published in the October, 1912, issue 
f the journal published by this corporation. 


Prompted by the recent controversy over thre ope rations 


New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, the Board of Rail 
in its annual report for 1912, 


of the 


road Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
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(Washington, 


Labor dealing with thorkmens om pensation 


pp. 646) will be of great assistance to those engaged in ad 
ring similar acts in the various states. Che volume also con 


the opinions of the Attorney General and the decisions of the 
mptroller of the Treasury. ‘The report covers a period of four 
irs endng August first, 1912. 
he act of May 30, 1908, grants compensation to artisans and la 
rs employed by the United States who receive, in the course of 
employment, injuries not caused by their negligence or mis 
ct, the effect of which lasts more than fifteen days. It applies 
mployment in “manufacturing establishments, arsenals or navy 
ds, or in the construction of river and harbor or fortification works 
n hazardous employment on construction work in the reclamation 
irid lands . .. or in hazardous employment under the Isthmian 
Canal Commission.” The act has been extended by amendment to 
r all employees of the Canal Commission and all employees en 
1 in hazardous work under the Bureau of Mines, the Forestry 
Service, and the Lighthouse Service. ‘The Secretary of Commerce and 
is entrusted with the administration of the act except as to 
employees of the Isthmian Commission who, since the amend 


nt of March 4, 1911, have been under the charge of the chairman 


iat commission. ‘The amount of compensation is limited to one 


irs pay; if the employee is killed his dependents receive this 


The laws now in force in many states are all more liberal than 

Act of Congress, but many questions similar to those which will 
rise under them have been considered by the Solicitor in construing 

United States law The limits of this review will allow us to 
nsider only one feature of the law. The act of May 30, 1908, dif- 
fers in phraseology from the English law in one important particular. 
Under that law the employer is liable for injuries due to accidents 
irising out of and in the course of” the employment. The United 
States law covers all injuries received ‘‘in the course of” the employ 
ent. The Solicitor points out that the United States law is broader 
than the English law (p. 232) and covers injuries received while at 
work though they may not be due to the prosecution of that work. 
The distinction is a fundamental one. The object of the new laws has 
been to redistribute the burden of industrial injuries. Under the old 
law of liability a large part of the burden fell on the injured em- 
ployees themselves. This was considered unfair and an attempt has 


een made to impose on industry the burden of injuries due to its 
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the consequences of the accident endure. Widows may draw pen 
sious till they die; no other state so provide s. ‘Lhe reserve tor pension 
ses is limited to $4,000, but there is no other limitation on the 
ymount payable. The criticism has been made that the Washington 
ct, not measuring awards by wages, is essentially a poor-relief sys 
em; but the criticism is pointless since all modern compensation act: 
st first ot all upon a de sire to deal compre he nsive ly and adequ ile Ly 
with a blameless kind of dependency. ‘The Washington act has 
merged successfully from the purgatory of the courts. Assailed as 
neonstitutional on four grounds it was held by the state suprem: 


urt to violate “‘no provision of either the state or federal cons 
tions, ? the previous decision of the New York court notwithstanding. 
Indications are that this complicated law has well approved its« lf 


its first twelve months. ‘The various hazardous trades are grouped 


by classes, and percentages of the pay-rolls are levied as premiums; 
the percentages vary from 1.5 per cent as in cordage establishments 
to 10 per cent in powder works. The “accident fund” is composed 


forty-seven different parts, no one of which is liable for a depletion 
if the fund from accidents happening in any other class. Class 10, 
wluding operation and repair work in connection with “logging; saw 

lls; shingle mills; lath mills; masts and spars with or without 

whinery,’ is found to be particularly large, comprising 42,164 ot 
the 138,084 employees protected last year. In this class were 46 per 
cent of the 279 fatal accidents. Of all workmen killed, nearly halt 
were foreigners. Total accidents re ported were 11,896. Claims fully 
ind finally awarded were 6,356; rejected were 378. ‘Twenty-five days 
lisability were averaged. Claims suspended were 1900, chic fly because 
the workmen, their injuries being trivial, had not themselves presented 
claims; but partly because claimants could not be located. In 150 
pages of the report are reproduced by classes of risk, the names of 
all contributors to the fund and their respective payments, claims, 
and awards. 

The administrative costs of the system have not exceeded expecta 
tions and have not been, as such costs go, high. The legislature had 
ippropriated $150,000 for twenty-two months’ expenses. ‘The theory, 
be it recalled, is that every dollar collected from employers should 
go for compensation. In the first sixteen months—four of organiza 
tion, twelve of operation—the actual expense fell slightly (by #1200 
under the allowable average. Expenses consumed 9.9 per cent of in 


come. The remaining 90.1 per cent were the sums, totalling $980,445, 


State ex rel. Davis-Smith Co. vs. Clausen, State Auditor, 65 Wash. 156. 
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| ist Where port aweil ‘ it adi adi 


in re iching Casual employers; lhe present recom 


ion mere ly grazes the prot lem. It is proposed that the Inspection 


dangerous) machinery ind agencies and of conditions con 
to accidents, including boilers and logg ny operations b 
unde 4 thie jurisdiction oft the commission, which should ALSO 
wer to establisl standards Of saicty, 


had been given the Wisconsin system which in this matter re 


s the German. Power is also sought for the commission to 
he rates of well sateguarded establishments—a common Euro 
ctice or provision A chair of industrial safety, with pr 
yr extension work, should be established at the state univers 


commendations concern hospital funds, first aid. thy use ol 


( he ( ks and othe r matters, 


lt ie ot CAS il nt thre Co 1p ] r 
ot occupations no highly hazardous, the need both for reate) 
( of administra nd for pruning of costs, these and otl 
s will be the ground for recommendations in many ears to 
\ ‘ 
ret one ear has uswered the doubters in American state 
} 1 
Id one at that, can by ny reasonable test beneficently wield a 
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-ENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS In 
commission was appointed in Massachusetts to determine upon 
for compensating workers for injuries received in the cours 
r employment (Ch. 120, Resolves of 1900). This commission 
1 pre liminary report in 1911 see Review, vol. I, p. 899), which 
ed in legislation. The final Report of the Commission on Com 
tion for Industrial Accidents (July 1, 1912, pp. 322) has now 
submitted. This contains a statement of the commission’s work. 
iries of foreign and American compensation acts, a brief on the 


tutionality of compulsory compensation, and reprints of the 

of existing American compensation acts, with an explanatory 

entary on the act of Massachusetts. 

On the general preblems of compensation legislation the most in 
Ing part of the report is that devoted to the commission's stud) 
issachusetts industrial accidents from May 1, 1911 to July 1 

During this period, employe rs were required by legislation te 
rt their accidents to the commission. On the information con- 


ed in these reports the commission has tabulated and reported 
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nh white Vill be ol to the Ind kecid 0a 
on July 1. 1912. took up the permanent work of collecting and 


ting statistics wi h relation to the causes and the cost of in 
accidents. Tuomas I. PARKINSON 

he summary by Miss Wells, of the nineteen-volume report on 
n of Woman and Child Waqe-Earners in the United States, 

shed in the Review for June, 1912, page 1436, no mention was 


of volumes 13, 14, 1 18, and 19. Volume 13, Infant Mortality 


fielation to las now appe ired 
Doc. Now 645, 61 Con ; Sess., 1912, pp. 174). Part I is a 


Phelps; and Part II 


re intensive study. restricted to Fall River, Mass. Volume 17 


| | { | 
I JiaSsachuse S sia CS DV award 


with the TZookworm Disease [mong Cotton Mill Operatives, 

d bv ( W. Stil p] j 
| Bureau of Labor has also mad " Report on Strike of Teatile 
kers in Lawrence in 1912 (Sen. Doc. No. 870, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 


11). This is a most eareful investigation presenting the docu 


material in regard to the strike; the wages and hours of labor, 


conditions of work: housing conditions: retail prices and cost of 


ng. Wage data were secured from the pay-rolls of 21,922 em 

ees, or about one half of the total population in Lawrence of 
iy age. Ne irly one fourth f the total number earned less than 

cents per hour. 

i'l American Labor Legislation Review” for December, 1912, is 


ato An immediate Leqisia e Program. he docket of pend 


eform is one day of rest in seven, protection from lead poisoning, 


m reporting of accidents and diseases, compensation of federal 
; for accide nts and diseas Siat workmen's compensation 
slation, the investigation into indusirial hygiene and safety, pro 
nm for working women, and enforcement of labor laws. Useful 


icts from documents and reports, with references, are given, de 


ned to be of assistance to those engaged in campaigning for the 
roing objects. Maps and charts are included, and altogether the 


ime is a most important compendium. 


The Department of Agriculture has again reported upon 


Waqes 
m Labor (Washingtoa, Nov. 7, 1912, pp. 7 


neteenth investigation, the first being undertaken in 1866. and the 


st previous one in 1906. The Inquiry Is edited by George kK. Holmes. 


Mr. Holmes has also prepared for the Department of 


(2). This represents the 
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ly to be 21 times a year on the basis of the calculations given in 
he other figures for (1) money 


Pur hasing Powe r of Moa CY. 
8) their ictivity 


deposits subject to check and 
leulated by the same methods as 


tio 


reulation, (2 
\ ot circi 
les ribed it} last June i The Equation of Exch inge tor 


ind Forecast.’ 

two sides of the exchange thus ealeulated agree 
about 2 per cent, them agree perfectly I have 
ficure for the of trade from as 
both reckoned in terms of the 


lated. to *435.000.000.000 
altered the price level trom 


the base vear 1909) and have 


is originally calculated, 107.6 (on the basis of the base 


1909 as 100 per cent). 
corrected and expressed in billions of dollars, are 


The results thus 
illows: 


money (36) 


(468) 


cs (432) [cae of goods bought 
Prade Scale 


veloc. } veloc. 
| 


we find 


© money in circulation ha 3.7 per cent; the deposits 


t to check, 4.8 per cent; activitv’’ or velocity of circu 


volume rade, 


n, 6.2 per cent; he 5.5 per cent; and the level 


rices, also 5.3 per cent. 
se results and other confirm in almost every respect 
prophecy ventured in last article 
mtlook for the United States would apy 
a reduction lackening in the growth of b 
in circulation, both abs 


»f deposits seems likely 
increase slightly. The 


CXCCECSSIVE 


it will probably 


[he only substantial departure of the facts from this forecast is in 


Money in circulation increased 1 


et to the italicized statement. 


cent less rapidly than de posits. 


rhe course of events in the vear 1913 will depend largely on thi 


as well as the character and extent of the expected tariff re 
If this revision is prompt an thoroughgoing it should hav: 
feet of checking the present inflationistic tendency, encouraging 
Quite irrespective of thi 


import of goods and the export of gold. 
rits of tariff revision, ? of inflation should prove an antidote 


to the impending overstimulation of business and postpone the ¢ 


ricic 
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price 
>] 8.15 3 135 107.6 per cent 
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en-cent weekly instalments. An entrance fee, fixed by the board of 
tors, is charged upon each share. This amount, now 10 cents per 

in addition to twenty per cent of the net profits of the vear, 
; a guaranty fund. This with the capital represented by the 
s subscribed, the provident fund, and the resources secured by 
oans, constitute the funds of the association. The provident 

consisting of ten per cent of the profits of the year, is main 


1 “to cover the first extraordinary losses of the vear, resulting 


the operation of the association and for other purposes.” Th 


be discontinued when it ic] an amount equal to one half the 
im capital. 
qualifications for membership in the union are honesty, pune 
n payment of debts, sobriety. good habits, and industry. 
union, certain other things 
association with no 
t ore j in the union, 
hold more thar maximum number, which is 
ting of the organization. At present this is 
representing an investing f 8250. This amount greatly 
member. Besides 
inion also re 
from ml limites S250 per shareholder. 
amount of the loar 


il pe r cent sublrect to 


o security was asked, the loan being 

signing of a note. Recently, however, the maximum 

to $50 f ree months, renewable 

Security has also been required, usually 

It is probable that the amount 

ut it is not expected that it 

There has been for 

1 minimum charge of 

which is regarded as unfairly high, and the credit com 

is looking to establishment of a lower rate of interest. 
+} 


he purpose for which 


ch borrower must in his application 


sks the loan, and this must then be passed upon by the credit 
which is bound by the constitution to give the pre ference 
pro ded the securit rr ivment is equally good, 


ney per cent ot the employees of the Phelps 


hing Company have thus far availed themselves of the 


the credit union, at lea ntv-five per cent of 
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1, 191 154 Review, vol. I] 
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ON THE Tax 1x Missourt. In the general elec 
November, 1912, the voters of Missouri rejected a pro] osed 


nt to the state constitution embodying the principles of th 


ix. The amendment was pr yposed by initiative petition, 
which was made possible by a constitutional amendment con 


the initiative and referendum adopted in 1908. In Missouri, 


r states, the single tax forces have been prominently identi 
the movement for securing the initiative and referendum. 
proposed single tax amendment provided for the immediale 

n from t ition of bond ssued bv the stat or its local 
nd for the abandonment in 1914 0 ixes on all other forms 
rsonal property, tangible and intangible, together with poll tax« 


bt siness lice nses exce pt those imposed under the police power 
the ease of real property, land was differentiated from improv: 
The latter. to the extent of $8.000 on each homestead, wer 
exempt in 1914; the remainder was to be taxed on three fourths 
ssessed value in 1914 d 1915; on one half in 1916 and 1917; 
fourth in 1918 and 1919, and thereafter was to be totalls 
Beginning with 1920, therefore, land (with public utility 
ises, which were put in th Same category ) would have re 
as the sole object of taxation. except for an important proviso 
rmendment should not be construed ‘“‘as limiting or denying 
er of the State to tay ny form of franchise, privilege, or 
heritance.” The present rigid restrictions on the tax rate were to 
repealed. and a separate amendment provided for a permanent 
commission of three members, appointed by the governor, which, 
ddition to other duties. was to assume those of the present 4 
o State Board of Equalization. 
The campaign for the amendment was elaborately organized, Th 
jor portion of the necessary funds was supplied, it is understood, 
Mr. Joseph Fels, through the Fels Fund Commission. Speakers 
the single tax were sent throughout the state, and single tax 
rature was thoroughly distributed. Of the two principle lines of 
gle tax argument—first, that industry would be stimulated by the 
noval of the “tax on industry,’ with its repressive effects; and, 
ond, that private appropriation of the “unearned increment” i 
eavily than the second. This 


in line with a general attempt to win votes on the basis of alle ged 


i 


just—the first was stressed more } 


‘sonal advantage to the taxpayer. 


Not only were Missouri industries to gain rapidly over competing 
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. m was not altogether illogwic il, In a circular letter issued 
irv 4, 1913, by the Fels Fund Commission, it is explained that 


ige majority against the amendment cannot be regarded a 


r, for the measure, “however part il.” was ‘recognized and 


glug 
d as the single tax. Since this was so,’ the letter adds, 
third of the voters in St. Louis are singk taxers, ready for thi 

Henry George phil sophy. When this avowal is weighed and 
fact that little was said during the campaign about the “unearned 
ment in the cities, at least) is also taken into account, it be 

fairly apparent that the « unpaign tor the amendment had some 
venuous features. 


veral associations were organized by opponents ol the single Lax 


organized opposition centering large ly in Kansas City. It is un 
rtunate that much of the active work against the proposed change 


1] P 
aoe by men who were Willing to de fend the worst features ot 


uri’s present system of taxation, and who were willing to app 
crudest pre judices in order to gain votes. M thy men who had 
ed in the past for tax reforms along scientific lines, disheartened 
ccessive failures and vet desiring to protest against present « 
;, cither gave the new movement a qu ilified support or reira ed 
active opposition. 
Democratic and Re public in state conventions declared against 
nendment, but it received the endorsement of the State Feder 


m of Labor, which in each of the two ve 


irs immediately previous 
1 declared for the single tax. In St. Louis the labor organizations 
i the single tax group have codperated in various ways during the 


years. 
fhe amendment providing for a permanent state tax commission 
defeated by a majority re arly is large as that against the singl 
The opponent of the tax took no account of the fact that the 
oposed commission was precisely of the type now found in mnany 
es. They insisted that the proposal for a commission concealed 
ne sinister method of advancing the cause of the single tax. Ihe 
th seems to be mere ly that the fri nds of the single tax wiselv di 
sired that if it were adopted it should be inaugurated under conditions 
t would favor its efficient administration. 
The single tax amendment received in the state 87.000 votes. 


or 


595.000. laren 


irteen and a half per cent of a total vote of 
rt of the favorable vote came from the cities. In the counties 
ntaining the cities of St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Spring 
ld, thirty-seven per cent of the voters were in favor of the 


amend 


461) 


Vie 
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on thi ri i Wwaira on 
named; while if the valuation esiablished by the court for rate 
ne purpos should be 1dop eda. a iX OL SIX rcenhl would hoi 


excessive. 

After inspecuion of these figures, the commission ssued a statement 

in October summarizing the main conclusions; and at the election 
November the people by a large majority ratified an amendment 
incing the tax on gross earnings to five per cent. 

Part IV of Z'aration of Corporations has been issued by the Com 
sioner of Corporations (Washington, Nov. 29, 1912, pp. xiii, 144 
[his is devoted to taxation in the western central states, covering 
nnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota. Nebraska. Iowa, 
1 Missouri. Minnesota is the only state 


in this group which 
cely on corporation taxes. Special studv is made of the taxation 
intangible personal property at a low uniform rate, in which a 


view is made of the methods pu 


in the East as well as in th 


The Fourth Annual Report on the Statistics of Mun cipal Finances 


} 


Wassachusetts for the fis [ 


year YIU) has recently i} 


ired under the editorial supervision of Charles F. Gett my, director 
the Bureau of Statistics (Boston, 1912, pp. xlvi, 302). Of especial 
est is the account of the operations of the new act relating 

fication of town notes. It is vunced that the report of the 


ecial investigation relative to sinking funds and serial | 


irly ready. 


‘I he Report of the T'aa Commissioner of ( onnecticut for 19] ] nd 


( 
112 contains an account of the new pr rsonal tax law (pp. 10-13 
d gives special attention to the work of tax officials, including the 
sessors and collectors. A consid rable space 15s also given to the 
succession and inheritance tax laws, and on page 198 will be found a 


table showing the receipts from inheritance taxes of all the states 


which had such laws in foree in 1912 (Hartford. 1912. pp. 209 


In a Report in the Matter of the Inve stiqation of the lecounts of 


the Municipal Ferries of New York, prepared by the Commissioners 


f Accounts, there is a financial analysis of what is stated to be New 


York’s first comprehensive experiment in municipal own rship. Th 
city took over in 1905 the Staten Island ferry, which had previous], 


been A losing enterprise. Irom this and other municipal ferries 
there has been a continuous financial loss (280 Broadway. New York 
1912). 
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Dominion Steat Co \ug i 

International Harvester Co Aug. 14 

( jlidated Gas Co \ug. 21 

Western Electric Co Oct. 23 

New York Central Railroad Co Nov. 6 

American Telegraph & Telephone Co Nov. Il 

Pennsylvania Railroad Nov. 13 
Rock Island Lines Nov 

\rmour & Co No ) 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa | Ry Ni 27 

Deere & Co Dex 1 

Du Pont Powder Co Dec. 11 

Gorham Mfg. Co. Dec. 1S 

National City Bank Dec. 2 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R Dec. 25 

Der ra] 
Vortal iy Statistics LO09, publ shed by the Bureau of the ¢ S 


tenth annual report on vital statistics compl d under feder 


ritv. Use is made of the census of 1910 to revise the ra 
ensal vears 1901-1909 Washington, 1912. pp. 810. 
Professor lisher’s paper on A Re sed Estimate of the Eco 


st of Tuberculosis has been reprinted from the 7T'ransaction 
Kighth Annual Meeting of the National Association for th Stud 


Prevention of Tuberculosis (pp. 19 


lhe recent congress of demography has undoubtedly stimulat 
st in the subject of vital statistics. Two recent pamphi 
rticular may be noted: The Influence of Vital Statist O ! 

by Dr. Watson S. Rankin, secretary of the North Carol 
ird of Health faleigh); and |. Report on Vital Statistics, and 
th Reports of New York Citi by a committee of the New York 
This was originally printed in the “Medical 


rd” of November 23, 1912. 


idemy of Medicine. 


re of Tuberculosis Wade Karners n G rmany, by I rede rick i 


Hoffman, is the title of Bulletin 101 of the federal Bureau of Labor 
Washington, July 1, 1912, pp. 183). This is an exhaustive stud) 

ering mortality, sanitorium treatment, cost of treatment under 
lifferent systems, with particular reference to im ilidity insurance 


stitutions. 
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uUping ot dil it g ) od in ne Class Prot sor 
i 
lenghi submits L cit ied pil lor thre elimination of ol 
sources of rrol If his ndat bett 
rice Statistics Well as t tr te SULALISLICS Wil iValliabie Io! 


rATISTICAI ReFoRM IN CANADA. in May, 1912, 1 department 
a » enquire into the statistics of Canad 


to recon mend y pol cy of coordination ind re-organization loo 


their extension and improvement. Provincial as well as Do 

| statl cS Wer n a th Sct tl 
nission consisted ol Mr. it ch Griggs. ommissioi r oi Co 
ce; Professor Adam Shortt, Civil Service Commissioner; Mr. | 
Godir« V; Census and Statistics Branch; Mr. W. A. Warne ta 


i r aui Lilt 
n months, and the repo is made public in Januar Mis 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1913, pp. 7. 
[In conducting its investigation, the commiss i roceeded cord 
subject-mat rather than | lep rental ganization 
re port is tran d on h il Das bor Lilt sake ol ecohe re i! | 
nsation i} l i rt i taten it of evidence 
1 the facts thereof presented in a digest which follows the sa 
rangement as th } prope The reader ma hus turn fr 
general observations and findings of the con ssion on ar poing 
1 succinet and readabl presentation of the main facts on whi 
are based. As a front S] r » th report appears a diagra 
ch embodies the commission's conception of the extent nd ¢ 
zation i th fl ld tatistic 
Che general finding of the commission is that thoueh manv of t! 
stical reports ol th various | ncehe ina de} irtments ar ) 
ndoubted excellence. L ar idian statistics S$ a whole show 1 lac ot 


lination and « mon pur : Though the British North Ame1 


Act of 1867 gave he Dominion government s} fic authorit 


sion as by no means precluding statistical 


ier governin ntal bodies P there has beer 


us lack of appreciation of the fact that the statistics of a count: 
hether the product of one reney or of several agencies, should 


institute a single harmonious s1 stem. The tatistics of Canada 


found, accordi 
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he more important articles of production and consumption, the list 
be enlarged as experience may dictate. The lack of compre hensive 
dical reports on wages and household expenditures is pointed 
touched upon include industrial ac 
A final recommendation is 
1] 


Other subjects definitels 
and publications. 
ils engaged in statistical work shou 
+ 


under a plan to be 


ts, tariff statistics, 
appointment ol 


of character 


the offici: 
grounds and capacity alone, 
Commission. 


orted by the Civil Service 
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Foreign 


Ve recent public itions including W. R. Scott ) 


an important monogray h in this field. 


n mique de 


Rev. de Synthése Hist.. June, Aug., 1912. Pp 


il survey. covering a considerable number of recent 


publications m Spain trom 711 t 


o 1453, the articles bei 


ted respectively to industry and to commerce, 


dell’ Adriatico Riv 


sERT, 


les petits mét 


eljahreschr. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftss X, 4, 1912. Pp. 16 


nges in the views and policy of city craftsmen, in the 


transition 
dom of industry, illustrated from th } 


archives of Be rgues, 157 


nt commercial francais a Arkhanael 


1912. Pp. 19. 


del coto in Italia Giorn. d 
n., Apr.-May, June, 1912 


first instalment covers the per 1900 when the cotton in 
trv was becoming established in Italy; the second, the period from 
to 1910 with emphasis u 


1 the industry in 1907. 


} 


circumstances leading to the 


J. Stadtverfassunq und Ziinfte 


Freiburgs mm Breisgau Jahrb. f 
Oek., Dec., 1912. Pp. 27. 


y, Dir années de Vhistoire rporative des ouvriers tailleurs d'hahit 
/). Rev. d’Hist. Doct. Econ., Nos, 2-3, 1912. Pp. 34 
\ careful study, based on archival 1 
rs, and furnishing for | 
English tailors. 


tt rial and conte mporary news 


rance a compantion-piec to Galton’s bool 


anK, T. Mercant 


1913. Pp. 20. 


Jar 


excellent critical study. showing 
merece and the slight influence of 


public. 


the slight importance of foreign 


commerce on polic v. during the 


emMy, Conditions des « rs et au NVIIT siecle dans 


tr 


indus 
ie des qlaces Rev , May, 1912. Pp. 17. 


Study of condition 


rarD, A. Une 


eet l Espaaqne en 
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15, 10 
» Py} 44 
ind By zZantinge fl upon t] tatutes roverning 
( CO?) re 
Dia ni pre j i stoffe nel se in Ror 
Econ., Apr.-M » 1912 ) 
1 was cheap, el hing ns n the the sixteent] 
2). Rev. Sci. Polit. Nov, 
\ + 
lism and foreign policy. Am. Hist. Rev., 
82. Re Hist., Nov., 1912. Pp. 2 
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Economic Gi ography 


Geldwerth 


prin ple 


A. in der Geschichte Vierteljarhschr. f. 
haftsgesch., X, 1, 1912 
An interesting methodological program, developing the 
| scientific comparison of purch: sing power in different periods. 
mic Geogray 


KEL, Ki. American iro e reserve lil. Enge. Mag., Oct., 1912 
[hree possible logical methods of valuation are: 1) capitalization 
smelting profits; (2 ipitalization of royalties }) market or r 
it value. lirst thod sed in « e of all metals except 
In that. the profits ire ThOS ered ed to later ope rations, 
Fe C Tron é eserves and limitations of nership Engg. Ma 
Aug., 1912. 
No corporation controls over per cent of the ores now con 
available. Monopoly is tmpeacticall 
I x R Unit State irri i work in the n hirest nog. Ne 
Nov. 14, 1912. 
Largely from engineering viewpoint, but with me ref nee to 
nomic conditions. 
Hiess. R. H. The beqinninas of irrigation in the United State Journ. Pol 


E.con., Oct., 1912 


\n interesting account irrigation in the Wes from the Indians 
1 Spanish missions to mod: times. with special attention to tl 
w of water rights. 
V. What is the futu Imerican f ” Tourt Pol 
Nov., 1912. 
Speculative manipulations of the cotton market sine 1902 har 
sed foreign spinners losses exceeding £500.000.000 and st lated 
itton cultivation on an expanding scale in manv countries The 
ontrol of the cotton market bv the United States will consequently 
soon be at an end. 
M. O. The federal water-power poli Engg. New 


1912, 
Summary of provisions of act of 1910 rela 
and the 


ting to water-} 


on navigable streams, rulations is 


reg sued by the S 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture for t} 5 
power on government lands. Concise and valuable. 
Lewis, J. H. State and national water laws, with detailed f 


Oregon system of water titles Pro. Am. Soc. of Civ. Engr 
Newer, F. H. Future progress in irrigation. Engg. News, D 
Sketch of irrigation movement from 1891 to present 
hi greatly increased: requires application of brains as we 
McKintry, D The old west and the new Journ. Am. Banker 
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Die Tarife d De hen Schut gebue iinen \r i ] 
Sept.-Oct., 1912 Pp. 18. 

planation of passenger ind I rit classifi 0 qd rates il 

{1 and German East Afric 
(C‘anada ernme Re Nov., 1912 


] thshahy en in’ England Archiv f 
thnw., Nov.-Dec., 1912. Pp 


telation to Railways 
Economie Society, by Messrs. 
Stephens 


yn Cleveland-Stevens, Schumacher Pierre 
tulieu. Mahaim, and Dewsnup. 
f eign i” iy Ry. \ Gaaz., Oct my 
a 
es the hostility of ¢ ress ooling agreements; fails to 
bearing the va ti of 1 y proper can have upon 
| ts, O 912 | 
i’. H. The tren Ry. Age G Dec. 27, 191 
tions are that the net operat reveni of 1913 will show 
se over that of 1912 
\ Die canadiscl Ue ndbahn ind ihre wirtscl iche 
s final part is devoted ly t tatisti of finan ind ope. 


} pe n Ry ore (3az.. No 22, 
Pp. 2. 


proposition to ba tl 


1. J. The count : of eat railway facilitic Ry. Age Ga 
20, 1912. Pp. 4. 


proved terminal facilities are imperatively needed to avoid trafh 
tion. The railway must be permitted to earn e1 ugh to pay 
t and principal of the hear Iditional |] 


1912. Pp. 6 
graduated efficiency 1 ird 


Die weitere A 


ba thnen Brasilien Archiv f. Eisenbahnv 
» 1912. Pp. 14. 
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serv. Journ., Dec., 19 % | 
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Men). wages of railway employees upon gross 
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1912. Pp. 13 
OW i 1iQ erie ( ( 
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f. Kisenbahnw., N 
ee me of the Austrian uilwa 
Bankers hear iency. Ry. & Eng Rev., N 
912. P. 
\ trac iron 1 Spe ‘Ir. Emerson b re no 
- The effect of th Ik \ 
18, 1912. Pp. I 
1) s, railway passeng gs are being atlected materially. 
P ~ have captured Oi ihe sho | il roth I tlie 
\d scription ot the n hods used to develop electric railwa freigl 
Ry \ N 8. 19] 
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inting 2295 
\ nbahny Noy.-De 
1912 Pp oO 
AA nting 
] (Abstracts by John Bauer 
M. M Li juni ion expe nj I 
Sept. 7, 1912. Pp. 8 
Describes the organization of a recently created association of ¢ 
ri accountants in Paris. 
NETT, R J The au f iid j id i i wun \ ib 
\ News, Dec. 1912. Pp. 11 
Discusses the Tunciion of a building ind loan association, 
methods of stock issue. outlines the usual scheme of organization 
ves rules as to audit of an association’s accounts 
H, li some note ! elating compante imited 
es. Accountant, Nov. 16, 1912. Pp. 7. 
English law and practic 
ALDSON, J » Rai ! ienta na echar \ 
Giaz., Sept. 6, 1912 Pp > 
\ paper re id before the Association of American Railway Account 
Officers in June, 1912. Discusses several short cuts in railw 
lice organization and record keeping, substituting mechanical d 
for clerks wherever possible and profitable. 
I \\ Hi JR The cla ification if punt riapied 
lepartments Ky Journ... Dec 21, 1912 
Refers to electric railways, and considers how the revenues at 
expenses pe rtaining to railway operation shall be kept separ ite 1 ! 
se ot light and power, or oth r operations. 
( terre, H. P. The use of depreciation data in ife-making and ap} 
problems. Elec. World, Nov. 2, 1912. Pp 
Distinguishes between natural and functional depreciation and d 
sses several depreciation formulas; proposes the unit-cost forn 
THIER, G. ganization fession compatable pu i ia 
lAmerique du Nord Re Econ, Canadienne, Nov., 1912 Pp. 5 
Sketches the historv of th iccountancy profession in Nort! 
(America, especially in the United States. 
HaGenan, W. J. Intangible value f electric rai rys and thei lets 
fion from account Elec. Rv. Journ., Oct. 9, 1912 Pp. 5 
Centers around the idea of r return upon « ipit il invested i 


ctric railways. The tendency of commissions is to allow a fair rat: 


upon the “eost of re produc on,’ but this basis of « ipitalization does 


t regard many costs which the inventor actually incurred, for « 
ple, deficits in carly operation, cost of consolidations, discarding of 
ld and impartiall, up to-date machines, etc, These costs should be 
capitalized and a fair return allowed upon them. 

lenkins, F. P. Some notes on tru 
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1913 Labor and avo Org n 99 ) 


MBE, | La question des dix heures. Mouv. Soc., Nov. 15, 1912. Pp. 24 
Probable effects of the enactment of the bill introduced July 7 
110, which imposes the ten-hour day on the great mass of French 
male workmen 
Casrs, I Le einale da ch 
Soc.. No l¢ 1912 
1 
review ot tl] rowth f the so-« led (ih rf 
et which the « mn cases, the 
e subs es t unNntons ! such msurance 
4 \\ The vanisi y American wade-earn Atlar N 1%] 
Mac! ry makes possible tl emp! of ut led in rants 
ho ta he place of the natives 
I.azarp, M Les bureaux de pla ent en France et l R S 


The most important developments in the recent history of employ- 


t bureaus have been tl tenden s toward centralization at state 


H. economic i f th } f Journ 
Pol. ] Nov., 1912 Pp. 25 
sed iop pres s the b cing-d of conditis 
rough the oduction of ver p i I par riy I 
ints 
y ederal i Mu M Oct 
1912. Pp. 30 
The histor omposition, nd funet 1, 


efly described. 


Arbitration is merelv a temporizing remed Regu! ! f g 
nd divid d I S by law s nec ssar\ 
Marriorr, J. A. R Syndi nd : Nineteenth Ce N 1912 
Che s | unrest is due chiefly to valence among la r 
rrom eco! mic Views 
NIELSEN, A Den enqelske kulstr dens Sildqagelse Na 
July-Aug., 1912. 
An account of the settlement of the recent coal strike England 
hrough the enactment of the minimum vw Lore law. 
Onsen, 3. FP. le line of labor. World’s Wk., Nov., Dec., 1912: Jan., 1913 
Ch conflict between labort rs ind employers deserib n concrete 
erms. 
I P mi num leaal de ns isfrie pri et 
Parl., Sept. 10, 1912 Py 1 
Favors the legal recognition and enfore | b 
t t ( d emi ) rs 
Praarr, J. FH. Cont lahor in highwa n. Engg. & q 


Nov. 16, 191 
sk. ] i N 
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Th -urich ) Worl | _N 1912 Pn. 2 
for Labor Legis] 
‘ ) P ) 


] ] 
} Ine n he | j j 
é Jal ) s 1 
i ton ub t | d 
the 4 nations and Efforts of crov 
i spinners to org for tl taking 1 ve « 
fiuctuations tor tl } } | so tar m with littl 
s. Need of extension of cotton ¢ g in parts of the world 
de of the United States 
J ng} } i S M 1912. | 
\ period ! | cr n g } 
ACKMAN, W. I The increasina we ils nad Ro 
College Bull, Dee., 1912 
Accepts the gold theory 
raNDY-Wyt, R Hauswi haf } Val ysmitte nsur 
Ges. Very 1. Vol Jahrg., Heft 2. P 
Shows the proportion of mecome ind ext diture devi ed to food 
he light of recent studies on the cost of living. These expenditure 
private families are contrasted with those for the same purpose in 
e.g harracks. | S ms, ete vher itifi 
ary 1 u Ch ivat lv ] high pr | 
nour d. 
A Die Preishewequngen au le Leben ittelm } nkfurt 
a. M Ieren Einfl hrung de erung 
Beit ore Stat tik ck it | ra au d 


cat ful ro oh ud I r ot pri 17 
1 
t } es are give tor elal ra cl irts 


} } 1) 
Labor 


teTzBAcH, A Die Pre ? ickelung seit d Beainn des neuen Jahrhunderts 
Soz. Rev., Nov. 1, 1912. Pp. 24 
(The increas of prices ot i d produet n th last dec le s d 
higher wages, sp ul ol n ricul i products nere ing d 
1 from urban popul higher « ts of distribu 


Pables vi price up to November 1, 1912 
Ind numer Bull. Inst ntern, Statist, NIX, 3 12 
| secretary general of tl International Statistical Institute ad 
ed. on January 19] i circular letter to the members, re 
sting tl to send to tl Institute tables of index numbers of 
for the riod 1910 In reply to this circul data re 
rring t} count } beley were received i tl 
wed: in CASES lanatory matter accompanied th 
iva 1) I. Z. hn iISSI-1910: Cut ol Brunsw el I. \ 
Zimmern n, I88i-1910; ¢ of Libes Dr. Hartwig S86 
10 Austr Hungar Dr. Jankovich 1867-1909; Belgium 
Denis, 1850-1910: E. Nieolai, 1881-1910: M. Sauveur. 1881-1909 
Citv of Brussels—E. Waxweiler, 1881-1910; Denmark—M. Koefoed 
891-1910; France \. de Foville, 1881-1910; L. March, 1881-1910; 
City Amsterdan P. Falkenburg. 1881-1911 Holland—H. W 
Vlethors 31-191 Canad Coats and Godfrev, 1890-1910; Japan 
N. Hanabusa, 1881-1909: New South Wales—T. A. Coghlan, 1860 
910 
Ie ( ing mission Jour Dept 
New Zealand), Oct 1912 , 20 
Sumn ‘ commission report Commission finds tl cost 0 
ving | rh sed at le t 16 per cent in 20 vears, food stuffs 20 per 
cl nd d Im lue be of rise in igTi« iltur | 
produc! star d of living has risen; trusts. ete. have had 1 “ay 
reciable ct ising price | d ne Causes ¢ ny ( 
nelude inereased money supply, higher cost of productior rural 
depopulation, and diminishing returns from natural resources Com 
sion’s recommendations include improved statisties. niternationa! 
( nmission on cost of living. better school vstem, stricter regulation 
f trusts, dissolution of land monopolies, and municipal ownership of 
iarkets. 
- de la vie Suisse, Suéde. Finlande, Danemari 4ustralie 
Bull. Stat. Gén. de la France, Oct., 1912. Pp s 
D of official reports Swit on railwa emplovees ) 
911: Sweden, on price und rents 9; inland, « 80. wor! 
en's families in 1908-9; Australia. on 212 families in 1910-11 
Die Fleiscl lerunqd r dem Reichstaaq Soziale P , De 


1913 | Prices and Cost of Living 233 
» 
i 
1912. P, 1 
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1913 | Public Finance 


K, I Die Entwickelunag des Steuersolls bei den kleinen und mittleren 
Einkommen in Preussen seit der Norelle vom Mai Verwaltung 
Julyv-Aug., 1912 Pp. 12 


nd Statistil 


I} uthor is an alderman of Edmonton, Canada. He advocates a 
land tax with exemption of provement such a has been 

d S own CIty. 
ann, F. A The federal budae hat the president is trying to do by 


tlional qovernment Pro. N. ¥ Acad 


pson, D. Till fraaan m ut nad shuldsat 


Ek. Tids., No 10, 1912 
against a state’s placing loans in foreign coun 


and concludes that dependence on home capital exclusively 


d generally lead to invasion of for on capital in forms other 
state loans: for example. priv ate loans at highe r rates of interes 
nvestments made by foreigners 


ee experience ith the Indiana a “un 
Public Officials M No 1912 P} 
Dickreirer, Hl. G Steuerpolitise] m Kleinstaat sunale 
Praxis, Dec. 21, 1912. rp. 3 
\ studv of the financial conditions of Altenberg 
E, W Budaqets Pacif Municipalit » Oct 1912 Pp. 4 
! H, W \ The i ( m faq ’ ion ( ( ind ¢ ent 1) 


H. Wein und Weins 
i, | Le fin e della au 1 Rif. Soc., Oct 1912 Pp 12 
al pDolicv as to publie 


resort for modern nations that engage in war: written 


loans and taxes as neces 


apropos 
the Italian war. 


IR ST, T G. The federal ¢ 


] thion tag d Comment, Dee., 1912 
Pp. 6. 

FL. Le role économique des municipalitiés en Sox 

l 

Dec. 16, 1912. Pp. 24. 

( sser, A Della tassa domestici e di aleuni m i fributi Rif. So 
Julv-Aug., Sept., 1912 Pp. 37 

Ginty, J. Equitable assessments Pacific Municinpalitic Oct., 1912 P 
kets, J. Les régies allemand Réf. Soc., Oct., 1912. Pp. ¢ 


\uthor finds that munic pal ownership of water supply, street 
gas and electrie lighting in Germat 


1 cities is financially suecessfu 
rule, showing an ey than privately owned 

es: a result not due to higher rates but t t manage 


Lan tim) ion 
Soc., N 1912 Pp. 61 
KE. J \ Tavratior ( Miu 191 ] 
Sci, Jan. 1913. Pp. 17 
0919 P) 6 
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AULIEL Le uddget de 1 ville de Paris ‘ é industrieis 


¢ Le nances des tniques et | irses curopeen 
1. Deux Mondes, Dec., 191 Pp. 36 
DEN, \ lararve 1 ing wn (syrund in ‘ h-Oestindier 
f. Gesetzg., Jahrg. Pp. 5s 


( Lera } dé V Dalim ( ! fi na / re su 
{ es es h Jou ce 15, 191% 
r makes use of the defects brought to light in the administra 
f the posts and telegraphs to argue that these are, after all, not 
r iunctions ior the State to unde rtake. 
Le n ti fase ( miice is ¢ t 
pa de 1 Seine ) inc., No » 


‘ The proj} ed tna lie Nat. R N 191 

i ni R Sci. Sept.-Oct., 19 

18. 

J fa ion in eun the } “ance i La idla 

ELL, A. ( la measures Am. Pol. Sci. Rev... Nov. 1912 Pp. 9 
éaie municipales en Belaique ¢ a extion de fi ibutions 
eau. Réf. Soc., Nov., 1912. 
hj ] ly 1] B 

Inmicipal Ownership plays a compara veiyv smati roie I 


pt in the case of water supply. But the water supply is inade 


chiefly because the units are too numerous and unre] ited. Large 


rcommunal undertakings privately organized and_ financed | 
funds recommended. 
| | The tara n of land values Case and Comment, Dec., 1912 


Taxation in Philadelphia Nat. Munic. Jan., 1918 Pp. 11 


criticism of Mayor Blankenburg’s tax proposals from single-tax 


of view. 
G. Di alcune recenti teorie sul capitale e sul reddito ¢ } 
nsequenze tributarie. Rif. Soc... Nov., 1912 Pp 4.9. 

Rarratovicn, A. Les réates municipales interessées en allemagqne LE 


Franc., Nov. 30, 1912. Pp. 2 


Reap, T. T. China’s great problen Pop. S Mo., Nov., 1912. Pp. 8 


gestions 


Cursorv criticism of existing sources of revenue. with sug 


rnew sources. 


| \ The d ine é | 
Oct., 1912. Pp. 4 
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In favor of the method of levying special assessments in use in 


N. 
SINGER, ( Die Einnahmen des deutschen Reiches aus der Zoéllen und 
Reichssteuern im Rechnunas jahre 177 Ann. deut. Reichs, No. 10, 1912 
) 
i 
oe New Zealand The country and the war for tts government y 
he people Single Tax Reyvy., Sept.-Oct , 1912 


This number is a special New Zealand number, and is of value for 
history of the land tax movement in that country. 
\ ut, J. W. Municipal finance Accountant, Nov. 9, 1912. Pp. 9 
\ useful article on the general financial powers and practices of 
h municipalities. 
wan, A. Frankfort-on-the-Main: a study in Prussian communal finance 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1912. Pp. 52. 
Part | of a study of the finances and financial administration of 
Prussian municipalities; largely a study of the finances of one 


awanx, F. W. R Warenhaus und Warenhaussteuer. Zeitschr. f 


Staatswis., Jahrg. 68, 1912. Pp. 69 
China's financial condition. The ¢ risp loan and China's credit 

Far Eastern Rev., Oct., 1912. Pp. 12 
Finances municipales. Le projet de budget de la ville de Paris 


Monde Econ., Dec. 21, 1912 Pp. { 


= Hlow France taxes securities N. Y. Times Annalist, Jan. 20, 


ecinning with a stamp tax in 1850, it has added transfer and in- 
tex and a new feature is contemplated. 
- Land valuation and taxation, Vand Values, Dec., 1912. Pp. 11 
\n extended and very unfavorable review of T'aration of Land 
Values as It Affects Landowners and Others, by John Orr. The 
mthly periodical “Land Values” is the organ of the single-tax 
paganda in England. 
— Land ralues conference in London. Land Values, Nov. 1912 
Pp. 14. 
\ digest of the proceedings of a conference to promote the taxation 
f land values held in Westminster, October 7, 1912. 
——— A premium on tar lying. City Hall-Midland Municipalitie 
Sept., 1912. Pp. 8. 
A vigorous attack on the “Smith Law’ in Ohio, “a grotesque and 
desperate expedient to enforce that hoary iniquity, the general prop 


——— ; Statement of arguments favoring a national budget. The Na 
tion’s Business, Nov. 8, 1912. Pp. 2. 

The organ of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 

\merica features the report of the Commission on Economy and 


rtv tax. 
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1915 | Insurance and Py NStONS 9455 
CGauttespiz, H. B. Provides insurance for its men Am. Employer, Dec., 1912 
The Michigan Stove Co. of Detroit, insured its employees under 
roup plan, whereby there is no medical examination. The com 


inv pays the premium. The plan is satistactory. 


enDRICK, B. J Insurance fo cndgmen McClure, Dec., 191 
\ popular description of the workinginen’s compensation law ol 


Washington. 


figation f the m 


STER, ARTIIUR The medi ial inves 


mpantes Journ. Inst Actuari 


fhe results of an initial investigation, preliminary to the investiga 
n which will result in a new American mortality table. Forty-three 
anies representing 93 per cent of the tot il insurance old-lin 
i 
irance in foree contributed to the investigation. The actual deaths 
S ] per cent of the exp cted. iccord ng to the s lee table ed in 
specialized investigation, but the committe states that this should 
ot be accepted as a basis for rate making. 
PEBVRE, ( Liexrploi wn Le le epargi Sept. 10, 1912 Pp. 9 
he tontine principle is a hazardous plan, duc to possible inex pected 
sses or failures in management whereby the savings set aside may 
e lost. 
| Ee. Reit é Lehre vom Versicherunasa 
Rechnung Zeitschi 4. Versiche rungs\ No 1912 
\ discussion of the laws in regard to insuring in one name the 
nterests of another party. 
| warp, J Les a e fontiniere J cle 4) 
1912. 
A review of the operations of the working and theory of the tontine 
plan among French mutual societies. 
Rupinow, I. M. The pension plan for the brewing industry Survey, Dec. 21, 


1912. 
The plan was once rejected by the workers but is now resubmitted 
Employers and emplovees contribute to the fund not on 


The writer objects to the latter purpose being 


ly for old age 


r 


but also for ace ide nts, 
neluded. tor the states are providing for ACC idents. Ee points out 


other defects, such as no provision for workers who leave the industry 
fter having paid into the fund. 
liiorsen, C Revisionen af den franske Alderdomsf ering Nat. ol 


Tids., Sept.-Oct., 1912. 
An account of the French old-age pension law enacted in April, 


1910, and operative July 1, 1911, but which met with such general 
d opposition and distrust that a revision became necessary, and even 
.S now is not assured of success. The writer attributes this mainly to 


its compulsory contributory features which the French resent. 


nire la disoce upazione in NSvrizzera Rif 


WEIGMANN, M L'assicurazione 
Soc., Oct., 1912 Pp. 9. 


Oct., 1912 


= 
i 


2 QAP 
} rat ( have nstitute inh Ci 
t] protection of temporar mmigrants 
. W he / i Them hs 
hhet ilwis., Nov., 1912 
Che summe 1911 was ¢ ely warm and was reflected in an 
} 
rease of mortalitv in P | more pronouns d at g th 
l nd in the cities tha i rt ll districts 
istici di} nica Riv. It 
wie, May-Aug., 1912. Pp. 1 
| itilizine statistic ‘ us ¢ tries he uthor concludes 
he ot th i! 11? meal ol 1 conside erva 
een lie msurill oved qual ot i 


Hull. de TA i! ia i.u ( 
Tulv-S 19]2 

irticie it verv great in studvin the variation im occu} 
ot the immigrants to countrs trom 1899 to 1911 
I are udied bv 1 ! nad sea iS "The { rve 


LAND, H. |] The 1 tra in Illin J P 
Econ., Nov., 1912. Pp. 1 
The pring pal causes inced Lo! he de ist f the l 
on and tl increase of the village population are the e i 
e us oO farm machinery t de opment of the t ] ot good 
is, and of rural delivery. 
G L'immigration et 1 homaae Bull. « PA I 
our | Lutte « tre le ( ige, July-S » 1912 P} 1s 
M / Econ. Fra Ye 
7, 1912 rp. 3, 3 
idd lelivered on 9] hy +) 
Minar t the opening of the tra-Parlinamentary Comn nol 
\ th tud\ the n tior ] fis i! } ms re] 
population of France ind also the 1 il to remedy this 
wsTeIx. M. S The Servo Survey. 1919 
Pe. 
\ study of 674 Servo-Croats in the west side of Ne Vor! t 
)f particular interest since it is almost the only inten study whicl 
ius been made of this group in the United States 
Ovautin, W. L’enquéte de la commission de l'immiaration et s¢ résultat 
Bull. de lAssoe. Intern. pour la Lutte contre le Ché Sept 
1912. Pp. 29. 
Ovati, W l/immiaration et l'émiarati de la main-d’oeurrse 
l’Assoc. Intern. pour la Lutte contre le Chémage, July-Sept., 1912. Py 
\ statistical study of Great Britain together with th: natior 


f 


aliens in certain sections of 


Eng 


land. 
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1913] (perism and Charities Q47 
Die Dichtigkeit ade Ninderber lkerung in Glasqo Zeitschr. f 


Socialwis., Nov., 1912. 


Die Sdualinassterblichkeit in deutschen Grofstadten i] und 

Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Nov., 1912. Pp. 5 
\ review of a publication of the statistical bureau of the city of 
Munich, which compared the infant mortality in 26 German cities 
r the vears 1910 and 1911. The connection between rate of mor 


ty and temperature is brought out clearly. 


na ( haritie 
auperism ant Narities 


(Abstracts by Frank D. Watson) 


Bernonvitye, I Les institutions d’assistance publique en inale 
terre et en Allemaane Journ. Soc. Statist., Julv, 1912 
Lioeurre 8 iale du aénéral Booth. Réf. Soc., Nov., 


1912 Pp. 10 


\n appreciation of Booth and account of the work of the Salvation 


C. The administratio: f the poor lau Char. Organ Rev., Nov., 
1912. Pp. 15. 

f the Local Government Board on the 

lministration of the poor law for 1911-1912 shows a decrease in 


The forty-first annual report « 


recipients of relief. This reduction is temporary and there are hints 
ipproaching difficulties. 

Paver, E Les enfants assistés le impe rfections service L,’Econ 
ranc., Oct. 1912. P. 1. 


The inspections are insufficient: with the result that aid is given to 


greatest number possible, a result by no means socially valuable. 


Socialism 


al 


Baumann, A. A. The Tory party and state socialism. Fortn. Rev., May, 1912 
Briar, A. J. F. 1 plea for the highe r socialism Hibbert Journ., Oct., 1912 
ne Bryans, J Les projets de creation de boulangeries et de boucheries muni 


cinales Réf. Soc., Oct. 16, 1912. 
G. K The set-back to Enalish socialism. Century, Dec.. 1912. 


Crement, H. La méthode de Karl Marx. Réf. Soc., May 1, 1912 


Cross, I. B Socialism in California municipalities. Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 
1912. 
Davsser, I Les services d'intérést callectif et les réqies muni pales 


Soc., Oct., 1912. 


Decurtins, G. Emanuele Netteler e il movimento cristiano sociale. R 
Internazionale, Nov., 1912. Pp. 23 


Fscarp, P. Le municipalisme en angleterre. Ref. Soc., Oct., 1912 
Grunserc, C. Der Ursprung der Worte “Sozialismus” und “Sozialist Archi 


f. Geschichte Sozial, II, 1-2, 1912. 
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Housing 949 


LERAT, P La lutte contre le yement malsain Réf. Soc., Nov., 1913 
Pp. 7 
‘ 
Notes the dex reas lik uberculosis mor ility in Paris is dwe llings 
tl dark rooms are razed Aitempts computation of value to the 
of lives saved. 
TALLAI 1 Washington alley. Survey, Oct. 19, 1912 
vid descrip 1 of Snow's ( ind its occupants. 
LISLER, G Les habitations a marche I, Ill. tef. Soc., Aug., 
1912 Pp. 21, 24 
w co rning small holdi: France Societies for i prov 
n bran ind th of ¢ lax ¢ ption 
aytor, G. R Satellite cities Pullman lll. Noru l and Oakie 
Survey, Nov. 2, De é, 1912 Pp. 14, 14 
[{f. Industrial decentralization unaccompanied by residential dé 
lization at Cincinnati. The Schmidlapp housing experiment. 
\ La 7 won habiiati pe} ire Re 
Soc., Dec, 1912. Pp. 23 
Opposes municipal housing for Par 
Tlou ing and n planning Surveving and Hou g Wld., 
la 11, 1913 Pp. 2 
\nnual report of the British Social Government Board. 
— The housing problem and its solution Surveving and H 
ng Wid., Jan. 11, 1913. Pp. 4. 
Extracts from reports oi N ish. medical officer of 
en 
-orfolk County, England. 
Th rney rural housii hem surveyil ind y Wl1d 
Dec. 14, 1912. Pp. 4. 
Describes self-supporting housing scheme . . . carried out by the 
Thorney Rural District Council.’ England. 
Hlousina the people Co-partnership, Jan., 1913 
\ chronological record of progress” of improved housing in En 
} 
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In addition to the above membe rship there were in December, 1912, 


subscribers, making a total of 2715. 


The supply of the Handbook of the American Economic Association 
1911 is entirely exhausted. There is an occasional request for a 

y to complete a set for binding. If anyone has a copy of the 
Handbook for that year which he does not intend to bind, or does not 
ed for other purposes, it would be a favor to the Association if he 
uld send it to the secretary (T. N. Carver, Cambridge, Mass.), who 


pay twenty-five cents a copy. 


The fourteenth session of the Institut International de Statistique 


| be held at Vienna during the week of September 8, 1913. 


\n International Customs Congress is to be held in Paris during 
nonth of May at the instigation of the French government. Al 
ough it may be regarded as a continuation of the congress of 1900, 


s to be more definite in scope, and discussion will be limited to 


five questions: (1) The desirability of establishing an International 
Bureau of Commercial Statistics; (2) regulations for commercial tray 


lers and the treatment of samples; (3) means for dispensing with 
payment of duty in the case of conditional imports; (4) the desira- 
bility of having customs litigation referred to expert bodies, and the 
character of such bodies; and (5) the advisability of concluding an 
iternational agreement for the purpose of adopting a uniform defi 


tion of gross and net weights for assessing duty. 


\ study of European agricultural finance is to be undertaken by a 
commission of the Southern Commercial Congress which will sail on 
\pril 26 and will spend three months in visiting Naples, Rome, Flor- 
nee, Bologna, Milan, Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, 
Cologne, Rotterdam, Brussels, Paris, London, Dublin, Cork, Queens- 
town, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Berne, St. Petersburg, and the capitals 
f the Balkan countries. Each state is invited to send two or more 
delegates; there will be representatives of national agricultural organ- 


izations; and Canadian provinces have petitioned for representation. 


During the past year there has been deposited in the Library of 
Congress the library of the National Monetary Commission, consist- 
ing of nearly 2300 volumes and over 1500 pamphlets; the library of 
the Tariff Board, 2335 volumes and 1490 pamphlets; and also 40 
volumes of ledgers and account books of Edward Dixon, a merchant 
at Port Royal, Virginia, during the years 1743-1796. The latter 
illustrate current prices and movement of trade. Another accession of 


56 volumes is the Proceedings of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
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Note y 953 
irtment of social economics of the London Municipal 
Tothill Street. Westminster, S. W.) is issuing a series 
and other Memoranda on Political and Social Questions 
at a uniform price of one shilling. Typical recent titles 
tise and lall of Wages and the Cost of Living, Numbers 
f tiouses in the United Kingdom,’ ‘The Amount, Growth 
ution of Capital.”” The statistics published are largely 


from official sources, although the results of individual 


ind estimates are ilso used. The evident purpos s to 
nition for the anti-socialist ¢ Impaign. 
sel lunces I ubl ition beg ning fanuary 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv.” edited by Dr. Bernhard 
in Quarterly numbers, the pric for two numbers be 
Verlag von Gustay Fischer, Jena. 
rw ch r i Wallon und Sj itis } ha bl shed 
pp 213) 
quarterly whos lm 1 o record the nternational pre 
veme? and the ch political events which accomp mn) 
1 “Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Politik und Arbeiterbs 


ge Vorwirts, Paul Singer, Berlin. 


uchhandlun 


A pp intments and Resiqnations. 
V. Babson is now abroad studying economic COnadItIONS 
Bailey. of Yale University, has been cho 1 agei 


inized Charities Association of New Haven, Com 


es L. Deming of New Haven, Connecticut, has been 


ing associat profess« r of sociology at the State Unive 
wa for the second semescer, 
t. Downev has resigned his position at Kenyon ( re 1 


chief statistician of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
nd P. Falkner has been appointed a member of the Joint 
ommission for the Panama Canal Zone. His address will be 
n, Canal Zone. 

Professor Willard C. Fisher has resigned his position 
n University. 

R. F. Foerster is chairman of the department of social ethies 
ard University. 
Frederick B. Garver has been appointed an instructor in 


of political economy at the University of ¢ hicago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PROPESSOR WILLARD ¢ 
FISHER AND PRESIDENT SHANALIN. 


Wesleyan University, President's Office, 

Middletown, Conn., January 27, 1913. 
Wy Dear Professor Fisher:—The press tar and wide contains 
irticles relative to remarks in reference to the churches of the 
country reputed to have been uttered by you in a recent address in 
Hartford. I desire to know whether or not you have been correctly 
reported. If you have been incorrectly reported, will you please 

rive Inc an exact statement of what you did say? 
Sincerely yours, 
WitLiaM ARNOLD SHANKLIN 


Weslevan University, Middletown, Conn.., 
Economies and Social Science, 
January 27, 1913. 

Wy Dear Dr. Shanklin:—In reply to your letter, just received, 
would say that the report of my remarks before The Get Together 
Club in Hartford last Wednesday evening was substantially mis 
leading. Partly by the omission of qualifying statements, which 
made the setting and shaped the interpretation, partly by ascribing 
to me words and statements which were not mine at all, and, perhaps, 
partly by the striking headlines, which raised brief incidental remarks 
nto the prominence of the principal theme, the original report, upon 
which apparently many newspaper quotations and comments have been 
based was—I should judge—decidedly unfair. This judgment of 
mine is confirmed in some degree at least by the fact that the paper 
in which the report appeared was constrained by criticism in Hartford 
to offer me an opportunity to make corrections. There was, however, 

large underlying element of truth in the report. I did not say 
that I would “throw Sunday wide open’, nor anything else of closely 
siinilar meaning. But I did say that I would allow very great 
freedom of Sunday observance, allowing a man pretty nearly anything 
that did not disturb the religious or other use of the day by others. 
I did say that I saw no religious inconsistency in a man’s having an 
uproariously good time’ on Sunday; but I added that there should 
be no disturbance of religious or other uses of the day by others. 
I did sav that I would, or that “I believe that I would” close up 
the churches temporarily as an experiment. But I stated my reasons 
with emphasis, because so many good religious people have come 
to think of church going as a great part or the whole of religious duty, 
and because, if there were no churches open for a time, these people 
would be constrained to turn to more important religious duties, of 
kindly service and the like. Just here I quoted the declaration of 
James as to the meaning of religion pure and undefiled. 
The above will perhaps enable you to judge for yourself as to 


i 
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but it is probably quite enough to make you to see how and in what 
light I stood last Wednesday evening. And that, I am sure, is all of 
your present want. 
Very sincerely vours, 
C. Fisner 


VW esleyan University , President's Office, 
Middletown, Conn., January 27, 1913. 
My Dear Professor Fisher :—Y our letter of this date is just received. 
Even after consideration of your explanation of your position, I find 
it ditiicult to believe that any one with a just appreciation of the work 
which the churches have done and are doing for the religious and moral 
life of the community could seriously propose the closing of th 


| have never condemned church-going, never even in my own tind, 
except as it takes the place of something more important. A good part oi 
those who do justly, love mercy, visit the fatherless and widows in their 
afflictions, and keep themselves unspotted from the world, find that reverent 


attendance at church is a great aid to a humble walk with God But 
it is too obvious for proof that in the minds, as in the lives of many, 
mere going to church “service” is taken for a gvod portion of religious 
duty, and this, too, by people whose impulses and instincts are genuinely 
religious. and my thought has been for a long while that, if sucn peopl 


of true religious impulses were shut off for a time—whether for a few 
years or for a shorter period is not the main point—from church-going, 
they would turn into the much important duties, duties of merey, kindli 
ness, sacrifice, and the like, for the help of brother man, duties, these, 
which are recognized more or less, but are commonly thought of as aside 
rom religion, whereas they are the very heart of religion, the Christian 
religion at least, so far as the relation of man to man is concerned. “Bear 
ve, one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” “For the whok 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” “Owe no man anything, save to love one another; for he that 
veth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law.” 


\s to the “uproarious good time” on Sunday, I said emphatically that ] 
would not allow anybody’s Sunday practices to disturb others As to the 
iggestion that there may as well be a day of general uproar and tumult, 
that is none of mine. I have even sympathized with friends, living on good 
roads in the country, who protest against the unbroken succession of toot 
blasts, screams, and other more modern noises which come from the autos 
of good religious people—among others—who, having done their religious 

ty at “divine service” in the morning, make the country-side hideou: 

the afternoon. 

Suffice it to say further as to noise and quiet on Sunday ind in religion 
that this thought of Sunday as necessarily to be kept quiet because religion 
ust be solemn silence, all that is a modern and narrow development All 


eligious people who have added to their duty of church-going a fair attention 
to the Seriptures, will recall how commonly “shouting” and “loud nois¢ 
re mentioned as part of early religious funct 


Indeed, it is as accurate a 1 single brief statement ca be made to 


1on 


ay that our whole notion of Sunday observance, what we call “the American 
Sabbath” as against the continental, is an outgrowth of the Puritan movement 
in England, and that earlier times and other lands show centuries of humble 
walk with God, just dealing, love of mercy, kindly visitation upon the afflicted, 
all these quite as good and pure as ours. But that is another story 

C. Fisues 
Middletown, Jan. 24, 1913 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Che Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Economi 
\ssociation was held at Boston, 


97 to 31, 1912. The pr 


Massachusetts, on December 


gram, as carried out, was as follows: 


PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, December 27. 
} p.m. A meeting of the Executive Committee. Room B, the Copley Plaza. 
tp. m. The American Sociological Society and the American Statistical 


{ssociation held a joint session, at which the presidential addresses of thes« 


} mci } } 
were maac, and to wh 


lich the members of the American Econot 


\ssociation were invited. 


8. p. m. The American Historical A 


sociation invited the members of the 
American Economic 


Association to attend the presidential address of its As 
ition, at Symphony Hall, by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 

9p.m. Informal gathering of members of all the Associations at the Copley 
Plaza, following Colonel Roosevelt’s address. 


SATURDAY, December 28. 


9 a.m. Business Meeting of the Association, with Reports. Room 22, 


Walker Building, Massachusetts Institute of ‘technology 
First Session 

10 a. m. Joint session with the American Association for 

ion. Huntington Hall, Massachusetts 

Frank A. Fetter, President of the 


Labor Legis 
Institute of Technology. Presiding: 
American Economic Association. 


Tue THeory or tHe Minimum Wace.’ 


Opening paper by Henry R. 
Seager, President of the American A 


ssociation for Labor I 
Discussion under the ten-minute rule: 


John R. Common 


, Professor of Political Economy, l 
Wisconsin. 


niversity of 
George W. Anderson, Member of the first Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission. 
George G. Groat, Professor of Economics and Sociology, Ohio We sleyan 
University. 
Henry Abrahams, Secretary, Cigar Makers’ Internatior 
Edward F. McSweeney, Member 
Board. 
Paul U. Kellogg, Managing rditor of the Surrey 
Discussion under the five-minute rule: 
Matthew B. Hammond, Professor of 
State University. 


1al Union No. 97 
Massachusetts Industrial Accident 
Economics and Sociology Ohio 


‘The papers of this session are published in full in Th 
Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 1. 
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ten-minute rule 
J. H. Hollander, Professor of Economics, Johns Hopkins University 
I). Peavey, of the Babson Statistical Organization 
M WwW. S izue, Profe or of Banking and Finance, Harvar 
niversity. 
| Kk. Garrison, of tl Wi nsin State Journal 
Everett W. Goodhue, Professor of Economics, Colgate University. 
'» 1 yn under the five-minute rule: 
Royal Meeker, Professor of Political Economy, Princeton University 
John R. Commons, Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 
\rthur S. Dewing, Assistant in Economics, Harvard University 
Oswald W. Knauth, Instructor in Economics, Princeton 1 niversity 
| N. Hershfield, New York City. 
John M. Clark, Professor of Economies, Amherst College 
‘Garrett Droppers, Profe vr of Economics, Williams College 
\. C. Whitaker, Prof x of Economics, Stanford University 
Eugene E, Agger, of Columbia University. 
John H. Sherman, of Phil idelphia. 
Professor Kemmerer, concluding. 


p.m. Luncheon offered by Harvard University. Memorial Hall 
Session 
»>p. m. Round Table Meetings. 
i p.1 Room 5, Harvard Hall, Presiding: President Fetter 
Economic Turory. Tueories or Distamutrion. Simon N. Patten, Pro 
or of Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania, Leader. 
Discussion by B. M. Anderson, W. M. Adriance, L. N. Robinson, et: 
Room 6, Harvard Hall 
\GricuLtuRAL Economics. Farm Manacement. H. C. Taylor 
of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin, Leader 
% K. Graham, William 
lill, J. A. Valentine, Geo. H. Ellis,* Richard Hittinger 
Bowker, Nat C. Murray,* and W. O. Hedrick. 
»30 p. m. General Hugh Bancroft, Chairman of the Directors of the 


iscussion by T. N. Carver, L. G. Powers,* ( 


Boston, conducted a party of members of the American Economic 


ion around the port and explained to them the plans for the ex 


iditure of the nine million dol ch have been appropriated for it 


ement. 
p.m. Reception by President and Mrs. Lowell. 
6} » Informal dinner at Harvard Union 


TUESDAY, December 31. 


9 a.m. Business Meeting of the Association. The Copley Plaza. 
SixtH Session 
10 a.m. Huntington Hall. Presiding: John R. Commons, Vice-President 
+} 


the American Economic Association; Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Economics of GovERNMENTAL Price Reoviatrion 


*Did not furnish manuscript 
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POPULATION OR PROSPERITY 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Frank A. FETTER 


Princeton University 
The humanitarian doctrine of population. 

The question posed by Malthus refuses to be ignored. Again 
ind again the nations are forced to give ear to it. The cele 
brated essay in 1798 marked the boundary between two eras of 
thought on this question. Before that a large and increasing 
population was generally favored; since that date it has never 
ceased to be looked upon by some with doubt and with fear. 

The contrast between the two eras, however, is less in respect 
to the judgment of results than in respect to the criterion by 
which those results are to be measured. Before Malthus the 
criterion was the prosperity of the sovereign and of the ruling 
classes; thereafter it became the welfare of the increasing masses. 
Unwittingly, but none the less truly, Malthus set before the eyes 
of men a new picture of the humble unit of population. Instead 
of the man with the hoe, patient taxpayer and soldier of the king, 
frugal workman contributing with his teeming fellows to swell 
the rents of landlords and the profits of employers, Malthus 
helped the world to see the human individual, striving to maintain 
a family and to win the joys of life, but finding the very number 
of his fellows an obstacle in the way toward these ends. Before 
Malthus population was a question either of political or of com- 
mercial economy; with him it began to be a question of social 
economy. 

These statements appear paradoxical when one recalls that the 
first purpose of Malthus was to dispel the illusory hopes of social 
perfection. His proposition that population has a fateful ten 
dency to outstrip the production of food was used to condone the 
patent evils of existing society. His doctrine became the stock 
argument to discourage plans of social betterment. This may 
all be granted. Our purpose is not to praise Malthus but to ap- 
preciate him. In the perspective of more than a century neither 
the conscious purposes of men nor the immediate applications of 
their teachings are usually seen to have determined their real 
influence. Malthus had in some ways a narrow outlook, and 
his often confused thought gave false implications to the main 
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Malthusian doctrine in any version could not but appear to the 
practical eye to be either false or futile. It lost its usefulness 
as a conservative argument in support of existing institutions, for 
the best argument was the unmistakable progress of the masses. 


It lost its hostile character to the champions of radical change. 


{merican views on population. 

American views on population were from the first unfriendly 
to the Malthusian doctrine. It appeared in the earlier textbooks 
of English origin or written under English influence, and as a 
ere classroom abstraction it was given a small measure of 
urious attention. But in any of its forms it involved an opinion 
adverse to an unrestrained increase of population, whereas the 
onditions in America made such an idea appear false as theory 
| harmful in practice. A growing population was favorable to 
the interests alike of landowners, of active business men, of the 
rival sections, and of the national government. There resulted 
from this economic situation a peculiarly American optimism on 
e subject. Density of population as an influence favorable to 
the division of labor and to the economies of production in manu- 
ture was looked upon as in itself an efficient cause in increasing 
the per capita income. One type of this optimism, exemplified by 
Henry George, denied on principle that population ever could 
increase too much. Another type, represented by Henry Carey, 
held that population in fact was not likely to increase too much in 
America. The national bias often led to crediting to American 
character all of the benefits resulting from exceptional natural re 
sources combined with relative scarcity of population. This bias 


and this reasoning still survive among us today. 


Rapid settlement of the United States. 

Students of American economic conditions are familiar with the 
series of shaded charts in the Census volumes on population show- 
ing by decades the extension of the settled area since 1790 and its 
gradually increasing density. As one studies the earlier of these 
charts one can see how the blank spaces on the maps of that day 
must have aroused the imagination and the hopes of men. There 
lay whole empires of land almost untenanted and calling to be used. 
Decade by decade for a hundred years the frontier extended at a 
hardly slackening rate while the density increased on the settled 
area, until abruptly, about 1890, the process ended or changed 
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from America had been a boon to the European workman as well 
sto the American. The year 1896 marked the lowest American 
prices in recent decades for food and for farm products. ‘The year 
1898 was that of maximum export of foodstuffs from the United 
States. Since 1896 food and other farm products have almost 
steadily advanced in price at a more rapid rate than general 
prices; since 1898 exports of foodstuffs from the United States 
ive less steadily, but none the less surely, declined. In the past 
wenty years the general progress in science and the technical arts 
is been phenomenal. It is the accepted economic belief that the 
trend and effect of such changes is favorable to the real wages ot 
ibor. The last twenty years, therefore, should have been a period 
rapidly rising wages had not this technical progress been offset 
by some powerful opposing forces. Why have real wages risen so 
slowly or even fallen? In part no doubt the explanation may be 
found in the fact that when the general scale of prices is rising 
wages move more tardily. In large part the explanation must 
be found in the fact that we have passed the point of diminishing 
returns in the relation of our population to our resources. ‘The 
growth of population is serving to neutralize for the masses of 
e people the gains of technical progress. It is high time to re 


vise the optimistic American doctrine of population. 


Extravagant estimates of future population. 

The public is accustomed to the estimates of enormous popula- 
tion possible on the present area of this country. These estimates 
express to many, perhaps to most Americans, not only the possi 
ble but also the inevitable and desirable increase. They ask: why 
should not an area almost equal to that of Europe support 400, 
000,000 instead of one fourth that number? We have little more 
than thirty inhabitants per square mile. France and Austria 
Hungary have each a population over six times as dense, Switzer 
land eight times, Germany and Italy ten times, the Netherlands 
fifteen times, and Belgium twenty-two times. We have but to equal 
Italy to support a population of a billion. We have but to equal 
Belgium to support two and a quarter billions. But if we could 
conceivably support such a future population on the present area 
it would be in what manner, with what gain to civilization and at 
what cost to the popular welfare? 

Take the German Empire as a standard of comparison. Despite 


the great material advances in Germany of late, the real wages of 
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nted and for sale. Whoever finds it profitable may use them. 
y are used less in other countries it is because the work can 
more cheaply by hand under their conditions. The gen 
use of machinery is largely fixed by the relations 


een population and resources, and not by any mysterious 


il talent for machinery. It is the density of population that 


nly explains the contrast in this regard between the people of 
pe on the one hand, and on the other those of the same races 

i, Canada, and Australia. 
lfave in America is already threatened. ‘To preserve 
rable relation of population to resources and to control 
e measure the fate and fortunes of the children of this and 
generations the two most important means possible are 


ition of national resources, and retarding the rate of in 


population. 


CONSE rvation policy. 


r the conservation movement, that sadly belated attempt to 
national prodigality, let us speak only words of approval. 
nust recognize its limitations. As to minerals, it only 
inevitable, final exhaustion. At the present rate of 

the use of our stores, iron ore will be exhausted in 
years, petroleum in ninety years, and coal in one hundred 
years. If, however, the population became stationary, the 
of possible use would be enormously extended. In the 


4 


on of soil by drainage and irrigation the outlook is tha 
it 15 per cent may thus be added ultimately to the area in 
presenting at the most 40 per cent addition to the pres 
pr duc tion by pre sent methods. Even when all this has 
‘complished at much cost it provides barely for two decades 
nerease of our population at the present rate, and by 1930 the 
ral ce mand for food will again be in the same relation to the 
ictive area that it now is. 
The hope is ever with us that improvements in agricultural 
thods will offset the influence of the increase of population. We 
thy speak of the wonders of the new agriculture ; but these 
ements fast crowding upon each other in the past two 
les have not even kept the cost of food from increasing in 
»common man’s wage. Shall we then base an economic 
y on the assumption of much greater improvements which as 


yet are only in the realm of imagination? Undoubtedly the de 
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The question of immigration. 


In the decade ending 1910, but for immigration, the rate of 
increase of the total population would have been much less instead 
of somewhat greater than that of the preceding decade. But in 
1910 there were over three million more foreign-born persons in 
the country than were here ten years earlier. One fifth of the 
nerease in population consisted in foreign-born, and another fifth 
f their children born in America. In each of the six years preced- 

g the census nearly a million immigrants arrived. All previous 
records were exceeded. The continuing possibilities of immigra 
on as a source of contributions to our population in the future 
ire enormous.” As migration is made easier by the spread of in 
formation and by the improvement of the means of travel, the lur: 
‘a higher wage becomes more and more effective. Ther 


t to this motive, except the meager cost of steerage passage, 


is no 


| real wages in America are leveled down to those of. the 


:poverished populations permitted to enter our ports. 


most 


The current objections to immigration are m unly based on the 
lleged evil effects to the political, social, and moral standards of 
e community. It is often asserted that present immigration 
is inferior in racial quality to that of the past. Whatever be the 


$ yy 


+} 


ith and error mingled in these views, we are not now discussing 


them. Our view is wholly impersonal and without race prejudice. 
If the present immigration were all of the Anglo-Saxon race, were 
able to speak, read and write English, and had the same political 
sentiments and capacities as the earlier population, the validity 
of our present conclusions would be unaffected. 


1 open-door policy, then and now. 


When our policy of unrestricted immigration is thus opposed 
to the interests of the mass of the people, its continuation in a 
democracy where universal manhood suffrage prevails, is possi 
ble only because of a remarkable complexity of ideas, sentiments. 
and interests, neutralizing each other and paralyzing action. The 


American sentiment in favor of the open door to the oppressed 


*The assumption that immigration constitutes a net addition to the popula- 


on is not in accord with the well known theory of Francis A. Walker. He 
believed that immigration had the effect of reducing the birth rate of the 


itive born so greatly that the net increase was about what it would have been 
without immigration. Let it suffice to say that this view seems to be a mis- 


reading of the evidence and an exaggeration of a truth of limited application. 
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From the beginning of our history, proprietors and employers 
have looked with friendly eyes upon the supplies of comparatively 
cheap labor coming from abroad. / This has been a potent factor 
in many of our political and economic policies. ‘The early comers 
to America strove in every way to obtain a cheap labor force 
through immigration. ~ Large numbers of immigrants or of their 
children have been able soon, in the conditions of the times, to 
become proprietors and employers. ‘Thus was hastened the peo- 
pling of the wilderness. ‘The interest of these classes harmonized 
to a certain point with the public interest; but likewise it was in 
some respects in conflict with the abiding welfare of the whole 
nation. It encouraged much defective immigration from Europe, 
and led to the fateful introduction of slavery from Africa. A 
small planter class, heedless of the future, provided for its own 
ease, but it left to posterity a dark and bloody heritage which 
still remains the greatest threat to the American democratic ex- 
periment. 

The immigration from Europe has furnished an ever changing 
group of workers moderating the rate of wages which employers 
otherwise would have had to pay. ‘The continual influx of cheap 
iabor has aided in imparting values to all industrial opportunities. 
A large part of these gains have been in the trade, manufactures, 
and real estate of cities as these have taken and retained an ever 
growing share of the immigrants. Successive waves of immigra- 
tion, composed of different races, have been ready to fill the ranks 
of the unskilled workers at meager wages. This continuous inflow 
has in many industries come to be looked upon as an indispensable 
part of the labor supply. Conditions of trade, methods of manu- 
facturing, prices, profits, and the capital value of the enterprises 
have become adjusted to the fact. Hence results one of those 
illusions cherished by the practical world when it identifies its own 
profits with the public welfare. Without immigration, it is said, 
the supply of labor would not be equal to the demand. It would 
not at the present wages. Supply and demand have reference to a 
certain price. At a higher wage the amount of labor offered and 
the amount demanded will come to an equality. This would tem- 
porarily curtail profits, and other prices would, after readjust- 
ment, be in a different ratio to wages. Such a prospect is most 
displeasing to the commercial world, quick to see disaster in a dis- 
turbance of profits, slow to see popular prosperity in rising wages. 
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tant aspect of the question. The law against contract labor does 


not check the great stream of those guided by friends to a “job.” 
If immigration were suddenly stopped in a period of normal or of 
increasing business, wages in many occupations would at once 
rise, and that, without the aid of strikes or arbitration. This 
would affect most those occupations which now present the most 
serious social problems, in mines, factories, and city sweat shops. 
In some small measure the war in the Balkan States, by recalling 

uny men for service, has had this influence. Organized labor 
thinks most of these immediate effects. Commonly labor’s protest 
is expressed in terms of the untenable “lump of labor” theory of 
wages. “Every foreign workman who comes to America” is be- 
lieved to take “the place of some American workman.” The error 
in this too rigid conception of the influence of new supplies of 
labor need not be argued before an audience of economists. But in 
the light of the doctrine of population there is no mistaking the 
influence of continually increasing numbers in gradually and per- 
manently depressing the whole plane of wages. It is generally 
issumed that when the immigrants and their children become 
Americanized and raise their standard of living their presence no 
longer has any effect in depressing wages below what they other- 
wise would have been. Indeed it is tacitly assumed that the law of 
increasing returns operates as population becomes denser, and 
that the general prosperity is enhanced by the mere growth of 
numbers. This idea was measurably true so long as national 
growth was one of extension into unoccupied areas, and the 
average density of population was low. It ceases to be true 
whenever the ideal point of equilibrium between population and 
resources has been attained. The territorial distribution of immi- 
grants, their training in the English language, and their adoption 
of American standards of living, can not change a mathematical 
fact. 


Conditions of progress. 
John Stuart Mill, in discussing the future of society when popu- 
lation might be expected to have ceased increasing, employed an 


stationary state.” The phrase is 


already current term, the 
hardly felicitous for, as he,explained, this does not mean a society 
stationary in the industrial arts and in mental, moral, and social 
culture. Indeed it was just such a condition of a stationary 
population that he deemed the ultimate ideal when once that de- 
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the strength of our patriotic ideals. Perhaps those ideals are not 
clear to us. Would we have the level of the popular welfare in 
America fall even by a little if this could be prevented? Would 
we rival other lands rather in population than in prosperity ? 
Would we wish to gain in density of settlement while losing in that 
largeness of opportunity and of outlook which makes possible the 
traits most distinctive of American life? Already we have on our 
map many cities swarming like ant hills, the delight of the real 
estate speculator and the despair of true friends of humanity. 
Shall it be our ideal to multiply men on city streets and in smoking 
suburbs, away from fields, and forests, and mountains; or shall we 
not rather give to all our people space to earn an ample living and 
to live an ample life, worthy of our democratic ideal? 
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the more contracted the scale of prices. Evidently if we can 
find some way to increase the weight of the dollar just fast enough 
to compensate for the loss in the purchasing power of each grain 


of gold, we shall have a fully “compensated dollar,” that is, a 
dollar which has constantly restored to it any purchasing power it 
iy lose by gold depreciation. 

We now have a dollar of fixed weight (25.8 grains), but vary 
ng purchasing power. Under the plan proposed, we should hav« 

dollar of fixed purchasing power, but varying weight. 

But how is it possible to have a dollar of varying weight wit] 
uut the annoyance of a constant recoinage of gold coin? More 
over, if this can be done, how can we know at any time what 
weight the dollar ought to have without leaving this to the tender 
ercies of some politic al official? Here are two very vital ques 
tions. 

As a preparation for answering these two questions, it will be a 
little easier to explain the principle of the proposal if for a 
moment we assume that there are no actual gold coins in circula 
tion, but only gold certificates. ‘This supposition is, in fact, not 
very far from the truth in the United States; for, outside of Cali 
, ria, there Is very little actual gold coin in circulation We 

ive instead nearly a billion dollars of gold ce rtificate in cir 
tion, representing gold in the ‘Treasury of the United States. Ws 
are supposing for the moment that gold circulates in no other w 
Under these circumstances it is evident that the ultimate gold dol 


lar is out of sight in the Treasury of the United States in bars of 


gold bullion. Every 25.8 grains of this gold bullion is a virtual 
dollar behind a dollar of gold certificates outstanding. <A gold 


bar (of standard bullion) weighing 25,800 grains virtually con 
tains 1000 gold dollars. 

The gold miner takes such bars of standard gold to the mint 
ind deposits them without waiting for their coinage, receiving 
gold certificates in return, one dollar of gold certificates for eac] 
25.8 grains of standard gold which he deposits. On the other 
hand, holders of gold certificates may at any time receive gold 
bullion in return, when they desire this for export, or for use in 
the arts of jewelry, dentistry, gilding, etc., receiving 25.8 grains 
of gold for each dollar of gold certificates. Thus the govern 
ment on demand gives or takes money at the rate of 25.8 grains of 
bullion per dollar: the virtual, though invisible, dollar being this 
25.8 grains of gold bullion, nine tenths fine. 
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of the gold dollar 1 per cent, or from 25.8 grains to 26.058 
grains, is the same thing as to lower the government price of 
gold from $18.60 to $18.42 per ounce. 

We come now to the second question: How would it be possible 
to know the proper adjustments to be made in the weight of the 
virtual dollar—the gold bullion interconvertible with each dollar 
of gold certificates—without putting a dangerous power of discre- 
tion in the hands of government officials? In other words, how 
can the adjustment in the weight of the virtual dollar be made 
automatic? ‘The answer is: By means of statistics called “index 
numbers of prices.” Such statistics are today published by the 
London Economist, the United States Bureau of Labor, the 
Canadian Department of Labour, and several commercial agencies, 
such as Bradstreet. ‘The index number of the Bureau of Labor is 
based on the wholesale prices of 257 commodities, and shows from 
year to year the extent to which prices on the whole advance or 
fall,—the average movement of all the 257 prices. 

There are various systems of index numbers, but they practi 
cally all agree remarkably well with each other. When once a sys- 
tem of index numbers is decided upon, their numerical calculation 
becomes a purely clerical matter. A statistical bureau (as for 
instance the present Bureau of Labor or an international statisti- 
cal office) would compile and publish these statistics periodically 
and the actual prices on which they were based. If at any time 
the official index number showed that the price level had risen 
1 per cent above par, this would be the signal for an increase of 1 
per cent in the virtual dollar. 

The plan, then, is: first, to provide for the calculation of an 
official index number of prices; second, to adjust correspondingly 
the official weight of the virtual dollar at which the government 
shall issue gold certificates to miners or redeem them for jewelers, 
in other words, to adjust the official prices of gold at which the 
government stands ready to buy or sell at the option of the 
public. 

This, then, is the plan in brief—a plan virtually to mark up or 
down the weight of the dollar (that is, to mark down or up the 
price of gold bullion) in exact proportion to the deviations above 
or below par of the index number of prices. 

A few additional details essential to the working of the plan 
may now be briefly mentioned. You are still waiting to see how 
actual gold coin could be used in such a system. To be continually 
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weight of the virtual dollar should never be less than 25.8 grains 
ud that therefore the government price of gold should never 
be more than $18.60 per ounce. Perhaps, in view of the 
present dissatisfaction with high prices, many people would 
not object to this limitation which permits prices to fall 
below the present level, but does not permit them to rise 
further. Yet it is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
Consequently, while I personally look forward to an upward ten 

dency of prices in the future, the possibility of a downward move 

ment should be provided for. For this purpose, gold coin could, if 
desired, be recalled at the outset and recoined in lighter weight, just 
as the Philippine peso was recalled and reduced in weight when 
the recent rise in the price of silver threatened to lead to melting 
the silver pesos. But I do not advocate crossing the bridge until 
we come to it. It would be sufficient to provide in advance for 
crossing it in case we should ever come to it. This could be done 
n one of two ways. It could be provided that, if ever the price 
level should, in the future, sink more than, say, 10 per cent below 
the original par or price level from which the system started, all 
gold coins should then be withdrawn from circulation and gold cer 
tificates employed instead. In this way we should be rid of any 
complication from the use of gold coin, and would be at liberty 
forever after to adjust the weight of the virtual dollar downward 
as well as upward. Or, if preferred, it could be arranged that 
when prices should sink more than the suggested limit of 10 per 
cent below the original level, we should then recoin and reduce our 
gold coins. This would merely mean that the gold on which we 
print our gold certificates would be reduced in weight. It would 
not, of course, reduce the value of the gold coin any more than 
the reduction in the weight of the Philippine peso which was made 
for a similar contingency—or, to take an example nearer home, 
the reduction of 10 per cent in the weight of our subsidiary 
silver coins half a century ago—-had any tendency to reduce the 
value of these coins. 

If the latter plan were chosen, the amount of reduction in the 
gold coin should be enough to provide a comfortable margin for 
any similar emergencies in the future. Any subsequent recoinages 
would thus be deferred a long time and similar provision for them 
could be made. Personally, I should prefer the former method, 
eliminating gold coins altogether. 


Another essential detail is a proviso to avoid speculation in gold 
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is the grim and constant rise in the cost of living. It must be 
clear that our present gold standard, so called—a standard really 
of weight and not of value—has wrought untold mischief. For a 
quarter of a century——-from 1873 to 1896—the dollar increased 
in purchasing power and caused a prolonged depression of trade, 
culminating in the political upheaval which led to the free silver 
campaign of 1896, when the remedy proposed was worse than the 
disease. We have since then had a reverse movement, and the 
growing clamor of discontent is daily adding to the ranks of the 
socialists, also ready with quack remedies. Unless a really scien 
tific remedy is enacted, society will be imperiled by those who, 
while feeling the pinch from changes in monetary standards, do 
not recognize the cause. 

A laboring man who put $100 in the savings bank fifteen years 
ago and now withdraws his $150, fondly imagines that he has 50 
per cent more than he put in. But when he comes to spend it 
he finds that his whole $150 will buy no more than his original $100 
would have bought in 1896. In other words, the depreciation of 
guld has tricked him out of all his interest. Naturally he is dis- 
contented, and wants to attack something, he does not much care 
what. He is one of millions of victims of a shrinking dollar, just 
as twenty years ago his father may have been one of the millions 
of victims of an appreciating dollar. 

Instead of a standard which first benefits the creditor at the 
expense of the debtor, and then benefits the debtor at the expense 
of the creditor, let us have a system which gives a square deal 
to all. 

We have standardized every other unit in commerce except the 
most important and universal unit of all, the unit of purchasing 
power. What business man would consent for a moment to make 
a contract in terms of yards of cloth or tons of coal, and leave the 
size of the yard or the ton to chance? Once the yard was the 
girth of a man. In order to make it constant, we have standard- 
ized it. We have standardized even our new units of electricity, 
the ohm, the kilowatt, the ampere, and the volt. But the dollar is 
still left to the chances of gold mining. At first we could not 
standardize units of electricity because we had no adequate in- 
struments for measuring those elusive magnitudes. But as soon 
as such measuring devices were invented, these units were stand- 
ardized. We have hitherto had a similar excuse for not standard- 
izing the dollar as a unit of purchasing power, and so a standard 
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STANDARDIZING THE DOLLAR-——DISCUSSION 


Nar. C. Murray: Whatever be the cause or causes of the ad- 
vancing level of prices, or increasing money cost of living since 
1896, it can not properly be attributed to any lessening of the 
output of agriculture, per capita of total population. This state 
ment is prompted by the assertion, sometimes made in discussions 
of this subject, that production of agricultural products has not 
sept pace with the increase of population and that this is a 
sufficient explanation of the rise of prices, or at least an im 
portant factor. 

As prices have been advancing in practically every important 
civilized country, the subject of supplies may be considered from 
. “world” standpoint. The population of the civilized world, 
excluding China, has been increasing at the rate of slightly more 
than 1 per cent a year, perhaps about 1.1 to 1.3 per cent. There- 
fore world production need increase only 1.3 per cent yearly to 
keep pace with increasing population. A study of statistics of 
world crop production shows that such production during the 
past fifteen years of rising prices has been increasing much faster 
than 1.3 per cent a year. Wheat, corn, oats, and barley have 
each increased, on the average, more than 2 per cent yearly since 
1896, that is, since the beginning of the recent general rise 
of prices; rye has increased about 1% of 1 per cent yearly. During 
the five-year period 1895-1899, the world production of these five 
staple cereals was 533 billion pounds per year; in the next five 
years (1900-1904) they averaged 594 billion pounds, an increase 
of 11 per cent, and in the next five years (1905-1909) they aver 
iged 666 billion pounds, an increase of 12 per cent during the 
five-year period; this is an increase of production of 25 per cent 
n ten years, that is, from the first to the last period, which 
compares with a population increase of about 12 or 13 per cent. 
The rice crop so far as can be learned has been increasing more 
than 1.8 per cent per year. Potato production has been increas- 
ing nearly 3 per cent yearly (from 4.5 billion bushels yearly during 
1900-1904 to nearly 5.2 billion bushels yearly during 1905-1909). 
Sugar production has been increasing nearly 4 per cent yearly 
(26.2 billion pounds yearly average ir 1900-1904 and $1.7 
billion pounds yearly during 1905-1909). Cotton production has 
been increasing at the rate of about 2 per cent yearly (17,487,000 
bales yearly average 1900-1904, and 19,729,000 bales yearly 
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(which compares with a population increase of about 21 per cent). 
Phat is, if the same values were applied to the census figures of 
production in 1909 that were 


nerease of total value of 23 per cent would be shown, due to that 


given in the census of 1899, an 
ih inerease in production. Similarly, the exports of such 
nufactured products declined in quantity 55 per cent from 
1900 to 1910. Deducting exports, it appears that approximately 
35 per cent greater quantity of food products was manufactured 
consumed in the United States in 1909 to 1910 than in 
1899 to 1910. The total decline in exports of agricultural pro 
cts from the United States from 1900 to 1910 was about 37 
‘cent. Imports of agricultural products from 1900 to 1910 
reased about 47 per cent. So that, as a net result of the 
ovement of production, exports and imports, the quantities ré 
ining in the United States for consumption have increased 
cidedly, in per capita of total population, coincident with the 
ulvances in prices. 
Representing 100 as the index figure of per capita production 
f ten representative crops in the United States in the forty-five 
vear period 1866-1910, the per capita production in the five 
urs of depressed prices, 1892-1896, was 100, for which time th 
ndex figure of prices to farmers for the same articles was 76, 
whereas during the past five years the index figure of production 
is 109 and the index figure of prices 120. That is, per capita 
production increased 9 per cent while prices increased 58 per 
ent. It is thus seen that coincident with an advance of prices 
here has been an increase of production as well as consumption of 
gricultural production per capita of total production. It is 
uteresting to observe that crop production, per capita of total 
population in the United States, is greater this year, 1912, than 


ever before recorded. The people as a whole have probably been 
better clothed and fed, in the past few years of rising prices, than 
ever before. 


Avpert C. Wuiraker: In discussing Professor Fisher’s pro 
posal, I may say I adopt without qualification the whole body of 


general monetary theory from which the scheme has sprung. I 


have observed that at one place in his paper Professor Fisher has 
followed the instincts of a good propagandist and has invited even 
those who repudiate the quantity theory to join with him in sup 


port of the adjustable seigniorage plan. The argument which 
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evil possibilities are suggested by such a control. Therefore Pro- 
fessor Fisher recommends that a 1 per cent rise in the price level 
should be taken as a mere administrative mandate that the seign 
‘orage charge should be elevated 1 per cent. In discussing what he 
terms, most aptly, the repercussion upon the value of gold bullion 
following from a change of seigniorage, Professor Fisher admits, 
or rather, points out, that a 1 per cent change in seigniorage can 
hardly be counted upon as the exactly correct antidote for a 1 
per cent shift of the price level. But he does not make a great 
deal of this point, and does not appear to regard it in any sense as 
a sufficient reason for abandoning the ministerial character of the 
seigniorage regulation. It is in this connection that I desire to 
submit my chief criticism. I myself cannot see that there is any 
way of telling whether a 5 per cent rise, say, of the price level 
should require a 5, 10, or 15 per cent increase of seigniorage as a 
correction. A mere 5 per cent increase of the seigniorage, I 
should think, might prove of so little avail quantitatively that if 
we were to confine ourselves to such a change, that is, one merely 
equal to the change in prices, the whole scheme would hardly be 
worth the trouble it involves. To take a strong case for the sake 
of argument: suppose prices in an isolated country rise 25 per 
cent. We raise the seigniorage say 25 per cent. What events 
follow? (1) First the government’s buying price for fine gold 
bullion—known now as the mint price of gold—falls to $16.536 
per ounce. With the proposed 1 per cent “brassage”’ charge, the 
government’s selling price would then stand at $16.70, and the 
market price of gold bullion would necessarily fall to a point 
somewhere within these margins. (2) The money cost of produc- 
tion of the products of gold, such as rings, watch-cases, chains, 
dental gold, etc., and the market price of these products, would 
fall. (3) The sales and output of these things would expand 

to an unknown degree. (4) More gold would therefore go to the 
manufacturing arts uses, and less to make coin. The quantity of 
gold used in the arts would necessarily expand until the social 
demand price falls to $16.53 per ounce (I must be brief and there- 
fore must use some of our technical terms). Will this deflection of 
gold from the monetary use be just sufficient, or even approzi- 
mately sufficient, to raise the purchasing power of the money unit 


ble by 25 per cent? There is no means of telling. If the quantity 
ail of gold required to drive the social demand price of arts bullion 


down to $16.53 per ounce is very large, a very large amount of 
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to allow a greater latitude in seigniorage changes. This 


| entail the evil that the range of fluctuation of our rates of 


inge—even while the seigniorage charge remains unchanged 


= 


ild be widened consid rably. 
Professor Fisher has suggested that the plan might be put in 


tion in the form of an extension of the system of the gold 


ue standard. He supposes that Austria might make its 
money stabl in purchasing power by a variable seign 
. While other countries might maintain their own money units 


fixed value relation with the Austrian unit by the new estab 
devices of the gold-exchange system. Why not make it 
Switzer] ind, or the republic of Andorra? Is not this al littl too 
thusiastie? A sufficient pumping plant might maintain a con 
tant pressure in the water mains of a given city, by keeping the 
in a standpipe at a given elevation, say 200 feet. This 

ild be quite as feasible with a standpipe 25 feet in diameter as 
one 50 feet in diameter. But it could not be done with a 6 

h standpipe. The commerce of thi 


intrv would not have the capacity, if I may so express it, to 


great nation with too small 
\ the exchange ope rations involved in the plan as an ¢ xtension 
the gold exchange standard. No one could be more competent 
discuss and weigh this factor of the size of the chosen central 
intry than Professor Fisher, but just because it might plague 
I want to point out that he has enthusiastically neglected it 
his Purchasing Power of Money. But apart from this less 
rious matter, it appears to me thre only method to be recom 
nded for putting Professor Fisher’s general plan for an adjust 
bl seigniorage into effect, would be to have an international 
greement between the leading nations providing for equal and 
ultaneous alterations of the seigniorage charge in all, deter 
ined upon the basis of a world’s index number. For one country 
to go it alone would give it a standard of deferred payments 
superior to that of the others, but would tremendously increase the 
fluctuations of its exchange rates over long periods of time. 
Whether the good would outweigh the evil, would require at least 
inother ten minutes to discuss. 


Wittarp C. Fisuer: The subject announced for discussion this 
ifternoon is an important one, so important, indeed, that T am 
unwilling to see the session close without more reference to it. Of 


course, the subject broached by the principal spe ake r and dis 
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situation which the world is trying to understand, at least the 
features as I see them and as I believe that a free discussion here 
would have given them something like authoritative recognition. 
After a long period, twenty years or more, of falling prices, the 
world at large has now for some sixteen years seen a persistent 
rise of general prices, broken to be sure a few times by brief falls, 
but not yet showing any serious evidence of coming to an end. 
Not all prices have risen. Some, especially among manu- 
factured goods, have even fallen. Some have risen not at all, or 
only a little. Others, particularly those on raw products of the 
farm and forest, have risen a great deal, even doubling. Among 
securities, bonds, both public and private, of a given intrinsic 
goodness, have fallen. Reputable stocks have tended generally 
to rise. 

Productive industry generally has enjoyed a very notable 
prosperity. While the services rendered by most classes of em- 
ployees are more highly rewarded than they were, most contractual 
incomes have risen less than the average of goods. Wages have 
lagged behind goods the least, salaries the most. Independent in- 
comes, on the other hand, have risen much, and in great numbers 
of cases, especially in the higher reaches, have more than matched 
the average rise of prices, whether of goods or of services. The 
prosperity of independent businesses has been so strong that a 
financial shock as severe as the crisis of 1907 had only the effect 
of a temporary retardation. 

While such changes of prices and incomes have meant a well 
nigh universal increase in the formal or money costs of living, the 
increase has been of vastly different significance for different 
classes. The great body of working people, salaried and on 
wages, have found their incomes rising less than the average, while 
their larger objects of expenditure, foods chief among these, have 
risen more than the average. These very numerous classes, then, 
have experienced great hardships. Some few, likely, have neither 
gained nor lost. Beyond these are numbers, quite large and very 
conspicuous and influential, by way of example and otherwise, 
whose incomes have outstripped far the rise in general prices. 
These, accordingly, have been able to enrich their living, here and 
there, all the way up to the greatest heights of luxury and extrav 
agance. 

If such be a fair, although hurried and rough, account of the 
economic conditions which face us, it is clear enough that many 
of the explanations, including some which have been considered 
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themselves staple comforts; although it does doubtless appear in 
the increasing importations of diamonds and like high luxuries. 
Nor does its effects appear widely in prices, when the great st iples 

common use rise most and luxuries rise much less, when corn 
eal and rye flour rise more than wheat flour and when pickled 
sce pork rises more than steaks and roasts of beef. If a man 
innot otherwise be persuaded that he is not lifting himself by 
his boot straps, he should at least heed the fact that thi straps 
ire not pulled taut. 

And much the same it is with numbers of other causes or ex 
planations of the rise of prices, numbers so great that I cannot 

ke time even to mention them. One after another they fail, at 
ne point or another. Some cannot be traced at the proper 

e; some cannot be traced in the proper fields of industry ; som« 
re purely local; some would reverse true relations, coming up as 
uuses When they really are results o! ing prices; many fail for 

mortal defect of being only special in their bearing and hay 
ing no power over general prices. 

There is, however, one force which is adequate to produc the 
world’s present industrial condition. I mean the world’s greater 
ind ever increasing supply of gold. This began and it continues 
it the right times and in the right amounts. It is world-wide in 
the natural reach of its influence; and it works naturally upon 
ill classes of goods and other values. 

I do not suppose that nothing needs to be said but the one 
word, gold, and that by this one magic term all difficulties are 
lissolved at once. Indeed, the term itself is elliptical: it is in 
tended to suggest the various media of exchange of the modern 
world, which have been analyzed so well by Professor Fisher, and 
which depend directly or indirectly upon gold. But I do mean to 
say that, with this interpretation of terms, there is nothing in th 
present industrial situation, either as I have sketched it or as it 
might be described in more careful and fuller detail, which is in 
conflict with the theory of a paramount influence of gold in bring 
ing about the present rise of prices. Indeed, I would even say that 
the present situation is just what orthodox economics has taught 
us to expect under such an influence. 

Time does not remain for me to Say much in criticism of the 
paper of Professor Fisher. Some of those who have preceded me 
have not been quite correct in their understanding of his proposals 
and quite fair, therefore, in their criticisms. But I shall leave it 
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level of prices could be kept from advancing upward indefinitely. 
Gold mining would become less and less profitable and the stock 
of gold coin in the world would increase less rapidly than at 
present. ‘The numerous influences causing changes in price levels 
over short periods of time would not, however, be removed and 
they would be offset to an unpredictable but probably very slight 
extent. ‘To offset immediately and automatically such price oscil- 
lations seems to be Professor Fisher’s primary purpose. If thi: 
will not be accomplished under his plan, it is clearly unnecessarily 
complicated, with its frequent succession of seigniorage changes. 
A contraction in current gold production could be brought about 
far more simply and directly and in a way which would be en 
tirely adequate to take care of long-continued price tendencies. 
An international agreement, under which a tax of 5 per cent 
would be imposed upon all gold brought to any mint for coinage, 
would make gold production less profitable. If this tax should 
prove insufficient, it would be a simple matter to raise it to 10 
per cent or whatever rate should prove necessary for the purpose 
in view. A plan of this sort might be expected to appeal to 
statesmen in many countries, because it would bring in a moderate 
amount of revenue. 


B. M. Anperson, Jr.: I should like to take up three or four 
unrelated points which have been suggested by the discussion so 
far. First I wish to challenge Professor Willard Fisher’s con- 
tention that neither monopoly nor extravagance has anything to 
do with higher prices. His argument is, in brief, that if we pay 
more for a monopolized article we have less to pay for other 
articles, and so the price level remains unchanged. And he offers 
a similar argument in the case of extravagance. Now qualita 
tively he is doubtless correct. There is a tendency in the direction 
he indicates. But quantitatively there is no tendency in the di 
rection of lower prices which is as strong as the tendency toward 
higher prices caused by monopoly or extravagance. The price 
level is concerned with average price per unit of goods, not with 
the aggregate sums paid for total stocks of goods. The monopo- 
list gets more per unit, but does not get proportionately more in 
the aggregate. Rather, he sells a smaller amount of goods. 
Monopoly means a lessened social output, as well as higher unit 
prices for monopolists. And a smaller aggregate of goods, other 
things equal, will be sold on a higher price level. Similarly, ex- 


travagance means less saving, which means less additions to capi- 
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oses thereby. Professor Fisher does not stop the depreciation 
of gold; he simply shifts the burden. There is a scheme—not 
riginal with me—which would, I think, obviate both of thes 
litficulties, and gain all that Professor Fisher is seeking. And 
since our discussion Is probably one of academic possibilitic Ss any 
how, I shall mention it. Why might not there be an international 
greement to take over the gold mines of the world, monopolize 
the output, and so control the value of gold much as the privat: 
onopoly of diamonds is doing? This would provide for both 
epreciation and appreciation, And, unless it were unlike mo 
nopolies, it would be profitable rather than a burden to th 
governments that went into it. I do not speak with great cer 
iinty, but my impression is that England and the United States 
Jone have enough gold mines within their territories to put th 
n into effect. Possibly Russia might have to come in, 
One further point of a theoretical nature. Professor Fisher 
ys that the dollar is not a unit of value, but merely a unit of 
ght: so many grains of gold. He holds that to get a unit of 


you must turn to a composite unit of commodities. But 


s. I would suggest, is subject to the same criticism. It 
bundle of physical units, defined 


ind gallons. 


is also 
as so many pounds, yards, 
Its definition would have to be in terms other than 


value. He will have to dig deeper to find a unit of value. 1 


would hold that either is a unit of value, that the unit of valu 


nything which you arbitrarily choose, which possesses value 


st as the unit of length is anything possessing length which con 


vention selects. By value I mean an intensive quality, that is, 


positive quantity, and not a mere ratio of exchange. And I 
o not know what “unit of value” 


A 
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might mean anvhow if valu 
as Professor Fisher seems to conceive it, a ratio of exchange. 


R. R. Bowker: One great fact seems to stand out from discus 
sion such as this, that the world is growing richer both in total 
product and per capita. It is not lowered production, but unsatis 
factory distribution, that is in question. It is not the “bloated 
bondholder” who gets the surplus, for we have just been shown 
that the price and return of bonds taken together have not kept 
pace with the normal rate of interest or normal advance in values. 


At the other end of the scale, the wage earner has in some trades 


benefited, and in other trades not benefited adequately, by an 
increase in wages 5: 
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touched upon by several previous speakers. It is that its adop 


tion would demoralize the international exchanges. The plan 
would drive a wedge, as it were, between the gold points. Gold 


would not be imported to any extent until the government’s mint 
price were effective and exchange had declined below that price 
by sufficient to pay shipping expenses. Gold would not be ex- 
m ‘ted to any extent until the redemption price had become eife: 
tive and exchange had risen above that price by sufficient to pay 
5 ipping expenses on gold exports. livery substantial change 


the size of the bullion dollar would cause a great disturbance to 
he foreign exchanges. If these changes were anticipated, as thes 
ibtless would be, they would cause heavy speculation for a riss 


r fall in exchange, with resulting influences upon foreign money 


rkets and the international security market. This Spe culation 
would assume the form of forward contracts for the purchase and 
sal ( f exchange, a form of speculation that would require coinpar 


itively small amounts of ready funds on the part of large specu 
lating interests. Arbitrage transactions are today carried on 
for very slight differences in exchange, as small sometimes as 1/32 
wr even 1/64 of one per cent. With the prospect of a rapidly 
continually rising bullion dollar, which would probably fri 
juel ily confront speculators, I should expect excessive specula 
tion in the exchanges, somewhat similar to that which took pla 
n the Straits Settlements in the early part of 1906 when they 
re “raising”’ their dollar. 


Exporters and importers working on small margins of profit 
frequently need to fix their exchange contracts for many months 
nadvance. I have known it in an extreme case to be fixed as much 
is two years in advance. Professor Fisher’s plan, if really ade 

4 


quate to meet gold depreciation, would bring in some years almost 


is much uncertainty in long-time forward exchange contracts as 
xists in the gold exchanges in silver standard countries. This 
uncertainty would be demoralizing to legitimate foreign trade. 

Of course an international agreement to adopt the Fisher 
scheme would meet this difficulty. Considering, however, the 
world’s experience in connection with the far simpler proposition 


to secure an international agreement for bimetallism, I fear that 


the hope of securing a comprehensive international agreement on 
this scheme is visionary. 
One other point I want to mention in closing. It is that the 


essential features of the scheme for stabilizing the unit of valu 


by a variable seigniorage charge were proposed in England about 
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through the addition to or subtraction from the debt of a certain 
number of dollars. Under these circumstances the extra dollars 
paid or the dollars from which the debtors were excused woul 

stand out definitely in the public mind and would be a subject for 
debate and possible discontent, but when the tabular standard is 
merged in the actual money of the country the ordinary debtor 
and creditor would be as unaware of how his interests had been 
affected as he is now unaware of how his interests are affected by 
gold depreciation. It would still be true that to the ordinary man 
‘a dollar is a dollar.” 

The contrast between the complaints which might arise under 
the ordinary tabular standard and under the proposed plan is the 
contrast between complaints under direct and under indirect tax- 
itions. ‘The ordinary man feels and complains of direct taxation, 
but even the economist cannot raise him from his lethargy enough 
to make him complain against the outrages of indirect taxation. 
Even the “Chamber of Horrors” in New York, designed to show 
how the tariff taxes the consumer, made comparatively little 
impression; and it has required several generations to bring the 
American consumer up to the point of protesting against a high 
tariff. Moreover, even this protest is largely based on the recent 
general rise in the cost of living mistakenly attributed to the 
tariff as the chief cause. 


The truth is that if the monetary system which I have proposed 


were once adopted the re would le Very little attention paid Lo 


what “might have been” if some other plan or index number had 
been in use. Few besides the jeweler and the miner would be 
vitally interested in the changes in the government prices. An 
ictual illustration is found in the fact that the average Philippino 
or the average inhabitant of India has had no real conception of 
the vital changes which have been wrought in the purchasing power 
of his money by the adoption of the “gold exchange standard” if 
indeed he ever heard of it, and no discontent has come from the 
contrast between what his purchasing power is and what it would 
have been, had the silver standard been retained. In fact we do 
not need to seek so far for an illustration. As I have hinted, we 
may illustrate the point by the difficulty today in making the aver- 
age man realize that the depreciation of gold has affected the 
interests of creditor and debtor. We economists may calculate 
this out and show by index numbers that the bondholder has not 
really been getting any interest but the ordinary man who believes 
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denly made a ton of gold. We can imagine that the holders of 
dollars so redeemable would rush to redeem. Jewelers would stock 
up in gold when they would get a ton for ev ery dollar certificate or 
greenback in their possession. This would certainly contract the 
currency. 

As to the objection that the plan would be extremely costly to 
the government, I may say that this is, curiously enough, the 
opposite of the objection which has often been raised, namely, that 
the plan would be so lucrative to the government as to be a con- 
stant temptation to coin the seigniorage. As a matter of fact, I 
do not think there is any truth in either objection. The objection 
that the plan would be costly goes on the assumption that it 
would be necessary to maintain a 100 per cent reserve. This, 
perhaps, is required so long as the paper which represents the 
gold is in the special legal form called “certificates,” but it 
would be easy, of course, to substitute a different form of certifi- 
cate or note entitling the owner of it not to 25.8 grains of gold 
for each dollar of paper, but to such an amount of gold as 
would be determined by the operation of the system, and not 
requiring that a 100 per cent reserve should be kept. It might 
be prudent to require at least a 50 per cent reserve to be kept. 
But it would require many generations before the 50,000,000 
ounces of gold now in the Treasury would constitute less than 
50 per cent reserve and so require replenishing. Until then there 
would be no cost to the United States. 

Besides this, there is to be reckoned with the fact that whenever 
the government buys and then sells or sells and then buys gold, it 
makes a profit in either direction and this profit would add to its 
reserves. 

Another consideration is this. As soon as the system is really 
adopted it would unavoidably be suggested, especially as soon 
as it became costly, that all gold coins in circulation, being mere 
tokens anyway, should be recalled and converted into paper, the 
gold being then added to the gold reserves. The use of gold coins 
is an extremely costly and uneconomic arrangement, and the only 
reason for not providing for their recall at the very beginning is 
not to run counter to the prejudices, especially in England, by 
which they are kept in existence. 

Of course, we seldom get good things in this world without pay- 
ing some price for them, but it seems to me that this would be a 
case of a bargin counter price, the result being inestimably pre- 
cious, and the price being extremely low, 
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t of the compensated dollar) to rise 1 per cent quarterly. 


Since the price level stands at 102 per cent, the signal is for an 


rease in the weight of the dollar of 2 per cent. This, we sup- 


n 
ll 


e, would only repress the price level by 1 per cent, so that at 


end of the next quarter it would stand at 101 per cent plus 
usual 1 per cent rise, or 102 per cent as before. We should 


refore now increase the weight of the dollar by 2 per cent 


and so on indefinitely, the result being to maintain the 


ice level always at 102 per cent. Therefore, if, in a series of 


rs, the price level would have risen without the operation of 
system by 50 per cent, it is evident that the system would 
secured an increase in the weight of the dollar of fully 100 


r cent and would have kept the price level actually within 2 


- cent of par. 
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put a plank into its platform advocating the National Monetary 
Commission’s plan or anything resembling that plan. The Repub 
n platform ignored the plan, probably in part, because it was 
e desire of the leaders to keep the question of banking reform 
out of the political arena. The banking planks of the Progressive 
party and the Democratic party admitted the need of banking re 
orm but both de¢ iared their opposition positively to the so called 
\ldrich plan. Probably no class of people in the community 
would benefit more from an adequate and sane banking reform 
in would our farmers, because their needs for currency and 
credit vary gre atly with the seasons, and to them the seasonal 
elasticity of our currency and bank credit is a continual and 
rious handicap. Currency and credit are scarce in the fall when 


s need them most: and prices are most depressed by a 


e farme 
stringent money market at the very time of the year that the 
farmers have most to sell. Yet throughout the country farmers 

ive been generally either surprisingly indifferent or hostile to 
the Monetary Commission’s plan. 

One explanation of these facts stands out so prominently as 

» overtop all others. It is not disapproval of the functions 
ssigned to the proposed National Reserve Association. Most 
people who have given the subject serious thought believe that 

iv effective reform will require the assignment to some institution 
or institutions of a substantial part of the functions assigned to 
the National Reserve Association. Nor is the great obstacle fear 
of political complications. In the literature of opposition to the 
Aldrich plan, suggestions of this danger which proved so real in 
the case of the First and Second United States Banks, and which 
have plaved such an important roéle in subsequent agitation for a 
central bank, have been conspicuous for their comparative neglect. 
The great obstacle to the reform has been the fear that 
the National Reserve Association would be controlled and 
selfishly exploited by large financial interests. This fear 
was much strengthened by the facts that the plan seemed 
to many to be linked with conservative politics at a_ time 
when the Zeitgeist was strongly progressive, and that it bore the 
same name as did a most unpopular tariff act. The fact, more- 
over, that the plan of organization of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation is so complicated that few can or will understand it, places 
upon the plan a tremendous handicap when submitted to a public 


ultrasuspicious of financial interests because of recent abuses, and 
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country believes the interests of bankers to be in conflict with those of 
the general public on a great many vital questions. The task of 
securing and maintaining a thoroughgoing banking reform is at best an 
irduous one, and the plan proposed must be not only intrinsically 

eritorious, but above suspicion. Otherwise it will have a difficult road 

Congress, and if it finally gets through it will be in subsequent 

danger of becoming a football of politics. 

If we turn to the great central banks of Europe, all of which 
to a very large extent bankers’ banks, we find that great care 
iken to prevent them from falling into the control of the bank 

g class of the community, or of any other special class.* 

Not this fear of selfish exploitation in the interest of bankers 

s a class, however, but the fear of selfish exploitation by that 
group of financial interests popularly known as “Wall Street,” 
has been the great obstacle to the progress of the National Mone 
y Commission’s plan. The Democratic National platform this 
year, after specifically opposing the Monetary Commission’s plan, 
ulvocated reform measures which would afford “protection” from 

ntrol or domination by what is known as the “money trust ;” the 
Progressive national platform declared that “the control [of the 
ssue of currency] should be lodged with the government and 
should be protected from domination or manipulation by Wall 
Street or any special interests.””. Everywhere throughout the 
*In Germany the ultimate control of the Reichsbank is in the imperial gov 


ernment, and is exercised by two boards, the Curatorium and the Directorium. 


Curatorium is composed of five members. The imperial chancellor is 
iirman and he appoints one other member, while the Bundesrath (the upper 
uuse of the imperial legislature) appoints three members from its own num 

‘he Directorium, consisting of nine members, two of whom are 
president and vice-president of the Reichsbank, are all appointed 
y the emperor for life. In France the governor of the bank of France 


ind the two sub-governors are named by a decree of the president of 


the Republic upon the proposal of the minister of finance, upon the presenta- 
m made to him of three candidates by the governor of the bank. In England 


e government has no voice in the management of the Bank of England, the 
supreme control resting with the governor of the bank, the deputy governor, 
ind twenty-four directors who are elected annually by the stockholders. 
“There is no legal restriction as to the class from which directors may be 
elected, except that they must be ‘natural-born subjects of England, or nat 
iralized, . . . in actual practice the selection is confined to those who are, 
1 have been, members of mercantile or financial houses, excluding bankers, 
rokers, bill discounters, or directors of other banks” operating in the United 


Kingdom.—‘Interviews on the Banking and Currency Systems of England, 
Seotland, France, Germany, etc.” National Monetary Commission’s Report, 


pp. 9-10. 
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the matter of financial centralization through community of 

erest; and if he is an independent business man he frequently 
points to the strong community of interest in his own town and 
to experiences of his own or his friends in trying to finance some 

rthy enterprise not countenanced by the money power in his 
town or by its dictators in the nearby metropolis. 

When told that under the Monetary Commission’s plan as last 
revised banks under a unified control, either by reason of direct 
ownership of one by another, or by reason of interlocking direc- 
torates, are shorn of most of their power, the sceptic looks wise, 
smiles, and thinks of dummy directors and similar devices. 

When told that this community of interest of which he is com 
plaining has grown up under our present decentralized banking 
system, and that its workings would be brought out into the open 
and regulated in the light of publicity by carefully drawn rules if 
the National Reserve Association were established, the sceptic 
replies: Yes, the present situation is bad enough, but the interests 
which we most fear, and which have been guilty of the worst 
buses, are practically unanimous in favor of the proposed plan. 
He declares that their reasons are selfish, and that the plan once 
adopted and supported by the strong force of vested interests would 
linch for years to come this dangerous power now possessed by 
the few. 

These arguments are not imaginary. Every one of them I have 
heard repeatedly in conversation and seen in the press; and some 
such position, whether right or wrong, appears to be that of a large 
ind probably growing percentage of intelligent people. The press 
ing question now is: What is to be done about it? 

Inasmuch as the criticisms which are proving to be the real ob 
stacles to the reform are directed mainly at the machinery of 
organization of the National Reserve Association, rather than at 
its functions, we may ask: Cannot the scheme of organization and 
control be modified so as to meet these criticisms without sacrific 
ing the real virtues of the plan? In other words, are not the 
features to which so much objection is being made really non 
essential? Is not the attainment of a thoroughgoing reform of 
such moment as to justify large concessions, in the matter of 
control, to public opinion, or, if you prefer, to public prejudice ? 
I believe these questions demand an affirmative answer, and there 
fore would suggest the following modifications in the plan: 


That the fact that the proposed National Reserve Association 
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The justification for the appointment of non-banking repre 
sentatives on the directorates of the branch associations is not so 
strong as that for their appointment on the central board, because 
the branch boards are more occupied with narrow banking matters 
ind less with broad questions of policy than is the central board. 
If, however, the branch boards are to have members, as provided 
n the present plan, who are to “fairly represent the agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and other interests of the district,’ it 
would seem reasonable that these members should be appointed 
either by the interests they are supposed to represent or by some 
publicly elected body or official. 

They should have a substantial representation on important 
committees. Obviously the danger of such an arrangement is that 
of drawing politics into the National Reserve Association. ‘This 
political danger would be reduced to a minimum if one third of the 
members of the branch boards, instead of one sixth as at present, 
were made to represent the agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
ind other interests of the district; and if these members were to 
be appointed by the governors of the states covered by the differ 
ent branch associations. ‘The governor of each state should ap 
point at least one non-banking director; and, when more than one 
was needed from a state to make the number of non-banking 
directors constitute one third of the board,’ the additional ones 
should be apportioned to the different states roughly according to 
the proportion of member banks in each state. For example, in 
the present plan one branch is to cover the six New England 
states. This would mean that if there were to be eighteen directors 
for the New England branch, in additon to the governor of the 
branch, twelve would be elected by the local associations and would 
be presumably bankers, and one would be appointed by the gov 
ernor of each of the six New England states and would represent 
the non-banking interests of New England. Again, the four East- 
ern states are to have two branches. If New York and New 
Jerse y comprised one of these branch districts, and if the director 
ate consisted of the minimum number allowed; that is, twelve in 
addition to the governor of the branch (section 8), four would 
be appointed by the governors of New York and New Jersey. In 
this case, probably three would be appointed by the governor of 


New York and one by the governor of New Jersey. Appointments 


"Exclusive of the governor of the branch. 
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James G. Cannon of New York, informs me that he knows of no 
clearing house in the country, although there may possibly be a 
w, Whose voting power of members is apportioned with respect to 
capital stock, or otherwise than on the basis of one vote to an 
ystitution. ‘This is the rule of the New York Clearing House, 
where the same voting power is given to the Butchers’ and Drov- 
ig to 
£497,100 as to the National ¢ ity Bank with a capital and surplus 


uly a hundred and thirty times as large. Yet the bankers of 


ers’ National Bank with a capital and surplus amounti 


New York have such confidence in the Clearing House Committee, 


ich is elected by the Clearing House Association on t! 


e one 
nstitution one vote principle, that they vest it with “almost abso 
ite power” including “the direction of practically the whole 
hinery of the Clearing House.” ‘The Clearing House Commit 
, we are told, is usually composed of from three to five members 
“chosen from the most capable and experienced bankers in th: 
\ssociation.””* The public hears little complaint that the interests 
of the large banks are not amply protected in the country’s clear 
ng house, or that inferior grades of men are elected in them to 
re sponsible positions. 
In our present American banking systems, we have two organ 
tions formed by the banks themselves which may exercise th 
netions of re-discount and of issue on the basis of what amounts 
the joint guarantee of the member banks, privileges which ar 
ong the most important granted to the proposed National Re 
serve Association. I refer to the loan committees of our clearing 
ouses which issue clearing house loan e rtificates, clearing house 
ecks, etc., in times of emergency ;” and to the National Currency 
\ssociations authorized by the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of May 30, 
1908. But both bodies are created and controlled on the principle 
f one bank one vote, regardless of the size of the bank. The 
learing house loan committee is almost, if not quite, invariably 
either elected on the one bank one vote plan, or appointed by the 
president of the Clearing House Association, who is himself elected 
*J. G. Cannon, “Clearing Houses.” National Monetary Commission's Report, 
1910, p. 32. 
*These certificates, checks, etc., perform the function of bank notes in clear 
house settlements hetween banks, and have often been placed in general 
irculation. Their issue may not always be legal but they are readily tolera 
ted by the authorities in time of crisis. See A. Piatt Andrew, “Substitute 
for Cash in the Panic of 1907,” Quarts rly Journal of Economics, xxii (1908 
pp. 504-510, 
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We know that in the clearing house associations the big banks, 


with their powerful prestige and their highly capable officials, do 


~ 


exercise a power quite out of proportion to their numbers, just 
is the we lth man politically exercises an influence which canno 
be measured at all by the one man one vote rule. Can we doubt 
that under present conditions, or conditions as they are likely to 
r many years to come in thi country, the large banks in thi 

ttional Reserve Association und 4 the unit rule would 
power likewise out of proportion to their numbers 7'' Considering 


e limited functions of the National Reserve Association, and the 
nerous safeguards laid down, would the unit rule endanger thi 


capital of the large banks, lead to incapable directors, or to 


langerous methods? I have too high an opinion of the rank and 
tile of American bankers to have misgivings upon any of these 
questions. At present it seems certain that without some such 

ocratization the National Monetary Commission’s plan can 
ot receive the support necessary to make it a law. Is not som 


rther sacrifice of their own preferences by the big banks war 


ranted even by their own interests, and infinitely more so as a 
itter of the public good? 
During the two vears in which the National Reserve Association 
. 


plan has been before the public, its advocates have urged repeat 
edly and with great emphasis that the reform proposed was not 
only of great importance to the bankers, but of even greater im 
portance to the business man, the farmer, and the laborer. They 
have denied that it was a scheme for centralization, and insisted 
that it was rather a plan for democratic coéperation, analogous to 
that of the clearing house or of our American system of govern 
ment. A more democratic plan of organization would bring it into 
closer conformity to these claims. If the non-banking public has a 
great and paramount interest in the work the National Reserve 
\ssociation is to do, why not give that non-banking public an 
effective say in the determination of its policies? If the organiza 
tion is to be coéperative and democratic like that of our American 
clearing house, or of the American government, why not adopt th 
democratic rule of unit voting which prevails in clearing house and 
in government? 

It should furthermore be noted that the rule of the National Monetary 
Commission’s plan, excluding from membership banks posse ng a very small 
pital, will exclude approximately a third of the state banks of the country 
ill possessing capitals of less than $25,000, and that in general the eligible 


banks which refuse to join will be the smaller banks 
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and an immediate class concern, except in so far as members 
ereof have risen to a more general responsibility ; (3) the 
general public, comprising industrial, mercantile, and agricul 
tural classes—in the main inert and inarticulate, aroused with 
sreat difficulty into any consciousness of concern, but imperious 
n demand when so aroused. 

The same conditions figure in the present juncture. The 
banks of the country are likely to move in the direction of banking 
reform only to the limited extent that their executives have risen 
ibove their professional environment. As bankers they are re 
strained by a trade inertia, by the reasonable profitableness of the 
existing system, and by a characteristic underestimate of future 
trouble. The prospect of relief through legislative initiative is no 
le SS remote. The diverge nce of sectional, social, and economic in 
terests, the mischievous identification of committee chairmanship 
with proprietary authorship of each particular plan, the comfort- 
able avoidance of moot legislative issues—all suggest that bank 
ing reform will come to the legislative fore only when public 
sentiment has crystallized so emphatically that delay means politi 
cal suicide. 

It is from the third direction that relief must proceed. The 
public mind must be drilled into an intimate and insistent con 
sciousness of direct involvement. This must take the form of 
bringing home to each element of the country the specific loss and 
peril to which it is exposed by the present banking system. In 
this campaign of education the political economists of the country 
must play a much larger and a more expert role than they have 
hitherto assumed. They must by further inquiry and new analysis 
make clearer and more accessible very many practical aspects of 
our banking system of which little is said because less is known, 
the inconvenience to the industrial and mercantile community of 
in exaggerated seasonal drain, the present expensive substitutes 
for the discount of bills receivable, the crude mechanism by which 
the rate of foreign exchange is fixed, the increasing repressive 
effect upon commercial borrowing of security holdings by banks 
of discount. 


Leroy D. Peavey: Reviewing the subject of banking reform as 
indicated by Mr. Kemmerer’s paper, he agrees, as do nearly all 
close students, that the plan is well worthy of adoption. There 
is little doubt in the minds of many that, among numerous other 
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tt a difficult thing to regulate credit in the manner sug- 


‘or one reason, the human equation cannot be eradicated ; 


rs representing business interests might instinctively desire 


sion as a stimulant for trade; bankers also might be simi 
ly influenced, while ex-officio government directors might be 
1 in the same direction, feeling that expansion is a feather 


cap of the administration. Moreover, the public might per 
tly urge the drivers of the great machine to “let it out 
her notch!” 


Finally, even though we disregard such dangers as the above, 
not escape another momentous consideration, namely, that 
N itional Ri serve Association Is not designed as a mere emer- 

cy measure, a sort of buffer at the extreme peak of a boom and 

ery bottom of a depression, but a permanent institution, the 
ty of which is to keep credit steadily on a normal line parallel 
the average growth of the country. I think a part of the oppo- 
n to the Aldrich plan has been due to the failure of the public 
ippreciate the great fact that the object of maintaining a 
tional Reserve Association is not to ameliorate panic conditions, 
rather to prevent such crises altogether by keeping credit 
nually normal. In other words, the true mission of the Asso- 

1 is not palliative, but a preventative; it is not a safety 
but a governor. ‘Those men therefore are greatly in error 

ho suggest that we do not need the banking and currency reform 
use we already have the Emergency Act. They have missed 

e real purpose of the plan. 

The interest rate is, in the last analysis, the bone of contention, 
ing the throttle of business. Various classes of people wish to 
the governor which controls this throttle, but the interest rate 

f the nation should be based on business conditions as a whole. In 
e paper on Statistics and Politics read before the Statistical 
\ssociation the other day, I explained in some detail how a com- 
posite plot or graphic of business conditions, such as the copies 
for distribution at the door, will give at all times an approximately 
exact idea of just how business is at any given time. I have not 
time here to explain how this particilar graphic is made, but 
would refer to the published record of the paper in the regular 

journals of the American Statistical Association. 

Suffice it to say that this is a composite plot of such subjects as 

Immigration, New Building, Failures, Bank Clearings, Commodity 
Prices, Surplus Reserves, Foreign Money Rates, Domestic Money 
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he people confidence in the Reserve Association is essential if 
egislation is to be secured, it is also essential that the board of 
rectors shall be made up of men of unusual foresight, conser 
tism of temper, and strength of purpose. But the plan of 
organization of the Monetary Commission and that of Professor 
Kemmerer are unsatisfactory in this respect and necessarily so. 
fhis is an inevitable consequence of the necessity of making sur 
iat the board of directors shall fairly represent the different 
terests, and the different sections of the country. An honest and 
fair-minded board we may secure through ingenious legislative de 
vices regarding its selection. But to secure the choice of men with 
the necessary experience and firmness of purpose to handle the 
ficult questions which will come before them is not possible by 
eans of statutes alone. Experience with the workings of the 
Reserve Association will in time provide rules of action suitable 
for most contingencies, but at the outset the problems confronting 
the management will be both novel and exceedingly complex. For 
these reasons it would seem desirable that the power of the Reserve 
\ssociation to extend credit should be no greater than is clearly 
necessary for the main purposes for which the institution is to be 
established. Moreover, the vague distrust on account of which 
detailed provisions for choosing the directorate are devised will 
he lessened if the institution itself is to be one with distinctly lim- 
ited power over credit. I feel, therefore, that my part in this dis- 
cussion will be in line with the spirt, even if not with the content, 
of the opening paper if I venture to indicate reasons for thinking 
that the powers of the Reserve Association may be limited more 
definitely than they were in the measure formulated by the Mone- 
tary Commission or in most public discussions of this subject. 

It is commonly assumed that a cash reserve of 50 per cent of 
demand liabilities, including both notes and deposits, would ordin- 
irily be maintained by any institution set up in the United States 
in which was lodged the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
cash foundation of the credit structure. The resources of such 
an institution would be derived in part from government balances 
which it may be assumed would generally amount to at least $100.- 
000,000 and from the balances of the other banks, deposits which 
mav be expected to amount to $500,000,000. With these re 
sources and without any power to issue notes whatever, several 
hundred millions of loans could be granted before the reserve 
would be brought down to 50 per cent of liabilities. If the exist- 
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meet seasonal and emergency requirements. This restriction 

ild also be likely to keep the total volume of loans made by the 
Reserve Association within moderate limits in ordinary times. The 
ystitution would then be a less powerful factor in the business 
world, less liable to be subject to popular distrust. 

There need be no fear that a limited right of issue would so 
weaken the Reserve Association as to defeat the purposes for 
which banking reform is desired. The facilities which an institu 
tion such as the proposed Reserve Association can provide for 

iking settlements between the banks and for the transfer of 
funds between different parts of the country will tend to make far 

re uniform requirements for the use of the cash reserve of the 
several banks. With greater stability in reserves the lending power 

f the banks will also be more stable, thus lessening the need of 
esorting to the Reserve Association for re-discounts. Past ex 
perience in crises in which banks have suspended payments should 
not be taken as a measure of cash requirements after the Reserve 
\ssociation has been established. A fundamental purpose of all 
lans of banking reform is to escape suspension in future. This 
will be largely accomplished by such an institution as the Reserve 
\ssociation, not by paying out an indefinitely large quantity of 
ts own notes, but through the power which it will have by the 
granting or withholding of re-discounts to insist that the other 
banks make full use of their own reserve instead of hoarding large 
mounts in excess of reserve requirements, as has been the practice 
of many banks in former crises. 

An institution which shall make a comparatively small amount 
of loans in ordinary times and which shall need to make no very 
considerable additional loans even in emergencies can accomplish 
practically all of the results desired by those interested in th 
improvement of our banking system. It can do this through ar 
rangements for making payments between banks in different sec 
tions of the country, thus providing the same service which is 
performed by clearing houses for banks in particular places. Its 
functions would be largely of a routine nature, so that its establish- 
ment would be unlikely to occasion distrust or alarm in any sec 
tion of the country. 


FE. E. Garrison: There is no other subject so vital in business 
economics, government, or industrial relations as proper banking 


functions. 
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precedent, the volume of gold has increased from eight hundred 
nillion to a figure 70 per cent greater than that, while deposits 
ave increased from seven and a half billion to a figure 100 per 
ent greater than that, which would be equivalent to 940 per cent 
rease in the volume of gold in circulation. It can be accepted 
jjomatie that anything which the people will accept generally 
exchange for labor and commodities at a fixed ratio to some 
er commodity, gold, will have the same effect upon prices as 
rease In the volume of gold itself in circulation, and will con 
to have that effect until an offsetting premium on gold ap 
rs. This would not be true if, as the old-fashioned economists 
eved, a dollar of inflation always drove a dollar of good money 
the country; the slack is not taken up that way. The slack 
ken up by an increase in the prices of commodities, and partic 
rly so under the tremendous centralized and efficiently financed 
ganizations commonly spoken of as “trusts,” which, to a 
greater or less degree, monopolize the power of price making, 
en when they do not monopolize the output of the commodity 
question. 
Phe only method that has ever been discovered, or probably 
r will be discovered, since the medium of exchange was origin 
invented for the confusion of man’s mind, which even ap 
hes, albeit imperfectly, an approximation of the current 


me of all forms of medium of exchange to the actual needs « 
imate business, and thereby to a noninflating and noncontract 

g volume, is the method which, in so far as possible, confines all 
ssues of denominational paper currency to re-discount for the 
nks by a government controlled central institution of strictly 
lefined short-time commercial acceptances arising from the actual 
xchange of commodities representing the best credits in the world, 
is, commercial credits, and floated through banks and a bank- 


system controlled in a preventive rather than a curative way 
by a premium upon commercial banking over investment and spec 
lative banking. This premium need be nothing more than a pref 
erence on the part of the central institution in making its re 
discounts in favor of those banks which, when stress upon the 
money market arises, can be shown to have invested the larger 
proportions of their assets in real commercial banking. 
This does not involve any hardship to legitimate investment 
banking; it does place a decided handicap upon purely speculative 


banking. Furthermore, such an institution should be subject to 
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stretch such a clause in normal times and to forget it entirely in 
nes that are not normal. 
Briefly stated, what we need is to provide the function of issue 


sed upon the re-discount of strictly defined commercial paper, 


utly because that function will produce equilibrium in the finan 
il world, and partly because it will go farther than any other 

nfluence toward preventing unnatural price variations. Its 
fluence upon prices is partly positive and partly negative, in that 
facilitates the exchange of commodities when such facilitation is 
st needed, and it prevents investment and speculative activities 
rom interfering with such exchanges by monopolizing the money 
uket; in other words, it is the only system which will bring us 


what Jevons a long time ago called ‘ta perfected state of bar- 


Given a proper delimitation of functions, the only consid 
ration, from the standpoint of organization, is that it 
ild be politically sound, that is, so constituted as to 
it and win the confidence of the people. It makes little dit 
rence, given proper functions, whether the institution be a pri 
ely owned central bank under adequate government supervision, 
whether it be a government commission or a national council. 
ch functions as have bee n he re ce scribed could not be much dis 
orted either through ignorance or interest, and any distortion of 
hem would be so patent that it would be easily checked and its 
iginator readily brought to punishment. 
Phe Aldrich plan, mainly through the unsound functions that it 
vides, at once aroused the suspicions of thousands of business 
n who, like myself, have had the experience of being able to 
rrow in Wall Street on a ten-point margin, to carry speculative 
tocks time and time again, when the vy were unable to borrow a cent 
pon a much better and safer form of credit, namely, obligation 
f the buyer to the seller represented by good book accounts easils 
convertible into commercial acceptances Ss. 
There were other vital defects in the Aldrich plan, principally in 


appearance of exclusiveness in its relations with the banks of 
the country, but also in its creation of an enormous corporation 
with countless subsidiary corporations all over the country which 
should hold all the financial activities of government in one hand, 
and the operation of all subscribing banks in the other, for a term 


of fifty years, with a very limited government influence provided 


by Section 58, which reserves the right to Congress to alter or 
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ands upon the banks for credit and currency, and the produce ts 
the nation have increased rapidly both in quantity and value. 
Because of these industrial changes a greater burden and responsi 
lity has been placed upon the banks. 
lor the past ten years there has been in certain circles a thor 
vh discussion of the defects in our banking system. Various 
propositions have been made for remedying these defects, which 
nge all the way from slight modifications of our present law to 
central bank of the Muropean kind. The National Reserv: 
\ssociation plan with branch and local associations is now defin 
y before the country. ‘The aim of this plan is to bring about 
jperation between the nearly twenty-five thousand banks in this 
ntry, to centralize the resources of these banks, and to add 
machinery which will promote banking efficiency in normal 
s. This plan is the result of the most thorough study into 
king conditions which has ever been made in this country. 
Presumably it is scientific, nonpartisan, and so far, at least, as its 
tions are concerned well adapted to meet modern conditions 
Our expe rience in the panic ol 1907 proved conclusive ly that 
m of independent banking breaks down in times of crisis 
Decaust of this recent experience interest has chic fly cent red in 
problem of strengthening the banks so that they may be better 
to stand the strain of a crisis. In pene ral very little atten 
n has been paid to the weakness of our system in normal times. 
t} National Reserve Association, or any other of cen 
lization which might be adopted, should remedy the banking 
ects of this country in times of crises, in my Judgment, it would 
» SO in part because the banks would be able to meet more fully 
the growing demands made upon them in normal times. 
Recently, Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, President of the Chamber 
f Commerce of the United States of America, commenting on our 
inking system said:—‘*We have a fair weather banking system. 
It works all right in good times, but it breaks down just at the 


toy 


ne when it is most needed—in a period of financial distress.’ 
This statement fairly represents the idea which quite generally 
prevails in the country. In the minds of the people at large th 
lefects in times of crises have overshadowed and almost obscured 
the defects in normal times. But to those who have studied our 
system carefully there are grave doubts in regard to the fair 
weather character of the system. When the country is most 


‘See New York Times, December 1, 1912, p. 6. 
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sis, an impending party defeat at the polls has been the chief 


tor in the passage of our currency and banking laws. Legis 


on has been hammered out in Washington to save the party’s 
,oras a price paid tor the passage of some tavorite measure. 
loreover in the struggle to meet the real or fancied requirements 
in emergency, economic or political, the bill actually passed 
is been riddled with compromise, and has shown all too well the 
of party bickering and bartering We have only to point 
National Bank Act of 1863, the Sherman Act of 1890, the 
Aldrich Vreeland Act to illustrate the effects of enmicr 
lot 


in the legislation rela 


ing to banking and currency reform. 
ition ul Bank Act was a war measure, thre Sherman Silve r 
e Act was the pric paid for the McKinley "Tariff meas 
w Aldrich-Vreeland law was a sop thrown at the asset cu 
ivocates. Under thi political conditions which have pré 


in the past, scientific banking law would be practical 


possibility. Once the National Monetary Commission’s bill gets 


( ress 1t will, I fear, go the way of many another good pul 


ong g g 
measure. Ejither it will be lost in committee or else will be 


ct to such party compronist that most of it 


Its great | 


functions will be altogether destroyed. In the presence of no 
demand for changes to meet day to day needs, party eXl 
vy, vote swapping, and political intrigue will work havoc 
the bill. 


people of the country know hittk ibout a scientific banking 


The name “Aldrich” constitutes. in the country at large, A 
stronger argumen 


in the intrinsic advantages to the 


community of the National Reserve Association plan. 


‘ar . . reba} hie fory nt 
average farmer or merchant 1s not abie to lorm a judgimen 
new scheme for banking reform on its own merits. The 


itbulary of banking is likely to be incomprehensible to him. 


\cceptance, discount, mobilization of reserves, asset currency are 


ost meaningless terms. In many cases the farmer and mer 
int do not see in just what way the plan is going to benefit 
m. They look upon it as a scheme originated by bankers to 
enefit bankers. The mere fact that the National Reserve Asso 


tion is to be a bankers’ bank is a telling argument against it 


Noyes, Thirty Years of Ame rican Finance, p. 151. 
Cf. J. L. Laughlin, “The Aldrich-Vreeland Act,” Journal of Political 
nomy, Vol. 16 (1908), pp. 489-513. 
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importance of our differences and minimize the 


portance of our agreements on the question of banking reform 


If each insists upon standing aloof and refuses to surrender any 


rt of his own pet plan, we never shall agree upon any plan of 
form, and, consequent! perhaps no banking reform will be 
rried through, or 1f reforma ion effected the econ nists will 
ive contributed nothi hy thereto. H for one do not Ww sh to see 
( ngress enact inking measure to whi th econo nist s] il] h 
tributed only confusion of counsel and mutual condemnation. 

I believe it is possible to harmonize the apparently conflicting 
ws expressed here this morning. I believe Mr. Garrison exag 


rate the distance he tween his 


un and the plans suggested by 
is of 


he other spe akers. I agree with him that there are two kin 
inking extant in the world today. I should not designate these 


two classes just as Mr. Garrison does. I do not think we can 


escribe banking systems as Scoteh, Irish, Dutch, English, or 


h. he tch ban] Ss. aS a matte r of fact. do not t uke 
commercial and industrial credits in any different manner or 


. 17 
vy more effectively than do t] 


England, 


banks of Irelan 


Canada, Germany, or France. In fact the Seotch banks are a 


art of the great English ban! ing system. The two different 
! Is of banking in existences may he best desc ribed is { 1) coordi 
nated, systematized, centralized banking, and (2) disorganized, 


iotic, d ine. Wi have the latter kind: every ecad 
ically civilized country has the other kind. We all desire to svs 
king system. Mr. Garrison differs from 


tematize and civilize our ban 
others who have spoken only in degree. He wishes, I take it. to 
connect our banking system more closely with the industry and 
commerce of the country. He seems to assume that the misealled 
“Aldrich bill” was not designed to accomplish these desirable re 
sults. It must not be forgotten that Mr Aldrich is not the author 
of the “Aldrich bill.” He had about as much,to do with framing 
that measure as I had. The bill is the work of many experts, 
laboring faithfully through many months. None of these experts 
have any axes to grind. Ni arly all who have studied the Monetary 
Commission’s bill critically agree that it will accomplish just those 
results emphasized by Mr. Garrison pretty satisfactorily. Why 
cast the work of the Monetary Commission to the four winds just 
hecause the gentleman from Wisconsin doesn’t like the name Ald 
rich? TI believe it possible to draw up a measure that will meet 


Mr. Garrison’s criticisms so far as they are valid, and secure the 
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ion of some kind. But in the five minutes at my disposal I 
no intention of delivering a polemic against the plan of a 


Central Association. I should like, however, to eall attention to 


ive 


ree distinct points. 

I .—a kind of looseness of reasoning in which the advocates 
he Central Association aré apt to indulge. They point out 
in England, France, and Germany there are central banks of 
kind, in this country there are none. The panics of 1873, 
3. of 1907 were p irticularly severe in this country, 


ergo, 
inking system is at fault. 


Strange, is it not, that in the two 
iries or more in which the J 


Bank of England has been in exis 


England has suffered manv times from financial crises of 
most pronounced character. In fact we have only recently come 


to realize the world-wide seriousness of the panic of 1907. The 
rence of the last speak r to the alleged fact that interest rates 
n parts of this country were 7 or 8 per cent, while in parts of 
furope they were 2 or 3 per cent, as pertinent to differences in 
king systems, is an example of a kind of fallacious appeal to 
the logical method of agreement and difference which is unfortu 
nate to say the least. 
The other two points to which I should like to call to your atten 
on concern two tendencies by which modern 


} 


ti business is itself 
meeting the difficulties of our individualized banking system and 
our inelastic currency. The first of these is the growing impor 

ce of the note-broker. Few people, I think, realize the tremen 
lous volume of commercial paper now negotiated through the in 
rmediary of a broker, for the modern merchant 


t in commercial 
paper, in his present importance, is of comparatively recent origin. 
Back of 1892 his activities were more or less localized. At least 
they did not tend to create a discount market of national scope. 
But beginning with the returning prosperity of the late nineties, 
ind particularly since the panic of 1907, the business of the note- 
brokers has assumed national significance. I was recently given 
statistics which IT am not at liberty to make public which indicate 
that about 1895 there was very little eastern paper discounted in 
the western market, while at the present time the volume of east 

ern paper discounted in the South ard West is somewhat larger 
even than the volume of western paper discounted in the East, 
although this totals, at the present time, to a very large amount 

In other words the note-broker, by the distribution of large ac 


counts throughout the country, is creating a discount market 
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ley hankers. 


ull the industries of the country. This analysis of the situa 


un seems to me to be unquestionably correct. But accepting it 


i premise, we art brought to the question of the ad quacy of 


remedy to meet this condition. The Aldrich plan 84 


ves to the 


government but a small minority of representation on the board of 
tors. Professor Kemmerer proposes to increase the number 
eleven out of twenty-eight director: Vhile a step in the righ 
tion, this is still, however, a minority. A minority is at best 
party of protest: sufficient ordinarily, but totally unavailing in 
es of real stress. ‘The logic of t ituation seems clearly to 
Nn { that fourteen at le ist out ol thie twentyv-¢ alt di eclors be 
itatives of the government. 
In turning to the political situation, we find at least a balanes 
power as desirable as in theory. Professor Kemmerer has shown 
t the failure of passage of the Aldrich bill is due to th popu 
fear t] the so-called Wall Street banks will strengthen their 
ntrol of the monetary situation. How much easier, then, would 
be to pass a bill which definitely prevent 


ed such control than 


ne which still left a loophole for its realization? Should the 


nks opjzect to this prope sition, thev would plac themselves in 


awkard position of being open to the charge that they con 


plated acquiring the control of the bank. and would thus 


finite foundation to the present vague fears of the public. In any 

ent. the question of control would be brought into much clearer 


aht than it 1s today. 


Tro sum un. then. Professor Kemmerer, by applying a remedy 


hich only modifies the present plan, instead of adequately alter 
ng it, is open to the charge of shrinking from the conclusion which 


s own arguments seem to necessitate. 


ig Joun M. Crark: Just on point with regard to the proposal of 


Professor Kemmerer for the democratizing of the Aldrich 


to remove popular opinion. One source of 


opposition which I 
ive met is the indirectness of control of the members over the 
Central Association. The public nature of the institution has been 
emphasized, and the analogy of our government has been used 
But to find a parallel to the organization of this body, we should 
1g have to imagine a system where ward councils selected delegates 
to boards of aldermen, these boards elected the m mx rs of the 
legislature, and the legislature made up in this way chose our 


Senate. Considering the popular attitude toward the way our 
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nlightenment of “the Street”? that seem to the student to dea 
with surprisingly elementary points. For example, not long ago 
ere appeares in the Journal an article with large headlines tha 
took up the major portion of a column, the whole purpose o 


ch was to set right W it was calle | the erroneous 1m} 


he Street” that the recently imported gold meant an extension 


credit equal to four times the amount of gold imported. Th 
writer of the article gravely explained that against the deposit of 
cold itse lf a reserve 25 per cent had to be ull tained und 


it therefore the extension of credit could at most equal only four 


es three-fourths of the amount imported, or just three times 
whol amount. Now I submit that those who had to } ive Su h 
elementary fact expounded to them could hardlw devise a very 
plicated and subtle “joker” that would successfully hoodwink 
rest of the country. My own feeling is that we need not worry 


particularly about “planted joke rs.” although that does not mean, 


f course, that we should not be on our guard against the purely 
idental kind. 
JOUN HARVEY SHERMAN: Ther Are two kinds of “joker” 


One is the kind that is deliberately planted in a bill with false 


ntentions: the other is the kind of oe ker” that the purely aca 
] +} 


lemie or purely legal mind discovers in the terminology [ ( 


bill after it has become an act. This latter is the kind of “joker” 


which I believe many of us are afraid of. Surely the gentlemen 
who advocate the Aldrich plan can have no objection to a thor 
ough examination into the terminology of this bill for the purpos« 


of discovering whet! er there be anv of this kind of *roke si pres 


ent. To do so casts no reflection either on the authors of th plan 


or on those who now advocate it. 

E. Dana Duranp: I might say that in our work in the Depart 

ments, we are often confronted with just this sort of troubl 

Court interpretations of enacted laws often make them utterly 


ineffective through giving them meanings which were entirely un 


suspected when the bills were passed. 


Prorrssor Kemmerrr: The hour for adjournment has arrived 
and I shall only take time to refer to a couple of points made in 


the discussion. 
Professor Clark makes the point that the plan of organization 
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THEORIES OF DISTRIBUTION 


Rounpb Discussion 
Leader, Simon N. Patren 
University of Pennsylvania 


. N. Pat TEN : ‘Lheories of distribution have bee n treated as a 


iurt of static economics. No attention has been paid to the in 
fluence evolution has had in changing the nature of the distributive 
ruggle. Instead of having shares fixed by natural law the pres 
sure of social struggle moves the surplus from share to share, and 
finally places it in the hands of the consumer. The economist 
should describe this process instead of seeking natural laws to 
determine the mode of distribution. ‘Two problems thus present 

emselves for discussion: 

1. Does the present theory of distribution help mate rially in 

solution of practical problems? If so, what problems? 

2. Is there one social surplus in which all classes participate, or 
ire there funds set aside for special classes, which funds cannot! 
appropriated by other classes? One view is that of class 


truggle, the other is that of class equilibrium. 


The latter problem should be discussed first and is the more 
mportant. To do this the re asoning of the old static theory 
should be contrasted with the newer evolutionary view. In a 

primitive society the formula of distribution is W, that is, 
N 

the total production of an undifferentiated primitive society 


divided by the number of workmen gives the normal wage of each 


worker. When evolution begins the product of evolution and the 


social surplus are the same sum and vary together. A new form 

ula for distribution is now necessary, which is W. ‘Trans 
N 

posed, this formula becomes NW-+-S P. This means that the 


social surplus is not distributed as wages but becomes the income 
of special classes, and is distributed by other laws. 

In contrast to this formula the traditional formula of distribu 
tion is R+I+ W P, that is, the sum of rent, interest, and 
wages equals the total produce of industry. The evolutionary 
formula assumes that the social surplus is one fund distributed by 


social laws, while the static view assumes that the surplus is di- 
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lly, modern differentiation in industry, and modern corporat: 


organization, with its leases, stocks, bonds, and salaried and wage 


rning employees, seem to me to make the old ca 


tegories ol 


s, interest, profits, and rent clearer and sharper and more 
cable at present than they were fifty years ago. Subdivi 
ns in them are needed, and rhaps a or two in 
tion. Further, across this old classification, we may shoot the 
listinction of monopoly and competition, or make other cross 
issifications. But I think it would only lead to contusion to 
certain classes of income out of the wages class, and assimi 
them to profits or rent. 
| 


+} 


1s, ol course, sacred about thre se categories. They 
the prevailing legal categori S. "They are peculiar to the 
present legal and social order. We have no right to identify them, 


+} 


) definition, with the product economically attributable to the 


eral factors of production. Such an identification, if made at 


should be the result of a theory, rather than its starting 
yoint. 
Professor Patten’s chief reason for objecting to these categor 


s to be that he has a new explanation, or set of « xpl inations, 
} 


distribution, and he wishes to make the categories on thi 


theories of explanation. Now this seems to me a line of pro 


which will marke nt on cate sort nec alle ssly Giffie ult. 

We can agree on our problems much more easily t] 
ee on their solutions. We should choose our categories in 
erms of the problem phenomena, therefore, rather than in terms 
the explanation phenomena. It is, moreover, a hopless task to 
try to separate out a speci il type of income for each s« parate 

se which affects distribution, and to make a cat gory of distr 

tion for each different cause. In doing this you neither explain 


vour type of income coi tely, nor do vou exhaust your accoun 


the etfe ts of the CAUSE in qu tion. For several causes will 


fect each tvpe of income, and each cause will affeet more than 


One type of income. Only by basing the categories on the prob 
lem, that 1S. the concrete sort of income actually re "elve g can 


4 


you get a Mana renble set of categories, and a ust ful cet of catego 


But Professor Patten is raising some much more fundamental 
questions than those of terminology. He is raising the question 
of causation, and challenging the doctrines that make distribution 


lepend on “natural law,” or on the static price analysis. He would 
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offers is only qualitative as yet. ‘To get quantitative measure- 
ment of the forces he names we must compare them with other 
forces; must, that is, see them in equilibrium with other forces ; 
ist. that is, turn to our static, cross-section picture. ‘That the 
tutic theories have considered too few elements I should insist. 
‘hat they have often been based on an erroneous value cones pt | 
hould insist. But I think there is no occasion to throw them over 
board, and that they supplement, rather than exclude, Professor 
Patten’s genetic account. ‘The net result seems to be that we 
ive to thank Professor Patten for emphasizing factors that have 

too much neglected, and that we shall have to do a lot of 
work before we get a theory which will adequately coordinate the 
factors which he mentions with those already recognized; but that 
e modern theories of distribution, at their best. are incompl ti 


rather than w rong. 


W. M. Apriance: For one who has not had the privilege of 
timate association with Professor Patten, there is a certain pre 
ption in playing the role of critic of his views. To form a tru 
idgment one must have a certain grasp of, and sympathy with, 
s original Wary of looking at things, and must be able to interpret 
s somewhat paradoxical forms of expression. If my remarks 
seem unfair, I trust that you will bear this in mind. 

In the first place Professor Patten, in his recent monograph on 
Reconstruction of Economic Theory, does not conform to cer 
tain criteria which he himself has given us. In his presidential 
iddress at Atlantic City he made a plea for the intelligible presen- 
tation of economic truth, to the end that the economist might exert 
i more real influence in the eve ryday world. He went so far as to 
say that we should all be journalists,—the reference being, no 
doubt, to a popular and intelligible way of writing. But this 
recent essay is anything but a popular and straightforward expe- 
ition. It seems needlessly involved, paradoxical, and obscure. 
In the second place, certain commonplace matters are ingenu 
ously presented as if they were novelties. The doctrine of evolution 
s not absolutely unknown to the present-day economist, as seems 
to be naively assumed. Nor is it a novel idea that present-day dis 
tribution is the resultant of a multiplicity of forces. 

When, however, Professor Patten discovers in certain of these 
forces, such as the budgetary discrepancies illustrated on the 


blackboard, an explanation of the rising price level, he seems to 
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in be done. A share in distribution denotes a means of enfor« ing 
laim to the new wealth. The holders of one of these means 
y belong to several classes 

in saying that we need a new theory of social progress, I b 
e that Dr. Patten has called attention to a deci led cle lect in 
momic theory. Hlappiness « innot serve as the test. <As he s LVS, 
evolve through Inst ry as much as through pleasure. ‘To 


economic theory on an outworn ethical theory is suicidal. 


he monograph is, as previous speakers have said, diificult 
terpret on account of a peculiar use of terms. After reading it, 
i i 
Is the need of securing a new dictionary rather than of 


nstructing one’s economic theories. 
uMARY.! In the discussion which followed, a score or more 
eakers took part under the five-minute rule, and many briefer 


us were answered by the chairman of the session. ‘There 


I 


some expression of agreement with the several leaders of 


ussion to the effect that the opening ddress did not take 
nt account of recent progress in economic thought or give a 

impression of the best contemporary economic doctrine. But 
Was also soni opinion that further cle Ve lopme nt S net led 
lines suggested in the opening address. An animated deb 


elicited by some of the more incidental propositions advanes | 


Professor Patten, particularly that teachers’ incomes are, as to 


il nature, to be classed with those of the large r capitalists, 


it insurance by members of the middle class may be a hindrance 


t the exTensi 


progress by relaxing the social motives, and tha 
social insurance into a general system for all workers may 


from the true road of progress. As Professor Patten’s rea 


ns for these views are not set forth at sufficient length in 


roing summary, it is not we 


l1 to restate the protests AgAINS 


ese views made by a number of speakers. “The discussion as a 


le was more animated and participated in more generally thar 
vy session on economic theory at the Association meetings fot 


years. 


‘Written on request of the Editor by Frank A. Fetter. 
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en of economic training. Fortunately, however, the field is not 
left without workers. Men from many other branches of 
ultural investigation have observed this unoccupied field and 


red with energy upon the work of gathering the materials 


i new science—the science of farm management—including the 
e business side of agriculture. ‘These men have entered upon 


task without the economic training which might well bi cle 


B but. while progress is slow and expensive, the outlook IS 
peful. It appears that agricultural economics is likely to bi 
fited more by the mich without economic training who ire 


king in the field than by the men of economic training who ar 

t working in this field. ‘This much to call the attention of econ 

sts to this important line of work. 

Some of the problems of farm management which require the 
ttention of the economist will be briefly summarized—the choice 

i farm, the size of the farm, the crops to grow, the method of 
realizing on the crops, the kinds of live stock to keep if any, and 
umerous other questions which relate to the question, “What 

ll Ido?” Many other que stions relate to “How to do it.” The 
problem here is one of proportions,—for example, the problem of 
proportions between land, labor, and equipments in growing a 
iven crop; the problem of proportions between expenditure for 
od and for shelter; the problem of proportions between invest 
ent in feed and in cows in the dairy business, ete. 

The question of the proper proportion between land, labor, 
nd equipment, commonly called the problem of intensity of cul 
ture, is one of vital importance today. Land has increased in 
value; so have the products of the land, and great leaders like J. 
J. Hill are asking that the produce per acre be doubled. Th 
question is thus raised as to the proper degree of intensity of cui 
ture under the new conditions. Upon the proper solution of this 
question depends the profits of the farmers and the welfare of the 
nation. 

The economic forces which determine what the farmer should do 
ind how he should do it lend themselves to inductive study. The 


~* 


historical, the geographical, the statistical, the accounting. and 
the experimental metheds are all capable of being used effec- 
tively in this field. These methods all throw light upon the 
problem, but when they have been used to their fullest extent, farm 
management will remain a business in which the offhand judgments 


of the operator from day to day must be made in the midst of a 
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Far Mi Mage ment 
is hitherto received but little attention, is that of deter 
what constitutes good farming. This probably comes 


the first of the three headings. ‘The question as to what 


good farming is pretty nearly summarized in_ the 


Does good farining consist in getting a large product 
or a large product per man? A recent writer in Wal 
‘armer. in comparing t rericulture of with that of 
reaches the eonclu n that in Bavaria the average acré 
seven Imes as eH en In catehing and scoring up tin 
rey in the form of crops as the average acre in Iowa; 
the average farm worker in Iowa is about six times as 
s the average worker in Bavaria, according to the same 


yw it is very easy for long-distance farmers to expatiate 


superiority of Bavarian agriculture, but the farmer who is 


ctual business of farming is not so much interested in the 


it must be borne in mind, therefore, that a larger product 


per acre as in the product per man. It is upon the pro 


ver man that the well-being of the average farmer depends. 


icre is desirable when, and only when, it can be secured without 

ightest diminution in the product per man. The American 
mers’ use of labor saving machinery has been di signed mainly 
increase the product per man, and has had comparatively little 
t as yet in increasing the product per acre. There must be 
uction in the amount of power and machinery used by the 
({merican farmer. If he is to get a larger product per acre, it 
ist be done not by dispensing with machinery and resorting to 
ethods of hand cultivation, as is done in older countries, but by 
the use of even more machinery than is now used and, in addition to 
his, a greatly increased use of fertilizers, and of scientific knowl 
lve. This is a problem of farm management which is fundamental, 
t only from the standpoint of the individual farmer, but from the 
standpoint of the nation at large; for upon this depends the char- 
icter of rural civilization and the standard of living of the 


irming people. 


C.K. Granam: It is an old but nevertheless a true saying that 


necessity is the mother of invention.” Probably all of you know 


that Hampton Institute is an industrial training school for the 
Negro and Indian. Many years ago a six-hundred acre farm was 
given to us with the expectation that it would answer a two- 


fold purpose, first. to furnish a source of revenue, and. second, to 
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to work our land continuously. The winters are mild. We sow 
its, wheat, and rye in the fall; in fact, we can sow oats up to 
ibout the middle of November. We can plow practically every 

y in the year. We plant potatoes about February 15th, and 

gin planting corn about April 15th, so that by careful planning 
r figuring ahead we can keep our boys and teams in the field the 
year round, 

The farm is surveyed and blue prints have been made, each 

d measured and numbered, and recorded in our ledger under 

it number. 

\t the end of the day each boy makes out a slip stating th 
field or fields in which he has worked, the names of the horses or 

iles, and the kind of work he was doing; that is, whether he was 
plowing, harrowing, or whatever it may have been. Should it 
happen that he was hauling manure, he writes on the slip the 

mber of loads, and the place from which it was hauled. In this 
way the dairy, horse barn, and piggery get credit and the field is 

irged with the manure as well as with the time required to 
handle it. 

These records have brought out some peculiar facts. In the 
first place we find that only about 75 per cent of the total time 
was charged in definite fields; that is, about 25 per cent of th 
time is spent in chores. Now by chores we do not mean working 
n the dairy, poultry, or piggery, because we class these as sep 
irate industries with special boys to look after them. But what 
we mean is actual farm chores, such as repairing tools, bridges 
ind fences, digging ditches, etc. We have also found that some 
of the more common crops have not been grown by us with a 
profit. For instance, alfalfa, which is advocated nearly every 
where, costs us practically $50 a ton for the first ton taken from 
the field, and we have never yet had an alfalfa field that has paid 
expenses, 

Ensilage corn, which in almost every section is very profitable as 
a green feed, has not proved as profitable on our farm as soja 
beans or cow peas. That is, these two crops cost much less to 
harvest, and leave the land in such excellent condition that we 
can better afford to grow them, and many times we have had 
nearly as many tons of green soja beans from a field as we have 
had green corn. 

We have also found that certain horses are boarders: that is, 
whenever possible boys avoid working them. By keeping a time 
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inte rprets the facts sO recorded. That iS, bookke« ping shows 


t takes place in a business, while it is the function of the 


} 


itant to take the facts thus gathered, and in the light of 


r knowled which he has, to sift the important from the 


ge 
portant, to make clear the relation of the facts to one an 
to analyze and classify them, and to interpret the whol 

ly of data set forth in the accounts, to the end that the pres 


condition of the business may be clearly understood and that 


its progress—or the lack of it—and the reasons therefor may b 


n. It is for the accountant to determine from recorded facts 
er the business is being conducted economically and effi 
ly, and to ascertain the effects of changes in methods. 


Now, are accounts and accounting, as thus defined, of any use to 

farmer or to the economist interested in the problems of farm 
inagement? 

It is obvious that before we can pass judgment on the economic 

or status of an enterprise—before we can say that it is 

0 omically efficient or the reverse, t! 

table, or that changes in methods would or would not be 


iat it is profitable or un 


heneficial—we must know what the facts of the business are. 
In other words, before we can reason about what is happening, 
before we can commend, criticise, or intelligently suggest changes, 
ve must know what is happening. 
‘This is a truism so obvious that it needs but to be stated to be 
tted. Yet we find that in the case of one of our greatest 
lustries, agriculture, the operators, in contrast to almost all 
her business men, do not, in the vast majority of cases, know 
the facts of their business—they have not kept accounts, and do 
know exactly what is happening. 
It is therefore plain that one of the first duties of the student 
f farm management is to emphasize the truth that progress in the 
solution of many of the economic problems of agriculture is di 
rectly dependent upon the gathering of facts which will show what 
ictually happens—that is, upon the keeping of proper accounts. 
In the absence of definite data, we may speculate and theorize and 
spin hypotheses about the business problems of the farm—as the 
old philosophers used to spin hypotheses about the constitution 
of the solar system, without much knowledge of the facts of 
astronomy—but, if we are to make real progress towards more 
effective work on the farm, we must know the real facts—we must 


have data. 
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gather data from the farmers, they determine the cost and distri 
bution of man and horse labor, they figure interest on the value 
of the land, buildings and equipment used, they calculate all the 
other expenses involved, they average, they estimate, they compile 

ind finally there are evolved tables showing the average cost 


yf producing wheat, corn, milk, or what not. To those of us who 


ire hopefully waiting at the portals for further light on the prob 
lems of farm management, the result is held up as a useful guid 
practical farming operations. 

While we must admire the industry and good intentions of the 
busy compilers, we cannot but regret that the importance of their 
results, and the accuracy of their reasoning from them, are often 
eriously lessened by their failure to grasp the significance of the 
farm as an economic unit, and by their lack of knowledge of the 
theory of the by-product—a theory that is well understood by 
many of the better commercial accountants, but which is unfor 
tunately still largely an unknown quantity to most of the agricul 
tural fraternity. 

It would indeed be pleasant if the only business problem of the 
farmer were to figure out, by cost accounting methods, or have 
figured out for him, the most profitable crops and lines of produc 
tion, and then to develop these and abandon the rest. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. If the average farmer could 
devote all of his time and energy, throughout the year, to one or 
two things, it might be possible to arrive at some such simple solu 
tion. The average farm, however, is a business unit made up of 
several more or less related industries, producing a number of 
different products which claim the time and attention of the 
farmer at different times and in different degrees. 

The business problem of the farmer is so to select his lines of 
production and so to combine different products or industries as 
best to utilize his land, labor, equipment, working capital and 
executive ability, and to realize the largest net profit from his farm 
as a producing unit. 

The most profitable combination will vary with the farm, the 
farmer, and with conditions off the farm. That is, the most profit- 
able combination will not be the same for different farmers on a 
given farm at a given time; or for a given farmer on the same farm 
at different times: or for a given farmer on different farms at the 
same time. 


Therefore it will never be possible, by the accounting method 
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it conceivably be thrown away entirely. In this 


nig 


milk is a by-product, pure and simple. Whatever is re 


veda tor it, le SS the costs of de livery, is gain, whe ther it covers the 


ier costs or not. It may happen that the gains from the live 


ck alone would not be sufficiently large to justify selling the 
Ik at an e€xXcee lingly low price or giving or throwing it away, 
that if something near the cost of production can be secured, 


if the whole cost is not covered, the business can be conducted 


profit. 


fake another case. Suppose data had been gathered on the cost 
ucing, under given conditions, a number of different crops 


! > 
cost items have been included the cost of 


-hinery charge, cost of seed and fertilizer, cost of 


man indi 


ng the crop, and interest on the value of the land used. 
given scale Of prices some crops pay 


eturn per acre or per hour ot labor than others. 


re, then, choose Olly thos cre ps which pay thre high 
ihe agricultural cost accountant of the naive school 
ly in the affirmative. But let us examine all the facts. 
¢ so We may rea some very interesting conclusions 

Lance 

may be good business judgment to include among the 


ised one or more which are far down in the seale of ne 


may even be wise to raise one or more crops which show 
profit whateve r when ch ro | with all costs, ine iu ling U! 
land and full price for labor 
» crops which beth show high net returns may result in 
it to the farm than two others which are both lower in the 
net returns. 
it possible tha n lu like thes which seem to 
he facts, can be valid? 
conciusi1o1 ul lid beeau in addition to the net re 
per acre or per hour ol labor. other factors enter into the 
of the selecti n f croj S ind produce a definit effect upon 
r turns of the f ri busine ‘SS as a whole. Wi must care 


ce mana whi na FIVE n cre ikes upon the labor 


The effect of the crop upon the fertility of the soil 
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1. The more general practice of keeping simple financial (not 


st) accounts among farmers—whether the accounts are kept 


by the farmers themselves or are kept for farmers by associations 


olleges, or the Department of Agriculture—will enable them to 


iscertain the solvency of their business at stated times and to fin 
ut whether the business “as a whole is progressing or regressing 
This is fundamental to the permanent success and prosperity o! 


farmer. When land values and costs of all kinds were low, 


ind when the rise in the price of land usually more than offset 


inv losses due to poor business management, the keeping of a 


unts and a knowledge of the real condition of the business wert 


perhaps less necessary. Now, however, high-priced land, labor, 


feed, building material, and the high cost of living in general mak: 
e margin of profit narrow at best. If the farmer is all the 


unconsciously “running into the red,” as bookkeepers say, 


ness disaster is ahead of him. Accounts will show whether or 

this is the case. 

If the business as a whole exhibits consistent annual mins, tine 

farmer, if he wishes, may stop there, without inquiring whei 
the gain is a balance between certain gains and cert 


| whether this net gain might not be made larger by « 


sses. If, however, there are consistent annual losses, action mu 
e taken or ultimate disaster is certain. A further study of co 
tions must be made and the losses must be stopped; or, if con 


ns are found to be such that the business on its present basis 


nnot be ope rated at a profit, a radical reorganization 


Until farmers in general keep or have kept for them at least 

simple accounts, and have the facts which will show th: why 

they are solvent and in which dir ction they are movi ¢ finance) lly 


tis unreasonable to expect any very great progress in the solut 


f the more complex probl ms of farm management. \ man who 
ioes not know and is not interested in the big economic facts of 
his business is not likely to take much interest in or give intelligent 


‘ooperation to movements for the solution of the smaller problem 


of farm management. 


2. Cost accounting 


when intelligently used by trained men. 

i valuable means of comparing the economic value and usefulnes 
of different crops, animals, machines, processes, and methods. 
we know what it costs to produce different crops, under given con 


‘itions, and we interpret this information in the light of other 
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nal answers good for all times and all places can be worked out 
by the latter, the study of these questions by experts must 
continuous, and their findings, and the use made of them by 
-etical men in the solution of everyday problems of farm man 
gement, must be subject to constant revision as conditions 
inge. 
Those who look to cost accounting as a sort of cure-all for the 
business perplexities of the farmer and as the means of solving, 
once for all, his economic problems, making his way thenceforth 
raight and easy, should recognize the futility of such hopes, and 
evote themselves to tne correct solution, by the accounting 
thod, of such concrete economic problems of a given time, place, 

{ set of conditions as lend themselves to treatment in this way, 

id to the development of correct methods by which other similar 
problems, arising with changing conditions, may be solved. 
Ricuarp Hirrincer: When the Faneuil Hall Market was first 
established, there was no such thing as greenhouse produce, and no 
provisions were made for the marketing of such produce in the 
winter. ‘Today the market gardener is in the market every mar 
ket day in the year. He is at the mercy of the weather, hot, rainy, 
snowy, cold. 

What should be provided is “a covered market whe re he can 
get under shelter, and sell his produce without being exposed to 

ese changes, not only for himself personally, but also becaus« 

s produce would be in much better shape when it reaches the 
onsumer. Take corn and peas, for instance. These and other 
vegetables are on the wagon, with canvas tied down to protect 
them from the rays of the sun and from dust. Being under cover, 
and if kept there some time because the market does not happen 
to be brisk, they are liable to “heat,” and lose much of their 
natural sweetness. 

In the winter months, with lettuce, celery, and other perishabl« 
goods, the wagon is covered well to keep out the cold, and when it 
is opened up the cold strikes in, and the vege tables are liable to be 
frozen before they can be removed to safety. 

With a load of some two or three hundred boxes of lettuce and 
celery, it is hard to handle it in extreme weather without its be 
ing frozen. If it is chilled, the consumer gets a poor article. With 
. covered market the right degree of temperature could be main 


tained, the people could buy with more comfort, and it would 
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Finally, we must do everything we can to encourage the farmer 
to build up and maintain a home, for, as Henry Ward Beecher 
said, “The best product of the New England farm is its men and 

1.’ God help this country when its tillable lands are worked 
units of one thousand acres or more. It is the small farmer, 
who works a quarter section or even a forty acre lot and 

e time maintains a home, whom we want to help in every way 

ssible. 


Witser O. Heprick: The place which Farm Management 
holds in the orderly development of courses of study in the cur 
ricula of agricultural colleges indicates the newness of the subject. 
Dean Davenport, of the University of Illinois, in a recent artich 
n the Annals of the American Academy, summarizes this develop 

ent as follows: Agricultural chemistry, founded by Liebig, was 
he original subject upon which argricultural education was 
founded; then came plant and animal pathology; then agricul 
tural economics; and, finally, the organization of the farm,—the 
so-called “farm management.” 

In the presentation of farm management to classes, a basis in 
pl inciple by which good pe dag IC il material is deve lop d is e: 
found in using the law of proportions. This law is simply a 
rected law of diminishing returns, and, since the essence of man 
igement everywhere is the right proportioning of factors, this law 
of proportions at once becomes paramount in teaching farm man 
ape ment. Specific example Ss of the dominancy of this law of pro 
portions are furnished on every hand in technology, chemical 
science, and in art. 

The management of farms offers the same opportunities for 
combining factors in the right proportions that are found in the 
spheres just mentioned, as may be readily seen in the proportion 
ing of the three fundamental agricultural elements,—land, labor, 
ind capital; of power to machinery ; of the components of a bal 
inced ration; of the size, number, and character of buildings to 
the size and character of the farm; and in many other instances. 
The possibilities of practical farm management are strictly con 


ditioned by the size of the farm. The medium-sized and larg 


larms seem to off¢ r the only chances that are worth wl ile for 
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development of a real system of farm managemer 
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then. “How is the new task different from the old, and wher: 
our stock of experience fail us?” 
he thesis of this paper is that the fixing of levels of business 
ul earnings is a subject about which this country does 
as many optimists suppose, that trust cor 
hy this method would raise new and serious difficulties of a 
vet experienced, and that far from being the simplest 
of handling trusts, this method, if carried out to the end, 


foundations in a way that woul 


( our economic 


perplexities seem trivial by comparison 


Che choice we must make is not between regulation and destruc 
is some em to think, nor between regulation and laisse? 

¢ Che choice is between two kinds of regulation, one of whic 
d admit nopoly and aim to prevent extortion, while the 


r policy, no less constructive than the first, would bend every 
ey to reviving and regenerating competition. This second 
policy will be found safer, and in the long run easier, than a pro 
oram ot price fixing. 

In the first place, we have not completely settled the most funda 


ntal problems even in the field of recognized public utilities, to 
sav nothing of the new ones that trust regulation would raise. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has not yet completely 


solved, has not had the opportunity and the machinery to solve, the 


problem of regulating the general level of railway charges The 
greater part of their splendid work has been wrestling with singk 
rates and discriminations, while the trust problem, if competition 


cannot be restored, IS ESS¢ ntially that oO! the rene ral kk ve | of prices 
ind profits. 
It is true that the Commission has handed down one decision 
volving the level of charges for half the freight tonnage and 
venue of the country! and covering a region which extends from 
Chicago and the Mississippi River on the west to the Hudson 
fiver and Atlantie seaboard on the east. and from the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River on the north to the Ohio River 
nd Norfolk on the south. Here, surely, is an instance of effective 
regulation of the general level of charges and profits. But as to 
vhether this furnisheg a satisfactorw model fora permanent poli \ 
“In Re Investigation of Advances in Rates by Carriers in Official Classifica 


m Territory,’ XX I. C. C. Ren. 243 
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industrial capital of the nation is a task of whose vast magnitud 
we can have but little idea. 

But there are other questions which are not by any means set 
tled. In the first place, how allow for the fact that the prices 
that give reasonable earnings to some producers might bring ruin 
to othe rs less efficient ? To use again the words of the Inte rstate 
Commerce Commission: a here is no way by which such a condi 
tion can be remedied unless the government makes a direct appro 
priation for the support of roads in this condition.’ This ques 
tion is one on which we have not yet heard the final word. 

Another and still more vital issue is how to stimulate that pro 
gress in efficiency without which our multiplying millions dare not 
face the future. Fear of loss and hope of profits are the spurs 
to most improvements, and if we are to have a rate of dividend 
fixed by law we must furnish some substitute incentive for the one 
we have removed. With regard to this the Commission says: “Be 
fore any general advance in rates can be permitted it must appear 
with reasonable certainty that carriers have exercised proper econ- 
omy in the purchase of their supplies, in the payment of their 
wages, and in the general conduct of their business.”*® So far, so 
good. But farther than this the Commission will not go, for they 
say again: “This Commission is not a general manager of the 
railroads, and no matter what the revenue the carriers may receiv 
there can be no control placed by the Commission upon its expend 
iture, no improvements directed, and no economies enforced.” 
And in response to the claim of learned counsel that by “scientific 
management” the roads could save $300,000,000 a year, the 
answer was that these methods were in an experimental stage only, 
and that they could not be allowed for in deciding the case at 
issue. Economy we may demand, but no innovations. 

In some respects the best of our public utility boards are in a 
stronger position than the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
have physical valuations, they can order and direct improvements, 
and they are in a position, if they choose, to furnish motive to 
further progress and economy by using the principle of the slid 
ing scale, which has worked so well with the Consolidated Gas 
Company of Boston, and is so widely used in England. But these 
methods could not be carried over into trust regulation without 


“In re... Advances in Rates . .” (western case) XX I. C. C. Rep. 378. 
*Op. cit., p. 248. 
cit., p. 307, 
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Another obvious limitation of the sliding-scale method is that it 
ipplies only to an absolute monopoly. For a pool every member 
f which earned a different rate of dividend, or for a typical 
trust including many plants, and with substantial competitors still 
surviving, this scheme would be absolutely unsuited, and some other 
way of stimulating progress must obviously be found. If the old 
( mp titive stimulus is to go, another must be provided, but how to 
do this is a question that no system of price regulation vet seen has 


fully answered. 


II 


So much for the unsettled problems in the business we are 
Uready regulating. In controlling trusts by the same method ws 
should meet the same difficulties in intensified form. In only one 

portant respect will the regulator of trusts have a decided ad 
vantage over the regulator of railways and public utilities. The 
question of preventing undue discrimination will take a far sim 
pler form, On the other hand, as has just been shown, the stimu- 
lating of efficiency will be a harder task than ever. The task that 
will be likely to furnish the greatest immediate difficulty, however, 

that regulation of qualities which must go hand in hand with 
regulation of prices, if the latter policy is not to be completely 
stultified. 

In this respect the public service industries are much easier to 
handle than many lines of manufacture in which quality is so 
largely a matter of taste that scientific tests are of little use. It 
is easy to measure the voltage supplied to electric lights, or the 
illuminating power of gas, in definite figures, and even the prompt- 
ness and safety of railway carriage can be tested by statistics, but 
what sort of yardstick shall we take to measure the fragrance, 
flavor, and drawing qualities of a trust-made cigar? Most indus- 
trial processes turn out a certain percentage of “seconds,” or 
slightly inferior goods, which may or may not be sold with the 
firsts, and a company may evade a price regulation merely by in- 
creasing the percentage of seconds that is allowed to go out. We 
shall have a truly difficult task if we undertake to govern this 
practice in all its ramifications. 

But aside from the old, familiar difficulties, the taking over of 
even a few trusts would raise some further troubles of a wholly 
novel sort. We have had some experience in limiting the earn- 


ngs of industrial and commercial capital, but what shall we do 
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‘omplished is to cut down the proportion of wasted coal from 
three tons in every five to a probable one ton in every three, both 
by saving the small sizes and by reducing the amount that is left 
nd rground beyond recovery.” ‘The high prices of coal have un 
loubtedly contributed to make these savings financially profitabl 
to the companies, and thus the consumer of today is being taxed 
for the benefit of posterity. It may be possible even to convince 
the consumer that he ought to make this public sacrifice, but it 
will be hard to convince him that the resulting public benefit is 
rightly the private perquisite of the owners of the coal mines. 
‘There is strong ground for believing that the conflict here revealed 
is irrepressible, and cannot be settled satisfactorily short of public 
ownership, and that it is to this result that regulation of mining 
profits would lead us. 

Another hard nut to crack would be the treatment of patented 
processes wherever such patents make a substantial part of the 
monopoly power of the trust. These legal monopolies cannot be 

indled quite as boldly as the franchise privileges of public utility 
ompanies are, and greater liberality must be practised toward the 
holders. While a public utility franchise is a legal monopoly, it 
is properly granted with the reservation that charges must be 
reasonable. A patent, on the other hand, is subject to no such 
restriction. When we regulate the charges of a utility we are 
not encroaching on the franchise, for the right to regulate was 
implied in the terms of the franchise itself; but when we start to 
restrict the prices of manufacturers who enjoy patent rights we 
are in danger of striking legal snags. And there are few important 
industrial concerns without some patented processes among their 
assets. , We cannot confiscate patents arbitrarily, and yet if pat 
ented processes make possible an industrial monopoly of the goods 
that are turned out, can government regulate Ra prices charged 
by that monopoly without diminishing the value of the patent 
privilege which itself has granted? 

The solution of this question is a task for lawyers, not econo 
mists, but there is one point that can be grasped, even by the eco 
nomic intellect. If we undertake to regulate prices we shall prob 
ibly regulate them in the end, patents or no patents, but we shall 
have to make a change in the standing of patent rights quite as 
radical as any of the proposals that have been recently introduced 
in Congress to compel patentees, in certain circumstances, to grant 


*Brief for U. S. in U. S. v. Reading Co. et al., pp. 124-131. 
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iot even a representative one, for it will contain no businesses 

se problems and risks are those of large fixed plants, nor any 

t ise steam, electricity, and machinery on a vast seale. At 


in regulating monopolies we have the advantage of a huge 


tive field from which to borrow our standards of efficiency, 


Is x, and especially our standard of a reasonable rate of earnings. 
r What shall we do when these standards are no more, when instead 
ly of a field of monopoly subsidiary to a system of general competi 

the case shall be reversed, and we have but a few fringes of 


petition entirely subordinate to a system based on regulated 


opoly ? 

is he mere size of the task of control might well appal us. Some 
ot i that we can escape his difficulty, for they urge that, just as 
1d t Interstate Commerce Commission has been called on to fix but 
v small minority of the railroad rates of the country, so an Inter 
yf state Industrial Commission might find its task could be kept with 
small compass and so made relatively easy; that it need merely 

Is stand ready to fix prices on complaint; and that it could keep them 
yy rder by holding over the companies the threat of price fixing 
d vithout being forced to any very general and active use of this 
g stick. But the evidence is much against such an optimistic 

( ecast. The biggest example of this sort of regulation at pres 
r, t the Interstate Commerce Commission. This body heard, in 
( 1911, 881 formal complaints and over 4000 informal ones, or 
re than one formal complaint and five informal for every ind 

pendent operating road in the country. If the average of dissatis 
fied customers ran as high for industrial trusts, it would not take 


ny vears at this rate to call in question substantially all the 


f ces on their books. Moreove r, even in railroad re gulation the 

: time is rapidly passing when control is a matter chiefly of singl 
rates, and we are entering on more and more comprehensive hear 

> vs of whole schedules of charges, until in the cases already cited 


Commission regulated at one blow the rates on which moved 


half the freight tonnage of the country. We cannot expect to 
\ evade the issue of price fixing, but must face it, even though it 
forees.us .te set a value and a rate of earnings on all the land, 

nes, and industrial capital of the nation. 
But the most startling thing about this situation is that while 
laying on us the duty of regulating the prices and profits of most 


our big business it would at the same time have taken away the 


very vardstick we now use to determine reasonable rates and 
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ire those whose strength is based on control of some natural 
resource, for I fail to see how the reforms suggested can hope to 
regulate the trusts so fortified. Second, there are those trusts 
where the monopoly form of organization is superior either in pro- 
luctive efficiency or in social value. I would emphasize the latter 
because it is a frequent mistake to judge the desirability of a trust 
solely on the basis of its productive efficiency. As yet our infor- 
mation is hardly sufficient to enable us to determine what this class 
would include. It should be borne in mind, however, that so far as 
the most fundamental economic characteristics are concerned it is 


impossible to draw any hard and fast line between public callings 


where monopoly has been admitted to be desirable and the indus- 
rial trusts. Not only do they blend imperceptibly into one 
another, but the whole trend of industrial development is in the 
lirection of higher organization and centralization. Who will say 
that even now the distribution of milk or ice could not be carried 
on with greater productive efficiency and social value under a 
properly regulated monopoly than under the system of competi- 
tion? ‘The number of trusts which might come under this second 
class would doubtless prove to be small, but this only emphasizes 
the point previously made that the task of price regulation is much 
less of a burden than many proclaim, and that the objection based 
on the mere magnitude of the task is groundless. 

Another objection to governmental price regulation, doubtless 
the most fundamental of all, is that it will tend to check individual 
initiative and progress. In this connection I would first raise 
the question whether rapidity of growth is more to be desired than 
soundness of growth. We all know that the most rapidly growing 
youth is not in the long run the most healthy. The effects of the 
American mania for speed at all costs are well illustrated in the 
industrial history of this country; we have stimulated develop- 
ment in innumerable ways from the first but we are now beginning 
to realize, to our cost, that the results are not always the most 
desirable. However, the other extreme of no progress would be 
far worse, and it must be admitted that this objection is based on 
very fundamental principles and deserves most thoughtful con- 
sideration. But in discussing this objection one point is generally 
overlooked. It should be noted that if an industry has reached the 
stage of monopoly then the stimulus of active competition, which 
is an important incentive to individual initiative and the chief 
force working to transfer the benefits of progress to the general 
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much more open to attack and so will ordinarily have a greater 
incentive for efficiency than most public service companies. 

As a working scheme, probably the most effective method to 
secure both efficiency and reasonable prices is that whereby a 
standard price and rate of profit is determined upon, a reserve fund 
created, and then for every decrease in price of a given amount an 
nerease in profits is allowed to the owners, the standard being 
revised periodically ; such, for instance, as is used in the case of 
the Boston Gas Company. Given the existence of monopoly, I 
am firmly convinced that such a scheme actually offers an even 
greater incentive for improvement than no price regulation. This 
plan, however, requires a very careful adjustment in the first 
place, and probably is not adaptable to many lines of industry. A 
more elastic and usable scheme would be to fix a maximum price, 
one somewhat above what might be expected to be the average 
price yielding a fair profit, and then tax progressively all profits 
above a given rate, proper allowances being made for the accumu- 
lation of a reserve. The suggestion that taxation of profits alone 
be used is not discussed because, in spite of avoiding the difficulty 
of price fixing, it has two fundamental defects in failing to afford 
incentive for progress and in not adequately meeting the crucial 
evil of distribution. 

Another objection raised is that the price regulation will be 
too difficult and intricate a problem for a government commission. 
Of course this ignores the fact that we are already working out 


just this problem in the case of the public service companies, 
where the results, if not perfect, certainly are not a failure. But 
would it be more difficult in the case of the industrials? In some 
instances it would be easier. Thus there are few commodities where 
there is less to guide one and where the costs of production can 
not be far more definitely determined than in the case of a rail- 


road rate. Admittedly, however, fixing the price of commodities 
will involve more difficulties than now arise in connection with gas, 
electric light or street railway companies. Doubtless more would 
depend upon the decision made in the case of an important com- 
modity than in that of a single railroad rate, but the number of 
decisions would be smaller in the case of industrials and the 
importance of some general rate decisions is quite as great as that 
which might be involved in almost any commodity. Another ad- 
vantage of industrials is that by affording freer opportunity for 
potential competition they would require less contro] over quality 
of the service. 
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market afforded by the many other sources of demand offer a suffi- 
cient basis on which to proceed in fixing prices. Experience, more- 
over, justifies this conclusion. In the case of public service com- 
panies wages have fluctuated up and down when there were no 
changes in rates, but any distinct and fairly permanent change 
in the market price of labor is recognized in fixing rates. This 
objection, therefore, is one which need not make us hesitate in 
resorting to price regulation. 


So far, then, as this hasty review of some of the chief objections 


raised against governmental price regulation in the case of in- 
dustrial trusts covers the question, I conclude that since our pres- 
ent experience in the regulation of public service companies has 


met with reasonable success, there being no indication that it is 
likely to be abandoned; and since there is no reason for believing 
the problem would be much more difficult in the case of the few 
industrial trusts where other remedies are inadequate,—therefore 
we are not justified in condemriag governmental price regulation 
on the basis of these objections. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the evil we are attempting 
to remedy involves one of the most serious economic problems of 
the day. While I have confined myself to an attempt to show that 
the objections to governmental price regulation in the case of 
industrial trusts are not much more serious than in other cases 
where the same policy is admitted to be desirable, it does not 
follow that price regulation is to be condemned, even if one is 
not convinced of the soundness of my position. In such prob- 
lems there is no remedy which does not involve some difficulties, 
and it is always a question of balancing the objections and ad- 
vantages on both sides. Thus in this case, where the existing 
evil is so very grave, a measure which promises to control it may 
still be well justified even though the existence of great difficulties 
were universally conceded. 
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comparison between the industrial effectiveness of a huge con- 
cern and its smaller rival. 

In the second place, we need what I may call a “round-up.” We 
need a registration of all the large concerns, and more routine in- 
formation about them than we have now. The powers of super- 
vision of the Bureau of Corporations should be enlarged. All 
“industrials” should make regular reports to it, perhaps similar 
to those which the railways make to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and the Bureau should have authority to check those re- 
ports, and to examine all books and records. The time may come 
when the Bureau should be given much greater powers. All agree 
that a task of price regulation would be in the highest degree 
difficult. Before we go so far as this, let us see what can be done 
toward making competition effective, and toward ascertaining how 


competition really works. 


Euiot Jones: The foregoing papers, it would seem, suggest the 
need of distinguishing between different kinds of monopolies. In 
some lines of industry monopoly control has been built up by 
means of some form of special privilege, such as rebates. In many 
cases the formation of the monopoly has been promoted through 
a tariff, which shuts out foreign competition, while patents (es- 
pecially with the exclusive contract feature) have operated to 
exclude domestic competition. Local price discrimination, also, 
has been a factor in the development of monopolies, and the possi- 
bility of such discrimination has tended to prevent potential com- 
petition from becoming effective competition. A removal of these 
special favors, which made possible the development of the mo- 
nopoly, may possibly lead to its disintegration and the restoration 
of competitive conditions. Whether or no this would be the result, 
as is suggested by Professor Clark, would presumably depend 
upon the relative efficiency of the trust form of organization as 
compared with other types of business organization, but the 
eventual breakdown of monopoly control is at least a possible out- 
come. 

But with respect to those monopolies based upon the control of 
natural resources, the problem is somewhat different. The anthra- 
cite coal combination, though it presents certain peculiar features 
of its own, well illustrates the complexities of the situation. 
Neither a protective tariff nor the control of important patents 
have been factors in the elimination of competition; and though 
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clause could be secured through the refusal of the government to 
lease coal lands to any company, such as a railroad company, 
whose duty to the public might be affected thereby. Were it 
desired to prevent the formation of a trust, the lease could be 
revoked whenever the lessee entered into a combination. In case sub- 


sequent experience demonstrated that the leasing system did not 


provide altogether adequate safeguards for the public in respect 


to the price charged for coal, it would still be possible to resort 
to a scheme of price regulation under government ownership and 


with a better chance of success. 


Joun H. Gray: A more fundamental question than any yet dis- 
cussed is, whether, or not, with our large business units and concen- 
trated organized groups, under one name or another, we have a gov- 
ernmental organization capable of dealing with this degree of con- 
centration even without price fixing. No government can long en- 
dure if any of its citizens, subjects, or organized groups of citizens 
conscious of a common purpose, is stronger than the government 
itself. The relative position of the government and concentrated 
business in this connection must be changed. The question of the 
expense of regulating prices does not touch the real problem. 
We must develop a more powerful, more learned, more permanent, 
and much more expensive government, if we are to maintain our 
civilization at all, and enable it to perform those functions which 
are universally admitted to be proper governmental functions. 

An important question is whether or not the large trust for any 
reason is more efficient than the smaller business unit. Perhaps no 
phase of this subject has evoked more fallacies than that of the 
relative efficiency of the large trust, but in the last ten years we 
have come to realize that these efficiencies of organization and 
operation, while they may exist, are of less significance than cer- 
tain elements which heretofore have received an inadequate con- 
sideration. The monopolistic power of such organizations to con- 
trol the market and secure higher than competitive prices, has 
been more important than the increased efficiency coming from 
combination. However, whether due to efficiency or monopoly, or 
both, the concentration of industry is here to stay, and our prob- 
lem is not to try to compel competition or prevent monopoly but 
rather to control the monopoly. 

If we ask on what the monopolistic tendency rests it is hard 
to classify all, or even the more important, elements which tend to 
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tion. If we could, that would lower the possible scale of life. We 
cannot in the face of increasing concentration of industry main- 
iin any civilization at all unless we have a government strong 
enough, in fact, to control the trust. The questions of unfair com- 
petition and of the expense of government fixing of prices are 
entirely secondary and really irrelevant questions. ‘The govern- 
ment must control the trusts, no matter how expensive, or the 


trusts will do the government away or use it for selfish ends. 


O. M. W. Spracve: The advantages of monopoly over competi- 

ion in the case of the local public services are generally recognized. 
That there are similar advantages in the production of commodi- 
ties is, to say the least, still to be proved by experience. Upon 
this matter, reasoning from analogy cannot be relied upon. <A 
public service corporation has merely a local monopoly; there are 
numerous companies engaged in furnishing each kind of public 
service. Gas companies, for example, in many places may be 
managed unprogressively, but in many other places the business 
is certain to be in efficient hands. There is no danger, therefore, 
that continued improvement in practice and organization will not 
be made. A few commodities also, such as ice and milk, must be 
produced locally, but in most industries concentration of produc- 
tion is possible and if a monopoly is established the industry as a 
whole comes under a single management. Then if the management 
becomes inefficient, improvement may be checked for an indefinite 
period. 

Of course, potential competition is in a measure a safeguard 
here. But we can not be sre of its effectiveness, even with unfair 
methods of competition eliminated, because of an obstacle which 
seems to have been overlooked by previous speakers. ‘The indus- 
tries in which a monopoly has been or is likely to be established 
are those requiring large capital, and expensive marketing organi- 
zation, or those in which the control of raw materials can be se- 
cured. To engage in effective competition in such industries 
requires a large capital expenditure and the provision of facilities 
for the production of commodities which, together with those of 
the monopoly, are pretty certain to be far in excess of profitable 
demand. Securities issued against the business of the monopoly 


will commonly have been marketed widely among investors through 


banking houses. When the would-be competitor resorts to them 
for financial assistance, he is hardly likely to receive a favorable 
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Another suggestion along the same line is that of playing the 
getter against the money getter in the universal struggle for 
self-interest. Apropos of Professor Sprague’s remarks about the 
bankers’ control of new investments, such as a new steamship com- 
pany, and Professor Commons’s comment to the effect that it was 
the “money trust” rather than the people who determine such 
things, I would suggest that Professor Commons’s comment does 
not quite touch the point. ‘The real question is whether the 
money getter or the vote getter shall determine such questions. 
When it is left to the money getter, he tries to feel the public pulse, 
or to get a knowledge of the desires of the people, quite as truly as 
does the vote getter, but he applies a different test. If he thinks 
the people want a new enterprise—say a steamship line—enough 
to pay for its services in large enough quantities to more than pay 
the cost of the enterprise, he is naturally quite willing to see the 
enterprise started. If it is left to the government—which means 
the elected officers of government, they also try to find out what 
the people want, but their test is somewhat different. If they find 
the people want a thing enough to vote for it, or to vote for those 
representatives who favor it, then they will start the enterprise. 
Let us be under no delusion here as to what government is. The 
people do not control the enterprise under government any more 
than they do under private ownership. Under private ownership 
their control is exercised by their unwillingness to pay for the 
service in sufficient quantities to pay the cost of service. Under 
government enterprise their control is exercised by the ballot. It 
is simply a question, therefore, as to which is the more accurate 


method of expressing approval or disapproval. Suppose in the 


case of the steamship company the people were unwilling to pay 


for the service in sufficient numbers to pay the cost of service, 

naturally the money getters, if they foresaw that situation, would 
not start the enterprise. Suppose, however, the voters were willing 
to vote in favor of the enterprise, or of the public official who 
would start it, or vote against the public official who would oppose 
it—in that case the enterprise would be started any way. We 
have, therefore, to ask the question: Is the money getter’s test as 
to whether the people want a thing as accurate and satisfactory 
on the whole as the vote getter’s test? The money getter’s test is 
the willingness of the people to pay. The vote getter’s test is the 
willingness to vote for the enterprise. If we look at the matter 
fairly and squarely in this light, and do not try to obscure the issue 
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from the papers which have been read and the remarks which 
have been made during the several meetings, I am somewhat dis- 
appointed, inasmuch as there is an apparent lack of the scientific 
method and scientific spirit in the treatment of the various sub- 
iects, this being especially noticeable in the discussion of the 
subject of the minimum wage and rate regulation. 

It is my understanding of a method that could be called scien- 
tific that the first step to be taken is to establish fundamental 
principles, and that in the discussion of the minimum wage ques- 
tion and the question of regulation of prices some of the principles 
which may be regarded as fundamental and axiomatic were 
ignored, for example, the principle of justice. 

In the administration of government, the idea of justice should 
take precedence over that of beneficence, and in the establishment 
of any law, system, or custom which has to do with the regulation 
of the activities of the citizen, the first question to be asked is: 
Does the law, the rule, or the method harmonize with that principle 
of equal freedom which we call justice? We must bear constantly 
in mind the fact that the distribution of wealth, if just, must 
necessarily be unequal, and any law, custom, or system of pro- 
duction and distribution that makes it as profitable to be ignorant, 
incapable, and lazy as to be intelligent, industrious, and efficient, 
is directly opposed to progress and the reaching of a higher civiliz- 
ation. 

Most of the evils of society and the sufferings of humanity 
are not the result of injustice, but are the unavoidable conse- 
quences of our imperfect natures, and the remedy is in better men 
and better women. ‘To quote from David Starr Jordan, “We 
cannot expect society to be much better than it is now, so long 
as it is composed of such people as you and I.” 

The first lesson for the social reformer to learn is that to 
discover the cause of an evil is of first importance, and that great 
and permanent reforms never come quickly, do not depend upon 
any one man or any set of officials, and that social evils cannot be 
cured by legislative specifics. 

It is the duty of the Economic Association to discover those 
fundamental principles with which all laws must conform. When 
people are intelligent enough to govern themselves, they must be 
intelligent enough to formulate those principles in accordance 
with which they will consent to be governed; and if they are not 
sufficiently intelligent for that, and are not able to construct con- 


stitutions and laws in harmony with such principles, they are not 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS AT BOSTON. 
DECEMBER 87 To $l, 1912. 


As announced in the program, a meeting of the Executive Com 


ttee was held on Friday, December 27, at 3 p. m., in Room B, 


the Copley Plaza. ‘There were present President Fetter, and 


Messrs. Adams, Patten, Taussig, Hollander, Commons, Barnett, 
Farnam and Carver. 
After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the Secre- 
tary-T'reasurer presented the facts regarding the increase of 
mbership and the financial condition of the Association. No 


votes were passed. 


A business meeting of the Association was held at Room 22, 
the Walker Building, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on 
Saturday, December 28, at 9 a. m. 

On motion, it was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, they having been already pub 
lished in the Proceedings. 

The report of the Secretary for 1912 was then presented, as 


follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 20, 1912. 


Since the last annual meeting there has been held but one meet 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Association. This was held 
on February 16, 1912, at 10 a. m., at the Technology Club, 
Gramercy Park, New York City. There were present President 
Fetter and Messrs. Patten, Hollander, Barnett, Seligman, Dewey, 
McCrea, Babson, and Carver. 

On motion, it was voted that the special finance committee au 
thorized at the last meeting of the Executive Committee be con- 
stituted at once. 

On motion, it was voted that the list of publications of the 
Association be published with each number of the American Eco- 
nomic Review, in such form as the Secretary and the Editor may 
decide. 
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larger total annual loss, though the percentage need be no larger; 
second, the anticipation of the rise in the membership dues, re- 
garding which notice was given to each member at the beginning of 


the present year, has very probably accelerated the rate of with- 


drawal; third, the enlargement of the membership has probably 
brought in a class of members whose interest in the purposes of 
the Association is somewhat less intense than that of the smaller 
membership of earlier years. The rate of withdrawal of these less 
interested members would naturally be somewhat higher than that 
of the older membership. The losses in membership from causes 
other than death during the last five years are as follows: 
Membership at Losses, 
beginning excluding 
Year of year deaths Percentage 
1908 1040 32 3.1 
1909 1002 37( 7?) 3.6 
1910 1360 48 
1911 1702 91 
1912 2404 211 

At the last annual meeting it was voted, among other measures 
of economy, to ask the Secretary to reduce the expenses of his 
office by $500. This would have necessitated reduced activity in 
the work of increasing the membership of the Association. Dur- 
ing the first few months of the year this curtailment was carried 
out, but fortunately the special contribution referred to above 
was received in May, since which time the Secretary’s office has 
increased its activity in that direction as far as seemed consistent 
with the character and policy of the Association. 

Not only has the loss of membership been somewhat larger than 
in previous years, but the new members added are somewhat fewer 
than last year, making the net increase only 311 as compared with 
702 last year. The reasons for this are probably,—first, the 
reduced activity of the Secretary’s office during the first five 
months of the year; second, the increase in the membership dues, 
notice being given in every case that the dues were to be $5 after 
January 1, 1913. However, the fact that there has been a fair in- 
crease in membership in spite of these obstacles may be taken as 
ground for congratulation. 

The Proceedings of the annual meeting were published in 
greatly compressed form as compared with preceding years, and 
the publication of the Handbook was omitted altogether. It is a 
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On motion, the Secretary’s report was accepted to be placed 
on file. 
The annual report of the Treasurer was then read, as follows: 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER TO THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER QQ, 1912. 


The books of the Treasurer show his accounts to stand as 
following table. The details in the form of a Balance Sheet, 
ncome and Outgo Account, and Surplus Account are given in 
report of the Auditing Committee. 
CASH RECEIPTS 
Cash Balance, December 20, 1911. $ 390.03 
Membership Dues, collected in 1912 5878.64 
Life Memberships 1700.00 
Subscriptions paid in 1912 976.33 
Sales of Publications, collected in 1912..... 675.39 
Guarantee l'und, payments in 1912 2335.54 
Interest 57.74 
Prepaid Dues for 1913 637.31 
Luncheon Subscriptions receive 180.00 
Extension Fund received 1000.00 


$13830.98 
CASH PAYMENTS 
Publication expense paid $ 7629.07 
Office expense paid 2004.53 
Bills of 1911 paid .. 1003.60 
Notes Payable of 1911 paid 1000.00 
Luncheon of 1911 331.65 
New Office Furniture, etc 102.95 
Extension Fund payment 935.52 
Cash Balance, December 20, 1912......... 824.36 
$13830.98 
As mentioned in the Secretary’s report a subscription of $1000 
was received in May for an extension fund. Of this fund $935.62 
have been ex] ended as follows: 


Postage ... $235.00 
Printing 354.70 


Addressing and Clerical Work 305.82 
Circularizing Libraries 40.00 
$935.52 

leaving $64.48 still to be expended. 
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ESTIMATED INCOME 

Membership Dues and Subscriptions $10000 

Sales of Publications 700 

Interest 57 
$10757 


To be raised on Guarantee Fund 1443 


$12200 
This forecast involves an unusual amount of guesswork, be- 
cause of the rise in membership dues next year. There will prob- 


bly be a number of resignations, and also a number of uncollecti 


ble dues. Assuming that 2000 out of our 2700 members and 
subscribers pay their five dollar dues, we shall be in excellent finan- 
cial condition next year. But if the loss of membership should be 
larger than is anticipated it would be impossible to invest the 
$1000 received from life memberships without incurring a deficit. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. N. Carver, 
Treasurer, 

No action was taken on the Treasurer’s report until after the 
reading of the Auditor’s report, the reading of which by Pro 
fessor Cole immediately followed. 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Boston, Mass., December 28, 1912. 
To the American Economic Association: 

Your auditing committee reports that the accounts and vouchers 
of the Treasurer for the fiscal year ended December 20, 1912, 
have been examined in detail by assistants under the supervision 
of the committee. 

An income and outgo statement, an exhibit of the charges and 
credits to the “surplus” account, and a balance sheet are submitted 
herewith. 

Journal entries have been drawn up which provide for the clos- 
ing of the books and which will bring the balances of the ledger 
aecounts into exact accord with the exhibits given herein. 

Very respectfully, 
Morse Cote, 
W. Doren, 
Harvey S. CnHase, 
Auditing Committee. 
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SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


DURING THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER QO, 1912. 
December 20, 1911. Deficit (brought forward) $ 989.04 


Credits 
Normal Surplus of Income for Year (as above) 1342.42 


$ 353.38 
Special Income, 1912 
Life Memberships $ 1700.00 
“Extension Fund” $1000.00 
Special Outgo, 1912 
Campaign for Extension of Memberships. 
Printing .... $354.70 
Postage 235.00 
Clerical Work 345.82 $935. 


Balance, reserved for 1913 


Credit Balancx 
20, 1912) 


BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 20, 1912 


Assets Liabilities 
$ 824.36 Membership Dues Prepaid. $ 637.31 
Investment—New York City Guarantee Fund Prepaid.. 130.00 
Assessment Bond 1000.00 Extension Fund _ Balance 
Furniture and Fixtures.... 264.25 Unused 64.48 
Insurance Unexpired 32.00 Accounts Payable 41.67 
Membership Dues Receiv- Subscriptions to Luncheon. 180.00 
able 923.50 Allowance for Return of 
Other Accounts Receivable. 262.73 Publications 60.00 
Allowance for Defaults 
Membership Dues 140.00 
Surplus 2053.38 


$3306.84 $3306.84 


On motion, the report of the Auditing Committee was received 
to be placed on file, with thanks for the clearness and detail with 
which it was presented. 
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item is to be compared with 785 new books listed in 1911. 1727 
entries have been made of articles in periodicals as compared with 
1074 in 1911. 
Davis R. Dewey, 
Managing Editor. 


On motion, the President was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee on nominations and a committee on resolutions. The Presi- 
dent appointed for the committee on nominations Professors 
Farnam, Taussig, Patten, Barnett and Hagerty; and for the 
committee on resolutions Professors McCrea and Whitaker. 

President Fetter then presented an invitation from San Fran 
cisco to hold its meeting for 1915 in that city and to participate 
n an exhibit of materials covering the social sciences. 

On motion, it was voted to refer the matter of such an exhibit 
to the Executive Committee with power. 

On motion, it was voted to authorize the Secretary to publish, 
during the year, the Handbook of the Association containing a 
list of the members. 

Adjourned. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Room 1, 
the New Lecture Hall, Harvard University, at 9 a. m., Monday, 
December 30. There were present President Fetter, and Profes- 
sors Taussig, Seager, Commons, Hollander, McCrea, and Carver. 

On motion, it was voted to omit this year the publication of 
the papers and discussion at the joint session with the American 


Association for Labor Legislation, and that arrangements be made 


to get the American Labor Legislation Review in which the report 


appears supplied to our members who desire it at reduced rates. 

On motion, it was voted to refer to the Secretary the matter 
of putting in the Proceedings the whole of Professor Irving Fish- 
er’s paper with the discussions. 

On motion, it was voted to allow the President to publish else- 
where his annual address if he so desires. 

On motion, it was voted that it is the sense of this Committee 
that the responsibility for editing the Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting rests with the Editorial Board, it being understood that 
the Secretary will edit the Proceedings for this year. 

On motion, it was voted that it is the sense of this meeting that 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
‘The American Economic Association in closing its meeting in 
1912, wishes to express sincere appreciation of the distinguished 


hospitality that has marked our stay in Boston. Local organiza- 


tions, citizens, and the press have united to make this one of the 
ost noteworthy and enjoyable meetings we have ever held. 
“Be it therefore resolved: that the Secretary be requested to 


ike in the minutes formal record of these sentiments, and to 


transmit copies of these resolutions especially to the general Com- 
mittee on Social Arrangement, to the special Committee of Local 
Members, to President and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell, to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard University, to the President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and to the City, 
University, College, and St. Botolph Clubs. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
C. McCrea, 
A. C. Wuiraker.” 
sub-committe appointed by the Executive Committee on 
of a recommendation regarding accrediting work 
1c on efficiency commissions presented the following report: 
“Voted, that the suggestion made by Mr. MacCarthy be referred 
o the Executive Committee, with power to refer it to a sub 
mmittee, which may be authorized to confer with the American 
Political Science Association and also to report directly to this 
Association.” 
On motion, it was voted to refer to the Executive Committee 
he question of the place of meeting next year, but that this meet- 
g should express a preference for Minneapolis. 
Adjourned. 
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